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" Shakespeare was the Homer, ot fethet of our dramatic poets; Jon- 
son was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. ... To conclude 
of him : b3 he has given us the most correct plays, so in the precepts 
which he has laid down in his Discmitrits, we have as many and profit- 
able rules for perfecting the stage, as any wherewith the French can 
furnish us." 

John Drvden, Ah Bsii^ of Dramatic Potty. 

"The quaintly named Explorala or JUscavcries and Timber [form] 
a collection of notes, varying from a mere aphorism to a respectable 
essay. In these latter a singular power of writing prose appear^. . . . 
There can be no greater contrast than eiistH between the prose style 
usual at that time — a liyU toarmenti, choked with quotation, twisted 
in every direction by allusion and conceit, and marred by perpetual 
confu^ons of English with classical grammar — and the straightfor- 
ward, vigorous English of these Diic<tvfria. . . , Here is found the 
prose character of Shakespeare, which, if less magniloquent than that 
in verse, has a greater touch of sheer sincerity." 

SaintsBUrv, History of Elitaiethaii Laieraiuri, pp. 3iB-3ig. 

" Jonson's notes or observations on men and morals, on principles 
and on facts, are superior to Bacon's in truth of insight, in breadth of 
view, in vigor of reflection, and in conci^on of eloquence. The dry. 
curt style of the statesman, docked and trimmed into sentences that 
are regularly snapped off or snipped down at the close of each deliver- 
ance, is as alien and as far &om the fresh and vigorous spontaneity of 
the poet's as is the trimming and hedging morality of the essay on 
' simulation and dissimulation ' from the spirit and instinct of the man 
who ' of all things loved to be called honest.' . . . 

" At the very opening of these Explorala or Disceveries, we find 
ourselves in so high and 90 pure an atmosphere of feeling and of thought 
that we caimot but recognize and rejoice in the presence and the influ- 
ence of one of the noblest, maolieat, most honest and most helpful 
natures that ever dignified and glorifled a powerful intelligence and an 
admirable genius."- 

Swinburne, A Stuify of.Bm Jomm, pp. 139-130 
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PREFACE. 



The Discoveries of Ben Jonson deserve attention for two 
reasons : as one of the best examples of later Elizabethan 
prose, and as one of the earliest conscious efforts at simple 
literary presentment. A higher claim is to be found in the 
sound sense, discriminating judgment, and lofty moral senti- 
ment with which the work is pervaded, and in the inexpli- 
cable and inexcusable neglect that has suffered so rare an 
English classic, to remain practically inedited, and, until 
quite recently, all but unknown. The memory of the man 
has been long since reclaimed from ignorant and perverse 
detraction, and his literary achievements acknowledged to 
be surpassed alone by the master who has surpassed all; 
but there remains yet somewhat to a complete knowledge 
of " one of the noblest, manliest, most honest and most 
helpful natures that ever dignified and glorified a powerfiil 
intelligence and an admirable genius." (Swinburg 
Study of Ben Jo nson, p. 13 0.) 
f'-AIUlUugll llie evident disorder of many parts of the 
Discoveries suggests and courts rearrangement, I have pre- 
ferred to follow the original order throughout, and to depart 
as little as possible from the readings of the e dition j >f 1641. ^ 
It was found necessary to use greater freedom with the 
punctuation. Variants from the folio in Whalley, Gifford, 
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Colonel Cunningham's edition and Professor Morley's, will 
be found under the notes, together with emendations of Mr. 
Swinburne and others. 

While as many references as possible have been verified, 
the notes of the present edition do not pretend to have 
exhausted the allusions with which the text is literally brist- 
ling. If any apology be deemed necessary, I can but urge 
the words of so capable and scholarly a critic as William 
Gifford {IVoris of Jonson, ed, Cunningham, ii. p. 51) : 
" The variety and extent of Jonson's reading are altogether 
surprising ; nothing seems to have been too poor and trifiing, 
too recondite and profound, for his insatiable curiosity and 
thirst for knowledge. It is but seldom, and even then acci- 
dentally, that I can fall in with him : the general range of his 
wide and desultory track is to me nearly imperceptible." 

It gives me much pleasure to record my obligations to the 
courtesy and the scholarship of Dr. Horace Howard Fumess 
of Philadelphia, Professor Albert S. Cook of Yale University, 
Mr. Chariton T. Lewis of New York, ^^^^ir-il Shf^t ey of 
Bryn Mawr College, Mr. William R. Thayer of Concord, 
Mass., and Mr. Joseph Jacobs, of London, England. Nor 
is my indebtedness less to my colleagues. Dr. Oswald Sei- 
densticker, Professor William A. Lambcrton, Dr. Morton 
W. Easton, Dr. Hermann V. Hilprecht, Dr. Morr 
Jr., and Dr. William Rommne Newbold. 

F. E. S. 

Philadelphia, December, 1891. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I. Sketch of the Life of Ben Jonson. 

(CompiUd cfatjty Jrotn his Cortvenations vjith Drumimmd, SyiHoniTs Life, 
and Wards English Dramatic Lileraiure.) 

Ben Jonson was bora in the year 1573. He came of a 
border family of Anandale, and was the posthumous son 
of a minister who had " losed all his estate under Queen 
Marie, having been cast into prison and forfeited." {Can- • 
venations with Drummond.) His widow marrying again, 
Jonson was " brought up poorly," but " put to school " at 
Westminster, and there befriended by the learned anti- 
quary Camden. Fuller states that from Westminster Jon- 
son went to [St. John's College] Cambridge. If so, he re- 
mained but a short time ; for he afterwards told Drummond 
that "he was Master of Arts in both Universities by their 
fevor, not his study." The trade of his step-father, that of 
a bricklayer, proving distasteful, Jonson enhsted as a soldier, 
and relates that, " in his service in the Low Countries," he 
had, " in the face of both the camps, killed an enemy and 
taken opima spoUa from him." It seems likely that Jonson 
was again in England in 1592, and married while yet under 
age. He told Drummond that " his wife was a shrew, yet 
honest." He had several children by her, none of whom 
survived him. 

The beginning of Jonson's career as a dramatist cannot be 
fixed with certainty; but the advances of money made to 
him by Philip Henslow, the manager and stage-broker, in 
'S97i prove that be was a recognized playwright by that 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

time, doing 'prentice-work, according to the custom of his 
age, in the reconstruction and adaptation of eulier plays. 
The pleasing tradition that Jonson owed his introduction to 
a dramatic career to the good offices of Shakespeare is not 
susceptible of proof; although his first dramatic success, 
Every Man in his Humor, was acted in 1598 by the Lord 
Chamberlain's Servants, Shakespeare's company, and Shake- 
speare was himself an actor in it. The notion that Jonson 
and Shakespeare lived in a state of rivalry and enmity is 
based upon no evidence worthy of a moment's considera- 
tion. (See the notes, especially 23 a and 23 2s.) 

In thb year Jonson had the misfortune to kill a fellow- 
actor, in a duel, for which he was tried at Old Bailey, con- 
victed on his own confession, and, pleadi ng his dCTgj^^^ 
-escaped capital punishment with a brand upon the'thumb 
of his left hand and forfeit of goods and chattels. While 
in prison he became converted to the Roman Church, and 

rgmainp^ pf jjiatjaiffi fnr tW''lYf YCf"^ The duel SevCtcd 

his comiection with Henslow and drew him into writing for 

Shakespeare's rival company. 

In 1599 Queen Elizabeth witnessed Jonson's next play, 
Every Man out of his Humor, the first of the series of 
dramatic satires, which were soon to involve their author in 
internecine warfare with his fellow-craftsmen. During the 
next three years Jonson was a leading combatant in what is 
known as " The War of the Theatres," Cynthia's Revels giving 
the affront, the Poetaster, Marston and Dekker's Satiromas- 
fix, and many other plays continuing the battle. Notwith- 
standing Jonson's " aggressive and egotistic personality," and 
the gall and venom of both parties, it may be doubted if the 
terrors of these literary frays were such as the historians of 
literature would have us believe. At all events the collabo- 
ration of Dekker and Jonson in the pageants attending the 
accession of James, and the fervent dedication of Marston's 
Makonlent to Jonson in r6o4, preclude the possibihty of 
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mrSODUCTION. xi 

our believii^ these enmities to have been either very deep 
or very lasting. 

Sefanus, Jonson's first tragedy, was produced at the 
Globe Theatre in 1603, Shakespeare jgain takigg^g part; 
but it was not well received. In consequence Jonson turned 
his attention to a different species of the drama, and, the 
festivities attending the progress of the new king offering a 
splendid field for his talents, began with the The Saiyrg in 
1603, that series of stately Masques and Entertainments 
which alone would be sufficient to render his name reniark- 
able in the history of our literature. He soon gained the 
royal favor, and with it the patronage of many noble houses ; 
and for years the most notable courtly entertainments and 
civic feasts were enriched with "the poetry and learning 
of Master Ben Jonson and the invention and architecture of 
Master Inigo Jones." 

In 1605 Chapman and Marston were imprisoned for cer- 
tain passages of the comedy, Eastward Ho! which an 
irritable courtier conceived to be derogatory to the Scotch ; 
and Jonson, who had a hand in the play but not in the 
offensive passages, "voluntarily imprisoned himself" with 
them. But both Chapman and Jonson had influence at 
Court and the playwrights were soon at liberty. Jonson con- 
tinued for years to furnish entertainments for the Court, and 
appears to have accompanied many of the royal progresses. 
In 1616 the Laureateship, with a pension of one hundred 
marks a year, was conferred upon him ; this with his fees and 
retainers from several noble patrons, and the small earnings 
of his plays, formed the bulk of his income. Two years 
later the king granted him the reversion of the office of 
Master of the Revels, but Jonson did not live to enjoy its 
perquisites. It is even said that at one time Jonson nar- 
rowly escaped the honor of knighthood, which King James 
was wont to lavish with indiscriminate hand. 

Volpone was produced in 1605 ; The Silent Wcman, in 
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xii INTRODUCTION. 

1609, and The Alchemist followed in the succeeding year. 
These masterly comedies met with unqualified success, as 
dSA BarthoUrmew Fair \ti 1614. A less degree of popular 
approbation awaited his second tragedy, Catiline, which was 
produced in i6ti. This group of plays represents Jonson 
at the height of his dramatic power. 

From 1616 to 1625 Jonson produced nothing for the 
stage, fdthough still not infrequently engaged in the com- 
position of courtly entertainments. Durii^; this period 
of prosperity he was enabled to continue the prosecution of 
those studies which have made him memorable as one of 
the greatest scholars of a scholarly age, and to collect his 
rich and varied library, afterwards unhappily destroyed by 
fire. He told Drummond that " the Earl of Pembroke sent 
him £,zo every first day of the new year to buy new books." 
With another patron, Lord d'Aubigny, he Mved for a period 
of five years, Jonson accompanied the eldest son of Sir 
Walter Raleigh to Paris as his tutor in 1613, and told Drum- 
mond that he had written certain parts of Sir Walter's His- 
tory of the World for him (see notes 30 34). Later, in 
1618, Jonson set out on foot for Scotland, and spent some 
rime with the Scotch poet, William Drummond, at Haw- 
thomden, the latter's country-seat. In the words of Pro- 
fessor Ward : " His [Jonson's] moral like his physical 
nature was cast in a generously ample mould ; he spoke his 
mind freely in praise and blame ; uttered his opinion of men 
and books in round terms ; and probably never gave a 
second thought to his sajdngs after they had flowed as copi- 
ously as the canary which had removed the last barrier of 
self-restraint. Talk such as this will not always bear analy- 
sis; and when Drummond, after Ben Jonson's departure, 
summarized his impressions of his guest in a note of his own 
— not of course intended for the pubhc eye — it does not 
follow that he was in a fit mood for the purpose." 

Courtly patronage failed Jonson towards the dose of the 
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reign of James, and in 1625 f»^ had recourse once more to 
the stage. While the sweeping assertion of Dryden that 
these later plays are " Jonson's dotages " is unfair, their 
inferiority to the work of his better days is as marked as it 
is deplorable. But there were many compensations yet left 
to the veteran of letters. None of the great English liter- 
ary dictators enjoyed a rule more absolute than that of Ben 
Jonson, whether in the earlier days of the Mermaid, where, 
in the words of Herrick : 

We such clusters had 
As made ns nobly wild, not mad; 
And yet each vetae of thine 
Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine; 

or in the later times of the Apollo room of the Devil Tavern. 
Nor was this homage confined to "the billowy reaJms of 
Bohemia." To use the words of Professor Ward once 
more: "Contemporary literature of every description — 
from Clarendon to Milton, and from Milton to Herrick — 
abounds with testimonies tt^ther proving his position to 
have been unrivalled among the men of letters of his times ; 
and on his death a crowd of poets hastened to pay their 
tributes of acknowledgment to one who seems to have been 
loved more than he was feared, and to have left behind him 
a gap which it was felt must remain unfilled." 

Unhappily, poverty, disease, and increasing years were 
now a^ravated by renewed petty squabbles, especially with 
Inigo Jones, who used his influence at Court unworthily to 
prevent the employment of his unhappy rival. In 1628, on 
the death of Thomas Middleton, Jonson obtained the post 
of Chronologer to the City of London, and in the ensuing 
year King Charles renewed his father's patronage of the old 
laureate with a gift of £^\oq, and an increase of Jonson's 
standing salary. Now much of bis time bedridden, the old 
poet became dependent on the liberality of noble patrons. 
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and yet the friendship of many of the greatest and noblest 
men of his day, and the adoration of a younger generation 
" sealed of the tribe of Ben," must have gone iar towards 
brightening even these darkening days, Ben Jonson died 
August 6, 1635, and although a projected monument failed 
of erection in the midst of the political tension that was 
rapidly hurrying the nation to civil war, all must agree that 
" no time will efface the brief but sufficient legend 

'OrareBenJonson.'" 
3. PUBUCATION AND DaTE OF COMPOSITION. 

Ben Jonson's Explorata, Timber or Discoveries was 
published posthumously in 1641, filling the last forty- seven 
pages of the second volume of the folio edition of 1640. 
Since Dr. Brinsley Nicholson's examination and collation of 
the folio editions of Jonson (see Notes and Queries, Fourth 
Series, vol. v, p. 573), we may dismiss the supposition of 
Lowndes that a third folio edition was printed, bearit^ date 
1641, as well as his afhrmation of the existence of a second 
volume of the first folio of i6i6. It was not until the 
reprint of 1640 that a second volume, containii^ the Dis- 
coveries and other pieces variously dated, appeared. Gilford 
supposed that this volume was printed from manuscripts 
surreptitiously obtained (ed. Cunningham, iii. p. 277) ; but 
Dr. Nicholson has shown conclusively, and for reasons which 
space will not permit me to set forth here, that at least two 
of the plays contained in this volume had received touches 
from the hand of the author, and that " as to the pieces 
dated 1640 and 1641, some of the smaller poems are from 
the author's revised copies, while the same pieces in the 
quarto and duodecimo non-suireptitious editions of 1640 
are from earlier drafts." 

The separate title of the Discoveries bears no imprint 
beyond the words, "London, printed M.DCJiLI." The 
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INTRODUCTION. XV 

pagination runs continuously through Horace, his Arte of 
Potlrie, pp. 1-29, T^e English Grammar, pp. 31-84, and 
the Discoveries, pp. 85—132 ; while each of the foimer sep- 
arate titles displays the imprint, " Printed M.DC.XL." Dr. 
Nicholson, however, informs us that the general title of the 
second volume bears the imprint of R. Meighan, 1640, who 
was not the pubhsher of the other volume of the second 
folio. The exemplar, the property of the present editor, 
cont«uns no such general title ; and it would seem from 
Gifford's note, referred to above, that his copy exhibited a 
like defect. Dr. Nicholson assures us that whatever the 
other variants, all the copies of the Discoveries bears the 
date of 1 64 1. 

In view of the corrupt state of portions of the text, the 
evident disorder of many of the notes, and the ignorant 
misplacement and repetition of marginal references, it is 
clear that the work could never have been intended, by so 
careful an author as Jonson, for publication in its present 
form. And yet, considering the age and its posthumous 
appearance, the condition of the text of the folio is far from 
justifying the brilliant strictures of Mr, Swinburne, The 
truth seems that editors of Jonson have generally wearied 
of their task before reaching the later products of their 
author's brain ; and, wMIe most of the mistakes of the folio 
have been reproduced with sedulous fidelity, not a few new 
errors have crept into the text through carelessness or 
unnecessary zeal in emendation. 

As appears from the title, the Discoveries is a "species 
of commonplace book of aphorisms flowing out of the poet's 
daily reading." But it would be far from just to regard this 
as all. For every note is stamped with the powerful indi- 
viduality of the writer, so that even the reflected thoughts 
of others have become wholly Jonson's own ; while the care 
with which the notes have been penned, and the painstaking 
attention to matters of style and expression, entitle Jonson 
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xvi INTRODUCTION. 

here as elsewhere to challenge the fiist place of his age as 
a master of vigorous, idiomatic Eoglish prose. Theie is 
internal evidence, too, pointing to an intent to publish, in 
the words : " I had not told posterity this but for their igno- 
rance, who choose that circumstance to commend their 
friend by wherein be roost faulted " (De Shakesjxare nos- 
traii, 23 i*-m), to which may possibly be added the several 
passages susceptible of an autobiographical interpretation 
(18 »-19 % 31 K^2 B, 43 w-^ ra, etc.) 

The date of the composition of the Discoveries cannot 
be determined with any degree of accuracy ; and it is highly 
probable, from the nature of the work, that it was written 
from time to time through a series of years. One piece of 
external evidence we have in a letter of James Howell to 
Jonson, dated June 37, 1639, and containing a series of 
quotations on the madness of poets, neariy all of which are to 
be found in a passive of the Discoveries (see 76 st-76 t, 
and the notes thereon, in which Howell's letter is quoted). 
Unfortunately for this bit of evidence, the letter mentions 
7%e Magnetic Lady as a finished work, and that play was 
not acted until 1633. It is unlikely that Jonson kept the 
finished manuscript of his play in his desk three years before 
performance, and still more improbable that Howell should 
write thus familiarly of a play as yet vmtried. Moreover, 
Anthony i Wood declares {Athena Oxonienses, ed. 18J7, 
iii. col. 746) that " many of the said letters were never 
written before their author was in the Fleet [1642], as he 
pretends they were, only feigned (no time being kept with 
the dates), and purposely published to gain money to relieve 
his necessities." Hence, while it is quite possible that 
Howell sent such a letter to Jonson, the date can prove 
nothing as to the composition of Jonson's note, if indeed 
the evidence of Anthony 4 Wood does not raise a presump- 
tion of direct borrowii^ on the part of Howell from Jcmsou's 
aheady published Discoveries. 
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A few parallel passages between the Discoveries and other 
works of Jonson may be found, as the statement " that poets 
arc far rarer births than kings " (Dise, 76 ii, Epigram, 79, 
and the Epilogue to New Inn), or the allusion to the pas- 
sage oi Julius Casar {Disc. 23 17, and the Induction to The 
Staple of Newes) ; but such points prove bttle, and need 
not be pressed. The two or three parallels between the 
Discoveries and works of contemporary authors (Bacon's 
Advancement of Learning, 31 is, 66 li, it ; Selden's TabU 
Talk, 73 3) are of about equal uncertainty. Several allu- 
sions to contemporary persons and events are somewhat more 
fruitful. The di^jrace of Lord Bacon in 1631 was assuredly 
prior to the writing of the note (31 is--32 ») ; whilst that 
concerning his eloquence (30 lo-zi) — unless the literality 
of the translation from Seneca mislead — must have been 
written subsequent to the chancellor's death in 1636. The 
allusions to Taylor, the Water Poet (22 « and «), amount 
to nothing, as Taylor continued the production of his book- 
lets loi^; after the death of Jonson ; that to Heath's Epi- 
grams (23 s) is more definite, unless reminiscent, as Heath 
does not appear to have written subsequent to 1630. These 
allusions lead to 1620 or 1621, as the earliest possible 
date assignable to the composition of any of the notes 
constituting the Discoveries; while the date, 1630, con- 
tained in the note on Archy Armstrong (13 is), the reminis- 
cent character of Jonson's remarks on Bacon, Shakespeare, 
and others, the adaptation of Seneca's words on the failure 
of his memory to Jonson himself (18 u-») and his frequent 
bitterness of spirit (11 ir-2«, 21 is seqq., 43 3t-14 3s), all 
point to a still later period as the probable date of compo- 
sition. It is likely that little violence will be done to the 
truth in assigning the composition of the Discoveries to the 
last years of the poet's life. 
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3. Literary Intloences. 

The nature of this work is not such as to warrant the 
treatment of so extended a topic as the learning of Ben 
Jonson. We must therefore be content with a brief consid- 
eration of the literary influences discernible in the Discov- 
eries. In view of the restoration of some scores of passages 
to their respective owners — for which the reader is referred 
to the notes — it is to be hoped that the Discoveries may 
thenceforth be regarded in a very different light from a pro- 
duction of original English prose. As Whalley said long 
ago (ed. Jonson, vii, p. 71), and as the title of the work 
imports, " Many of the following passages are imitations or 
observations made upon the authors of Jonson's daily read- 
ing " ; and I may add that quite as many are literal quota- 
tions, Jonson's own merely in the sense that he has translated 
them, and applied their very words to the changed conditions 
of his time. It is notable that to this latter class belong 
several of the passages most commonly quoted as auto- 
biographical or reminiscent of the poet's contemporaries 
(e.g. 18 io-», 28 IT segg., and the notes thereon), and not a 
few which have been enthusiastically admired as Jonson's 
by those imperfectly conversant with their originals. See 
especially the passage of Euripides, translated at 4 it>, and 
highly extolled by Mr. Swinburne in his Study 0/ Bert Jonson, 
p. 131 ; and the discussion of the advantages of a public 
over a private education at 53 at seqq., a literal transcript 
of a well-known passage of Quintilian, equally exalted as 
Jonson's with the lavish panegyric of which the same critic 
is so consummate a master {ibid. p. 167-168, and my note 
on 54 19), and pronounced by Professor Ward "very English 
in spirit " {English Dramatic Literature, i. p. 54^, note 2). 

In reading the Discoveries, it is not difficult to discern 
the influences under which a given series of notes was 
written. Now the author was reading the elder Seneca, and 
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the reminiscent character of the proxmia to the several 
books of his Controversies led Jonson into an application 
of the rhetorician's words to himself (18 *-2», 28 it-29 «), 
to the eloquence of Lord Bacon (30 »-2i), or to his recol- 
lection of Shakespeare (23 2s-m). A diligent study of the 
Institutes of Quintilian and the Poetics of Aristotle inspires 
respectively the essays on style and poetry. In another place 
we find traces of Plutarch running through several pages, 
dipping into the various topics of the Morals, gleaning an 
anecdote here and there from the Lives, and diverted 
through similarity of subject-matter into other allusions. 
The more usual Greek and Latin classics are of course 
pervading ; and quotations from the writings of Petronius 
Arbiter, Varro, AuJus Gellius, Vitruvius, and the collections 
of StobcBus are sufficient to prove the range and the diver- 
sity of Jonson's classical reading. Of the modems he has 
made no less use ; and we find frequent reference or famil- 
iar allusion to the commentaries and original works of the 
&mous scholars of the classical Renaissance, such as the 
Scaligers, Erasmus, Vives, Lipsius, Heinsius, and others. 
Elsewhere a consideration of the attributes of princes brings 
into discussion tenets of Macchiavelh, and involves the cita- 
tion of several passages of The Prince (see pp. ilS^fas- 
sim) ; whilst other notes are the result of a recent study of 
the essay On the Advancement of Learning or other parts 
of the Instauratio Magna. (For references to these seve- 
ral authors, see the Index and Notes.) 

Thus we find the Discoveries, like all the other produc- 
tions of this veritable Titan, attesting Jonson's unparalleled 
reading and that audacious power with which he has appro- 
priated the literary spoils of all ages to his royal will and 
disposal, holding a reckless course beneath a burden of 
learning that must have overpowered a less than colossal 
fraine. In the words of Mr, Symonds (Ben Jonson, English 
Worthies,'^, ^i) : " This wholesale and indiscriminate trans- 
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lation is managed with admirable freedom. He held the 
prose writers and poets of antiquity in solution in his spa- 
cious memory. He did not need to dovetail or weld his 
borrowings into one another, but rather, having fused them 
in his own mind, poured them plastically forth into the 
mould of thought." 

In 3 case like the present we should guard against apply- 
ing our own conditions to a consideration of the past. In 
the essay on style (see 77 11) Jonson speaks of an ability 
" to convert the substance or riches of another poet to his 
own use " as " a requisite in our poet " only second to 
" natural wit " and the exercise of his powers. And Oiyden 
shows his appreciation of this theory, as well as of its prac- 
tice, in the words : "The greatest man of the last age, Ben 
JoQSon, . . , was not only a professed imitator of Horace, 
but a learned plagiary o^^ the others ; you track him every- | 
where in their snow. . . . But he has done his robberies I 
so openly that one may see he fears not to be taxed by any | 
law. He invades authors like a monarch, and what would 
be theft in other poets is only victory in him " {An Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy, Arber's English Garner, iii. pp. 551 
and 519). Pla giaris m has b een wellterme d "an invention 
of the nineteenth century," and, in view of the extended 
borrowings of Shakespeare and other lesser Elizabethans, may 
properly be considered a crime little recognized as such to 
that age. Jonson was consistent in theory and practice, and 
believed a great thought to be always his who expresses it 
best. As to Jonson's power in this respect, we may agree 
with the judicious Fuller when he says : " What was ore in 
others he was able to refine unto him " { WortkiesoJ England, 
ed. 1840, ii. p. 425). 

Finally, whatever may be said of Jonson's other works, in 
that under consideration the very title disarms criticism in 
this particular. " Silva, timber, the raw material of facts 
and thoughts," are the author's words; and such is the 
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humble relation which he would have the Discoveries bear 
to the Forest and Underwoods of his works. 



4. Style. 

The Discoveries " come in character as in time midway 
betw een Hooker and- Dniden. and they incline rather to the 
more than to the less modem form " (Saintsbury, History 
of Elizabelhan Literature, p. Z19). Two things explain 
this position. Jonson's vocabulary is somewhat more anti- 
quated than that of most of his contemporaries, and the 
conservatism of increasing years only added to that of con- 
stitution. " Words borrowed of antiquity," he writes, " do 
lend a kind of majesty to style, and are not without their 
delight sometimes ; for they have the authority of years and 
out of their intermission do win themselves a kind of grace 
like newness " (61 i*-i8). A comparison of the vocabulary 
of Sir Philip Sidney's Defense of Poesie with that of the 
Discoveries, written nearly sixty years later, will disclose a 
far lai^r number of words demanding explanation in the 
latter. On the other hand, a like comparison between the 
two works with reference to the structure of sentence and 
paragraph will exhibit a form and symmetry, a sense of 
order and proportion, and a consciousness of the demands 
of Uterary presentment in the Discoveries for which we may 
k>ok in vain in the somwhat loosely-strung periods and form- 
less paragraphs of the Defense. This contrast becomes the 
more startling when we remember that Sidney's work is 
characterized by a logical sequence and continuity of 
thought often wanting in the disjointed entries of the 
Discoveries. 

The chief traits of Jonson's prose are force, condensity and 
directness. The first often rises to genuine eloquence and 
displays in its reserve and union with grace a truly classic 
dignity. (See the well-known passage on the eloquence of 
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Bacon, 30 1-21 ; 17 »-is, 33 •-2a and many others.) Jon- 
son's condensity and directness are pervading, and achieved 
laigcly by a prevailing shortness and crispness in the con- 
struction of sentence, and an omission of qualifiers and 
connectives wherever the sense pennits. 

" Brevity is attained in matter by avoiding idle comple- 
ments, prefaces, protestations, parentheses, superfluous circuit 
of figures and digressions : in the composition, by omitting 
conjunctions . . . and such like idle particles, that have no 
great business in a serious letter but breaking of sentences, 
as oftentimes a short journey is made long by unnecessary 
baits " (70 4-iB). As an example of the application of these 
principles, read the passage on Counsel (3 is-4 4) which 
Mr. Swinburne describes as possessed of " too strong a 
flavor of the style of Tacitus in its elaborate if not laborious 
terseness of expression" {Study of Ben Jomon, p. 131); 
and notice Jonson's further expression of his theory on this 
subject : " Periods are beautiful when they are not too long " 
(62 si). Elsewhere he commends "a strict and succinct 
style . . . where you can take away nothing without loss, and 
that loss to be manifest " {ibid. 10-21). 

Jonson is rarely obscure ; and involved or confused con- 
structions are totally foreign to the constitution of a mind 
by nature clear, precise and painful in its attention to detail. 
Such occasional obscurities as do occur are almost invariably 
traceable to excessive condensity, as : " In the Greek poets, 
as also in Plautus, we shall see the economy and disposition 
of poems better observed than in Terence and the later 
[Greek poets] who thought " etc, (57 s«-58 6) ; or to Latin 
influence as : " Creatures , . . that continually labor under 
their own misery and ether's envy," i.e. the envy which they 
feel towards others. (47 is, and see 36 1), Other instances 
of Latinism are, the variation between the infinitive and 
imperative, 64 as-28 ; " he denied figures to be invented " 
28 ss ; etc. : a comparison of the passages translated from 
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Quintilian and Seneca will disclose many other examples. 
Bailing the use of several words in their Latin sense, as : 
opinion, reputation (6 s), discipline, learning (7 a), copy, 
abundance (26 aa), voice, remark, saying (37 ii), delicate, 
chosen (44 ai), election, selection (56 la), translations, meta- 
phors (60 26), to concoct, to digest (77 at), and offices, duties 
or obhgations (7Sh), many of them common to the age; 
occasional forms like umbractical (16 k), indagattons (28 ii), 
or digladiation (66 as) ; and the still rarer coining of a word 
like recession (60 ib) ; Jooson's vocabulary is remarkably 
English for a scholar of his day. 

Jonson considered that " some words are to be culled out 
for ornament and color," but they had better grow in our 
style as in a meadow," etc. (61 si ; see also on this topic 
62 1, 63 la-aa and 63 33-64 m). His practice is entirely con- 
sistent with this, and it would be difficult to find a writer of 
equal vigor so sparing in the use of figures. In the Discov- 
eries Jonson shows a prevailing preference for simile over 
metaphor, and elaborated comparisons like that of the 
world to a play (36 m seqg!), or even the apt figure of the evil 
man riding coated and booted through the dirty ways of the 
world (43 ifr-M) are rare. (See, however, 65 19 segq.) He 
often caps a semi-humorous passage with an implied or ex- 
pressed comparison that amounts almost to the force of the 
like trick of Swift or Carlyle ; thus counsellors that advise 
a prince to be cruel are called " hangmen's factors " (39 «), 
and the depth of certain writers, which you may find " with 
your middle finger " is " cream-bowl — or but puddle-deep " 
(25 1»). 

Again, Jonson rarely indulges in hyperbole ; unless we can 
grant that term, in a somewhat extended sense, to those 
passages in which he becomes impassioned through bit- 
terness of feeling (21 is-ai and 43 w seqq.'), or through 
power and brilliancy of satire and invective : see especially 
the essay on Parasites (61 lo seqq^. This latter quality is 
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to be expected of JonsoD, whose method in his dramas 
^id in his Conversatietts, as reported by Dnimmond, was 
" to color highly but not folsely," and to present the subject 
in hand, so to spealc, somewhat heightened into an abnor- 
mal alto-riUevo by seeing too far on each side. 

Jonson has succeeded in avoiding several faults peculiar 
to his age. He almost totally eschews compound words, 
and it may be doubted if any of his own coinage can be 
found in the Discoveries. (An exception must be made in 
the burlesque word noted above, 25 w.) Moreover, Jonson 
has kept the vocabulary of poetry as well as the use of poetic 
figures and measured cadence well apart from hb prose ; 
although I believe that Mr. Swinburne has discovered an 
exception to this last in the fine line on nature at 7 ii : 

" Men Eve decayed, uid studies : the is not" 

Neither excessive balance nor undue antithesis mar the flow 
of Jonson's style. There are passages, however, in which 
attention to this particular is apparent ; as ; " When a virtu- 
ous man is raised, it brings gladness to his friends, grief to 
his enemies, and glory to his posterity. ... He is grown to 
active men an example, to the sIothAil a spur, to the envious 
a punishment " (42 »>-»). The practise of wanton allitera- 
tion too is not among his faults, though rare instances occur 
in which he has fallen into that "species of indefensible 
Ciceronianism " which delights in playing on the sounds of 
words {e.g. 46 12, is and 69 at). 

For a closer consideration of the prose style of Jonson the 
reader must be referred to the following pages, and espe- 
cially to the essay on Style (52 Ki-72 1), in which, while cull- 
ing much from the writings of Quintilian, Cicero and Horace, 
Jonson has laid down the rules of his own practise with a 
remarkable degree of success. "The more I study his 
writings," says Coleridge, in words as applicable to his prose 
as to his verse, " the more I admire them ; and the more my 
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study of him resembles that of an ancient classic in the 
minutia of his rhythm, metre, choice of words, forms of 
connection and so forth, the more numerous have the points 
of my admiration become " {Not es on Ben Jonson, Works of 
S. T. Coleridge, American ed, 1884, iv. "p7 i857r ' A com- 
parison of the prose of Jonson with the style of his various 
classical authorities as indicated in the notes, or with the 
prose of contemporaries such as Selden or Sir Thomas 
Overbury, would be attended with fruitful results, and might 
establish beyond the peradvcnture of a doubt that the con- 
scious cultivation of English prose style began to be prac- 
tised at least a generation before Abraham Cowley and John 
Dryden. 
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Of fortune. Good and ill fortune to be borne with equanimity, 3 1-13. 

Change of fortune, 3 14-lT. 
Anyone ma; learn by the advice of another, 3 lB-4 4. 
A wounded reputation, 4 6-b. 
Dangers attending " great atlairs," 4 10-11. 
Love of country a necessity, 4 16-17. 
Natures hardened to evil, 4 18-20. 
Praise of tbings present and past, 4 21-24. 
The nature of reputation, 4 2S-31. 
Of imposture, 4 32-5 14. 

Of those that set out to deceive, 4 32-5 3. 

Insincerity of social conventions, 5 4-8. The hypocritical dissenter 
of the day defined, 5 »-14. 
Of counsel, 5 16-7 8. 

Interdependence of sovereignty and learning, 5 lt>-24. 
Requisites of the counsellor: Knowledge of nature and man, 
5 25-3S; reputation for honesty and wisdom, 6 1-10; com- 
plaisance, kindliness, and circumspection, 6 11-25; becoming 
modesty, 4 26-3S; clearness and elegance of diction in the 
delivery of counsel, 7 1-8. 
Of liberal studies, and the dependence of learning on nature and 
authority, 7 »-8 so. 
Nature not spent and decayed, 7 »-13. 

Set not too much store on antiquity, 7 14-8 lOj truth lies open to 
all, 7 26-27) and should be followed with independence, 
7 28-8 10, 
Dignity of Uberal studies, 8 11-24; honest ambition is honorable 
in every form, S 25-30. 
Proverbs, 8 31-9 28. 

A shameless husband, 8 31-34. 
The teachings of affliction, 9 1-Z. 
Industry misemployed, 9 3-7, 
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A cripple Dujr win the t«ce, 9 8-* 
Money useleu to the prodigal, 9 10-11. 
A neglectful houiewife, 9 13-18. 
A desperate debt, 9 10-17. 
The mling pusion, 9 18-26. 
The froJt of cilianny, 9 2T-ao. 
The tediom and impertineDt, 9 W-10 4. 
The labon of smatteren, and the difference between them and the 

learned, 10 5-13. 
The specionineaa of impoiture, 10 23-30. 
Princes and their ministers, 10 31-11 13. 
Of envy and calumny, II 11-13 11. 

Envy no new thing, II il-a); bom of tb« detpair of th« little to 

emulate the great, 11 20-as. 
Scurrility and petulance of rimera, II 90-12 4; disrepute of the 
poet, 12 4-9; envy and slander the diet of the times, 12 9-x. 
Morbid craving for novelty of theme, slander the disease of the 

age, 12n-30. 
The cowirdlineBs of envy, 12 31-13 3. The lies of the envious 
not even well apparelled, 13 4-11. 
A specimen of heu-uy ntvn, 13 i2~!0. 
Of garrulity, 13 21-16 7. 

A wise tongue should be governed, 13 21-31. Plain wisdom prefera- 
ble to foolish eloquence, 14 I-IB. 
Anecdotes of the taciturnity of the wise, 14 ls-15 14. The hulls 
of speaken more easily discernible than their excellence, 
141S-20. An instance of foolish but witty loquacity, 15 lS-83. 
Vulgar love of novelty in eloquence, 15 33-16 7. 
Greatness of name in the father a disadvantage to the tons, 16 S-13. 
Eloquence, 16 14-33. 

Difficult of attainment, 16 14-17. 

Difference in the theory and practice of eloquence, 16 17-33. 
Of injuries and benelits, 16 34-18 I. 

Foolish love allied to hatred, 16 34-17 7. 
The nature of injuries, 17 7-13. 
The characteristics of courtesy, 17 14~ss. 
The benelits of nature often bought and sold, 18 1-7. 
Of memory, 18 e-19 2. 

In its nature frail, 18 B-lS. Jonson's own memory described in 
the words of Seneca, 18 10-20. Nature of other memories : 
the ready-witted, alow of memory, and vUt versa, 18 30-19 a. 
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Tlie ineqaalitf of suffrage, 19 3-1. 

Partiality and malice in the judgineDt or friend mad foe, 19 R-IT. 

God 19 read in his creations, 19 lB-27. 

Of Truth, 19 28-20 B. 

"No vice without bis patronage," 20 0-33. 

Of wit, 20 34-21 IS. A writer need not be everywhere witty. Straining 

after wit reprehended as an affectation of the age, 21 6-K, 
Of poets, 21 1«~23 31. 

Preposterous nature of current opinion, 21 lB-22 2; worthlessnesi 

of contemporary estimates of literature, 22 2-18. 
Poetry a cruel mistress, 22 19. Those poets have flourished who 
have made poetry a pastime, 22 20-29. The honest old ser- 
vant must write and starve, 22 SO. 
Vulgar love of bombast and bravado, 22 31-23 8. 
Jonson on Shakespeare, who is commended by the players for that 
wherein he most faulted, 23 Q-le. Jonson's love of the man, 
and honor for his memory, 23 18-18. Shakespeare's nature, 
and the wealth of his genius, 23 1B-3I. 
Of the difference of "wits," 23 32-27 27. 

Diversity of mind quite as great as that of body, 23 32-24 10. 

The forward and bold, 24 11-20. 

The ostenUtioui and superficial, 24 2l-2«. 

Those that ape eccentricity and originality, 24 2S-25 S. 

The effeminate and shallow, 25 (f-14. 

The hasty plagiarist, 25 ia-2S. 

The mendacious coiner of authorities, 25 26-30. 

Those that conceal tbeii study to gain credit for unutnaJ natural 

gifts, 25 31-26 6. 
Those who presume on their own talents, and deride learning in 

others, 26 T-12. 
Ignorant imitators of these, 26 12-21. 

Ignorance may succeed where wisdom fears to advance, 26 23-31. 
" The true artijicer " true to life, 26 31-27 2. He avoids extrava- 
gance, conceals his art, 27 2-g. Misjudged by his age, he 
is appreciated by posterity, 27 8-is, His qualities, 27 18-27. 
Of knowledge, 27 28-32 IS. 

No disease of the soul but ignorance, 27 28-28 3. 

Knowletfee, the action of the soul, 28 4-13. 
Relaxation necessary to success in study, 28 14~1T. Reminiscence 

of a vehement student, 28 1T-29 3. 
Men's eminence appears in their own way, 29 1-10. 
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Of renowned oratore, 29 a)-30 a. 
Men of present Epirit, 29 10-29. 
Ncceuit; > »pai to eloquence, 29 3»-30. 
Diligence and study the greatest aid, 30 1-e. 
Dangers of a single model, 30 7-lD. 
Bacon as a model of eloquence, 30 10-21. 
List of English wriCera, 30 2S-3I 12. Bacon the centre of the 

great literary age of England, 31 S-IO. 
A wise statesman fosters education and learning, 31 12-27. 
Personal estimate of Bacon, 31 21-32 3. 

Corruption of language an indication of corrupt manners, 32 4-lD. 
Of Ibc uncertainty of humao afhirs, 32 IB-^ 
Of princes, 32 2S-34 u. 

Nature of the vulgar, and their presumption in censuring their 

sovereign, 32 26-33 h. 
The prince to be loved next to God: his position ax head of the 

Church and arbiter of life and death, 33 e-lS. 
Mercy should be his chief attribule, 33 IT. 
The clemency of James I., 33 Z3-M. 
A prince should be wise rather than learned, 33 27-34 11. 
Of the malignity of the learned, 34 12-35 23. 
Misuse of learning, 34 12-24. 
Dignity of the poet above that of the philosopher, divine, or 

statesman, 3+ M.-3S 8. 
Idle controversy and controversionalists, 35 4-lT. Religious con- 
troversy disapproved, 35 IS-23. 
Untimely boasting, 35 24-31. 
Of flattery, 35 32-36 21. 

No necessity can justify a man in becoming a parasite, 35 34. 
Flalteiy a necessity to some, 36 1-21. 
Human life a play, 36 22-37 4. In which most are imitators, and the 

good alone contemn the play of fortune. 
Of the characteristics of princes and those about them, 37 B-43 16. 
Familiarity in the prince a sign of usurpation, 37 S-lO. 
Infamous complaints of tyrants, 37 11-22. 
Qasses of the nobility, 37 23-34. 

The unselfish servants of the prince. 
The selfish (i) Such as shun trouble. 

(a) Such as serve their own profit. 
The firmest right of kings, that of heredity, 37 30-38 l. 
Difference between him who is raised to sovereignty by the favor 
of his peers and by the power of the people, 38 I-IB, 
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The glory of clemency, 38 20-39 zs. 
Religion [he strength of empiie, 39 16-30. 

Religion in the pcince includes all other virtues, 3930-32. 
No man should miinnur at the action of the prince, 40 4-B. 
Of tyrants and their wickedness, 40 ^29. 

A good king is a public servant, 40 28-29. 
The illiterate prince, ■ pilot without eyes, 40 30. 

The victim of ill-counsel and flattery, 40 30-41 11. 
The true prince tLe pastor of his people, 41 12-28. 

Justice above power, 41 30. 

Wars of aggrandiiement disapproved, 41 30-4S. 

Care in the administration of justice at home, 42 1-T. . 

Recognition of merit, 42 7-19. 
The honors of the virtuous are the honors of their time, 42 2A-25. 
The well-born often heirs to their ancestors' vices, 42 38-33. 
Thieves of public money, 42 34-43 5. 

Not always safe from the justice of the prince, 43 6-IB. 
Of the good, and the evil, 43 16-48 36. 

The good and evil contrasted, 43 18-24, 

The innocent need no defence, 43 21. 
Personal reminiscence, 43 2e-44 !3. 

Jonson accused to the king on insufficient groondi, 
13 27-44 9; abused as a maker of verses, 
44 10-12: his context misconstrued, 44 12-18; 

^ his poverty made a reproach, 44 19-23. 

Great wickedness not the product of poverty, 44 34-27. 
Poverty praised. 44 ZI-32. Money not true riches, which redde 

alone in the mind, 44 33. 
Unworlhiness of the ostentation of wealth, 45 1-46 5. 
Worthlessness of the world of fashion, 46 8-28. 
Folly of luxury in building and adornment, 46 29-47 11. 
Folly of those that count all by losa and gain, 47 12-26. 
Wickedness of those that delight in the vices of others, 47 26-48 3. 
Vice must be shunned in reality as well as in appearance, 48 4-13. 
Virtue alone gives glory, 48 14-2S. 
Those who depend on appearances are short-lived in their pride, 

48 28-35. 

Poetry and painting compared, 49 1-Sl 9, 
Their likeness to nature, 49 l-«. 

' The pen nobler than the pencil, 49 8-8. 
Their common ends, nature above Mt in both, 49 B-1*. 
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Of painting, its nearness to nalure and its divine origin, 49 15-2t. 

Various painters eicel in various qualities, 19 23-30. 

Discoveries in painting, 49 iw-ss. 

Need of variety of style in both arts, 49 34-50 T. 
The advancement of painting, 50 8-51 8. 

Origin of art in poetry and geometry, 50 s-io. 

Symmetry, elegance, perspective, 50 10-20. 

Philosophy as affecting art, 50 20-2T. 

Danger of departing from nature into the grotesque, 50 21-31. 

Original of plastic art in pottery, 50 3l-a4. 

Socrates a teacher of art, SO 34-51 1. 
, Succession of ancient Greek painters, 51 S-S. 

Six famous artists of Italy named. 51 &-B. 
Of parasites, 51 10-52 26. 

The species defined, 51 10-lT. 

Their servility in praise and dispraise, 51 iT-M. 

Contrasted with the true man, 51 27-52 10. 
Parasites mark the impotence of the great, 52 U-14. 
Gossip beneath the contempt of the honorable, 52 14-18, 
The fate of a parasite, 52 l>-23. 
To praise all as great a vice as to blame all, 52 34-28. 
On style, 52 27-72 4, 

Address to " his lordship," 52 27-53 3. 
Education of the young, S3 3-S4 18. 

Should be adapted to different natures, 53 4-12. 

Change, a recreation, S3 12-lB. 

Gentle means as incentives to study, S3 1K-2I. 

Public preferable to a private education, 53 21-S4 s. 

Judicious praise, 54 lO-ie. 

Disapproval of corporal punishment, 54 16-18. 
Necessaries to a good st^e, 54 lS-56 8. 

I. Read the best authors. 

z. Observe the best speakers. 

3- Exercise in writing, 54 19-22. 
Involves a. What to write. 

b. The manner of it. 

e. Its arrangement, S4 22-2S. 

Practice should be slow but incessant, 54 28-32. 

Revision should he frequent, 54 32-55 18. 

Dangers of ready writing, 5S 1S-23. 

Fallow your natural bent, 55 23-2T. 
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Study of good models valuable : 

1. In exciting the mind and memory, 

2. In exciting emulation, 

3. As a means of quotation, 55 2T-56 4. 
Various styles should J)e exercised, 56 4-B. 

Method of teaching, 56 9-59 8. 

Experiment more valuable than precept; precept preferable 

to reprehension, 56 »-lT. 
Nature more availing than rules of art. 56 21-36. 
Natural defects in style, 56 2T-57 T. 

Dependent on age, and not to be reprehended too severely 

in the young, 56 32-57 7. , 

Early impieasiona the moat lasting, 57 T-lS. 
The clearest and simplest authors to be read lirst, 57 15-58 B. 
Extremes of antiquity and newness to be avoided, 57 

Great authors to be read for their matter, 57 30-58 5. 

Nature no niggard in her endowments, 58 s-18. 

Labor necessary to all attainment, 58 i9-2a. 

Many things may be learned together, 5S 23-59 8. 
Misuse of learning, 59 9-21. 

EUmtntarii stnts, gabblers, pedants. 
Value of pure and plain language, 59 22-32, 
Speech tbe distinguishing trait of man and the instrument of 

society, 59 33-60 2. 
Words and sense the body and soul of language, 60 3-T. 
Of words, 60 7-62 21. 

Words should be chosen : 

1. According to the speaker. 

2. With reference to the subject, 60 7-iB. 
Use and misuse of metaphors, 60 1S-6I 1. 
Dangers of coining new words, 61 1-8. 
Custom the mistress of language, 61 9-14, 
Use of archaic words, 61 14-31. 

Words of ornament should grow out of style, 61 31-62 «. 
Importance of accuracy, 62 6-11. 

Style should be such that nothing can be taken away without 
loss, 62 11-21. 
Varieties of style, 52 23-66 9. 

. Enomerated as (i) tbe brief, (l) the concise, (3) the abrupt, 
(4) the congruent and harmonious, 62 22-90. 
Periods should not be too bng, 62 31-33. 
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Qearn«S3 and obscurity, 62 33-^ le. 
Use of hyperbole, 63 is-aa. 
Ute and misoM of metaphor, 61 3Z-64 14. 
Ze slylt etst I'hemmt, 64 15-66 9. 

In general, 64 I5-^. 

With respect to structure, 64 23-65 13. 

A» to " figure and feature," 6S 14-18. 

As to " composition," i.e. construction, 6S 1»-S4. 
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Strum tt ttnltntiarutii quasi *T\i) dicta a mulHpliei materia et 
varieiate in iis eontenta. Qtumadmedum emm vu^ soUmm infint- 
tam arberum Mosctnliunt indiserimiHatim multiludinem Sj'lvani 
dicere: tta ttiam liirat sues in quiiui varia ft divtrsa materia 
epusmla temire' eengesta eratti, Sylvas affeUaiani antiqui: Timber- 
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Foriuna. — 111 fortune never crushed that man whom 
good fortune deceived not. I therefore have counselled 
my friends never to trust to her fairer side, though she 
seemed to make peace with them ; but to place all things 
she gave them so, as she might ask them again without ^ 
their trouble ; she might take them from them, not pull 
them ; to keep always a distance between her and them- , 
selves. He knai£S_QaLJus-jaBai~stHagi))--thar~tiat}t--BoLj 
■"ft °'^"""*7 H eaven prepares g< T"d men wj||i rmsg^a ■ 1 
—but no ill can hq pppn tn 3 gp^^ yn^r, GoHtraries are » 
not mixed. Yet that which happens to any man may 
to every man. But it is in his reason, what he accounts 
it and will make it. 

Casus. — Change into extremity is very frequent and 
easy. As when a beggar suddenly grows rich, he com- 's 
monly becomes a prodigal ; for, to obscure his former 
obscurity, he puts on riot and excess. 

Consiiia. — No man is so foolish but may give another 
good counsel sometimes ; and no man is so wise but may 
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easUy err, if he will take no others' counsel but his own. 
But very few men are wise by their own counsel, or 
learoed by their own teaching. For he that was only 
taught by himself had a fool to his master. 

Fama. — A fame that is wounded to the world would 
be better cured by another's apology than its own : for 
few can apply medicines well themselves. Besides, the 
man that is once hated, both his good and his evil deeds 
oppress him : he is not easily emergent. 

Negotia. — In great affairs it is a work of difficulty to 
please all. And oit times we lose the occasion of carry- 
ing a business well and thoroughly by our too much haste. 
Fo r passions are spiritu al rebels, and raise sedition against 
the understanding. 

patria. — There is a necessity all men should 
love their country : he that professeth the contrary may 
be delighted with his words, but his heart is there. 

Jngenia. — Natures that are hardened to evil you shall 
sooner break than make straight ; they are hke poles 
« that are crooked and dry, there is no attempting them. 

Applausus. — We praise the things we hear with much 
^ more willingness than those we see, because wefiniiyj. 
tbe pres£nt-and reverence the past ; thinking ourselves | 
instructed by the one, and overlaid by the other. 
»5 Opinio. — Opinion is a light, vain, crude, and imper- 
fect thing; settled in the imagination, but never arriving 
at the understanding, there to obtain the tincture of 
reason. We labor with it more than truth. There is 
much more holds us than presseth us. An ill fact is one 
30 thing, an ill fortune is another ; yet both oftentimes sway 
us alike, by the error of our thinking. 

Impostura. — Many men believe not themselves what 

they would persuade others ; and less do the things 

which they would impose on others; but least of all 

» know what they themselves most confidently boast. Only 
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they set the sign of the cross over their outer doors, 
and sacrifice to their gut and their groin in their inner 
closets. 

Jactura vita. — What a deal of cold business doth a 
man misspend the better part of life in ! in scattering s 
compliments, tendering visits, gathering and venting 
news, following feasts and plays, m aking a little wintg ,- ''"*" 
l yve in ^ dark c omer. 

Hypocrita. — Pu riianus HypocrUa est Hixretieus , qutm 
opinio propria perspicacia, gua sibi videtur, cum paucis, 
in Ecilesia dogmatibus errores quosdam ammadvertisse, 
de statu mentis delurbavit: unde sacro furore percitus , 
^hre netice pugnat contra magistratus, sic ratus obedien- 
HampritsBm Deo. 

Mutua auxilia. — ^"Tljlir "'"^° *•«* : sovereignty 15 
gives it. Sovereignty needs counsel : learning affords 
it. There is such a consociarion of ofhces between 
the prince and whom his favor breeds, that they 
may help to sustain his power as he their knowledge. 
It is the greatest part of his liberality, his favor ; and id 
from whom doth he hear discipline more willingly, or 
the arts discoursed more gladly, than from those 
whom his own bounty and benefits have made able 
and faithful? 

Cogni/[io'\ universi. — In being able to counsel others, .; 
a man- must be furnished with i i.imivflrnnl ""rf '"' 
himself, to the knowledge of all nature — that is, the 
matter and seed-plot : there are the seats of all argu- 
ment and invention. But especially you must be cun- 
ning in the nature of man : there is the variety of things y 
which are as the elements and letters, which his art and 
wisdom must rank and order to the present occasion- 
For we see not all letters in single words, nor all places 
in particular discourses. That cause seldom happens 
wherein a man will use all arguments. » 
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Consiliartt adjunc^'\, prcbitas, sapUntia. — The two 
chief things that give a man reputatioD in counsel are the 
opin ion of his honesty and the opii ^itjg of his wigHnm ; 
the sEithority of those two will persuade when the same 
J counsels uttered by other persons less qualified are of 
no efficacy or working. 

Vita recta. — Wisdom without honesty is mere craft 
and cozenage. And therefore the reputation of honesty 
'S: ~ <irst be gotten, which cannot be but by living well, 
lo Ji'^ik, 1 lifr ii n Hiiiiii iin, iliii iit 

Obsequtntia, kumanitas, so&citudo. — Next a good 
life, to beget love in the persons we counsel, by dissem- 
bling our knowledge of ability in ourselves, and avoiding 
all suspicion of arrogance, ascribing all to their instmc- 
15 tion, as an ambassador to his master, or a subject to his 
sovereign; seasoning all with humanity and sweetness, 
only expressing care and solicitude. And not to counsel 
rashly, or on the sudden, but with advice and medita- 
tion. Pat nox consilium . For many foolish things fall 
•o from wise men, if they speak in haste or be cxtemporal. 
r It therefore behoves the giver of counsel to be circum- 
I spect ; especially to beware of those with whom he is not 
I thoroughly acquainted, lest any spice of rashness, fc^ y. 
^^^Hove appear, which will be marked ^new per- 
as sons and men of experience in afblrs. 

■ Modestia, parrh4sia. — And to the prince, or his supe- 
rior, to behave himself modestly and with respect. Yet 
free fr om flattery or empire. Not with insolence or pre- 
cept ; but as the prince were already furnished with the 

30 parts he should have, especially in affairs of state. For 
in other things they will more easily suffer themselves to 
be taught or reprehended : they will not willingly con- 
.tend, but hear, with Alexander, the answer the musi- 
cian gave him : Absit, o rex, ut tu melius hac scias, 

31 quam (go. 
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Pfr<^irui/(— .A.j^«*%> — A man should so deliver 
himself to the oature of the subject whereof he speaks, 
that his hearer may take knowledge of his discipline with 
some delight ; and so apparel fair and good matter, that 
^h. ^H„^^,^..c nf ^i^pa-^y h^^ j](,f, ^f;f'^|nJ''H ; redeem arts 
from their rough and braky seats, where they lay hid and 
overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open and flowery light, 
where they may take the eye and be taken by the hand. 

Natura non effxia. — I cannot think Nature is 
spent and decayed that she can bring forth r .': 5 m 
worth hei former years. She is always the same, like 
herself; and when she collects her strength is abler still. 
Men are decayed, and studies : she is not . 

^onnimium credendum aniiquitati. — I know nothing 
can conduce more to letters than to examine the writings u 
of the ancients, and not to rest in their sole authority, or 
take all upon trust from them, provided the plagues of 
judging and pronouncing against them be away ; such as 
are envy, bitterness, precipitation, impudence, and scur- 
rile scoffing. For to all the observations of the ancients » 
we have our own experience, which if we will use and . 
apply, we have better means to pronounce. It is true j 
they opened the gates, and made the way that went be- / 
fore us, but as guides, not commanders : Non domini | 
I nostri, sed duces fuere. Trut h lie s open to all ; it is no *s 
man's several Pa tet omnibus Veritas ; nond um es t occu - 
fa ta. Mulium ex ilia, etiam futuris relictum est. 

Disseniire licet, sed cum ratione. — If in some things 1 
dissent from others, whose wit, industry, diligence, and 
judgment, I look up at and admire, let me not therefore w 
hear presently of ingratitude and rashness. For I thank I 
those that have taught me, and will ever ; but yet dare I 
not think the scope of their labor and inquiry was to I 
envy their posterity what they also could add and find out. 
If I err, pardon me : Nulla ars simul et invettta est etii 
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absohtta, I do not desire to be equal to those that went 
before ; but to have my reason examined with theirs, and 
so much &ith to be given them, or me, as chose shall 
evict. I am neither author nor fautor of any sect. I will 
5 have no man addict himself to me ; but if I have any- 
thing right, defend it as Truth's, not mine, save as it con- 
duceth to a common good. It profits not me to have 
any man fence or fight for me, to flourish, or take a side. 
Stand for truth, and 'lis enough ; Non mihi eedendum, 

lo sed veritate. 

ScitnAa UberaUi non vu/gi suni. — Arts that respect 
the mind were ever reputed nobler than those that serve 
the body, though we less can be without them, as tillage, 
spinning, weaving, building, etc., without which we could 

■s scarce sustain life a day. But these were the works of 
every hand ; the other of the brain only, and those the 
most generous and exalted wits and spirits, that cannot 
rest or acquiesce. The mind of man is still fed with 
labor: O fiere pascitur . 

*> There is a more secret cause, and the power of liberal 
studies lies more hid than that it can be wrought out by 
profane wits. It is not every man's way to hit. There are 
men, I confess, that set the caract and value upon things 
as they love them j but Kjeacais not every man's mistress. 

35 It is as great a spite to be praised in the wrong place, and 
by a wrong person, as can be done to a noble nature, 

Honesta ambitio. — If divers men seek fame or honor 
by divers ways, so both be honest, neither is to be blamed ; 
but the y that seek immortality are not only worthy of love, 

JO but of praise. "~" " 

Maritus improbus. — He hath a delicate wife, a fair 
fortune, a family to go to be welcome ; yet he had 
rather be drunk with mine host and the fiddlers of such 
a town, than go home. 
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Afflictio pia magistra. — AffliptioQ.Jeacheth .a .adcked 

Deploratis facilis descemus Avemi. — Ma ny might go 
to ^^■"■'•••^ ""til Half the labor t hf]- gn t.a hnll, if they 
would venture their industry the right way ; but " The s 
devil take all ! " quoth he that was choked in the mill- 
dam, with his four last words in his mouth. 

j£gidius cursu superal. — A cripple in the way out- 
travels a footman or a post out of the way. 

Prodigo nummi nauci. — Bags of money to a prodigal » 
person are the same that cherry-stones aie with some 
boys, and so thrown away. . 

Munda et sordida. — A woman, the more curious she I 
is about her face is commonly the more careless about 
her house. tj 

Debitum deploratum. — Of this spilt water there is a 
little to be gathered up : it is a desperate debt. 

Latro sesquipedalis. — The thief that had a longing at 
the gallows to commit one robbery more before he was 
hanged. And like the German lord, when he went out » 
of Newgate into the cart, took order to have his arms set 
up in his last herborough : said he was taken and com- 
mitted upon suspicion of treason, no witness appearing 
against him ; but the judges entertained him most civ- 
illy, discoursed with him, offered him the courtesy of the 15 
rack ; but he confessed, etc. 

Calumnia fructus . — I am beholden to calumny, that 
she hath so endeavored and taken pains to belie me. 
It shall make me set a surer guard on myself, and keep 
a better watch upon my actions, jo 

A tedious person is one a man would leap a steeple 
from, gallop down any steep hitl to avoid him ; forsake 
his meat, sleep, nature itself, with all her benefits, to 
shun him. A mere impertinent; one that touched 
neither heaven nor earth in his discourse. He opened js 
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an entry into a &ur room, but shut it again presently. I 
spake to him of garlic, he answered asparagus ; consulted 
him of marriage, he tells me of hanging, as if they went 
by one and the same destiny. 
5 Bellum scribentium. — What a sight it is to see writers 
committed together by the ears for ceremonies, syllables, 
points, colons, commas, hyphens, and the like, fi ghting as 
for thpi r fip-g gnH n<*-ir uitarg j and angiy that none are 
frighted at their noises and loud brayings under their 
lo asses' skins. There is hope of getting a fortune without 
digging in these quarries. Sed meKore in omne ingenio 
attimotjae quam/ortuna sum usus. 

Pingue solum lassat; sedjuvat ipse labor. 

Differentia inter dodos et sciohs. — Wits made out 

'5 their several expeditions then for the discovery of truth, 
to find out great and profitable knowledges; had their 
several instruments for the disquisition of arts. Now 
there are certain scioli or smatterers that are busy in the 
skirts and outsides of learning, and have scarce anything 

K of soli<L_litci3ltire to commend them. They may have 
some edging or trimming of a scholar, a welt or so ; but 
it is no more. 

Impo.'torum fiicus. — Imposture is a specious thing, 
yet never worse than when it feigns to be best, and to 

ij none discovered sooner than the simplest. For truth 
and goodness are plain and open ; but imposture is ever 
ashamed of the light. 

Icuncularum motio. — A puppet-play must be shad- 
owed and seen in the dark ; for draw the curtain, el sor- 

yi detgesti£iilatio. 

Principes et administri. — There is a great difference 
in the understanding of some princes, as in the quality of 
their ministers about them. Some would dress their 
masters in gold, pearl, and all true jewels of majesty; 
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others furnish them with feathers, bells, and ribbons, and 
are therefore esteemed the titter servants. But they are 
ever good men that must make good the times; if the 
men be naught, the times will be such. Finis exsptclan- 
dus est in unoqueque hominum ; anintali ad mutationem j 
promptissimo. 

Scitum Hispanicum. — It is a quick saying with the 
Spaniards, Artes inter haredes nan dividi. Yet these 
have inherited their fathers' lying, and they brag of it. 
He is a narrow-minded man that affects a triumph in any » 
glorious study ; but to triumph in a lie, and a lie them- 
selves have forged, is frontless. Folly often goes beyond 
her bounds ; but impudence knows none. 

Non nova res livor. — Envy is no new thing, nor was it 
bom only in our times. The ages past have brought it i; 
forth, and the coming ages will. So long as there are men 
fit for it, quorum odium virtute relicta placet, it will never 
be wanting. It is a barbarous envy, to take from those 
men's virtues which, because thou canst not arrive at, 
thou impotently despairest to imitate. Is it a crime in » 
me that I know that which othns had not yet known but 
from me ? or that I am the author of many things which 
never would have come in thy thought but that I taught 
them ? It is a new but a foolish way you have found out, 
that whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you »s 
would destroy or ruin with evil speaking ; as if you had 
bound both your wits and natures prentices to slander, 
and then came forth the best artificers when you could 
form the foulest calumnies. 

Nil gratius p roterj ifi^b [ ro] . — Indeed nothing is ofjo 

r-*^ more credit or request now than a petulant paper, or 

scoffing verses ; and it is but convenient to the times and 

manners we live with, to have then the worst writings and 

studies flourish when the best begin to be despised. HI 
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arts begin where good end. The time was when men 
would leant and study good things, not envy those that 
had them. Then men were had in price for learning ; 
now letters only make men vile. Jam literm sordent. He 

J is upbraidingly called a poet, as if it were a most con- 
temptible nick-name : but the professors, indeed, have 
made the learning cheap — railjpg i^nd tiii l iliiig rimprs, 
whose writings the vulgar more greedily read, as being 
taken with the scurrility and petulancy of such wits. He 

a shall not have a reader now unless he jeer and lie. Pastus 
hodierlni] ingen\ii'\. Il is the food of men's natures; 
the diet of the times ; gallants cannot sleep else. The 
writer must Ue and the gentle reader rests happy to hear 
the worthiest works misinterpreted, the clearest actions 

s obscured, the innocentest life traduced: and in such a 
licence of lying, a field so fruitful of slanders, how can 
there be matter wanting to his laughter? Hence comes 
the epidemical infection; for how can they escape the 
contagion of the writings, whom the vinilency of the cali 

o umnies hath not staved off from reading ? 

Nothing doth more invite a greedy reader than an 
unlooked-for subject. And what more unlooked-for than 
to see a person of an unblamed life made ridiculous or 
odious by the artifice of lying ? Sed seculi morbus. But it 

>5 is the disease of the age ; and no wonder if the worl(;lj_ 

_ growing ol d, begin to be infirm ; old age itself is a disease. 
It is long since the sick worid began to dote and talk 
idly : would she had but doted still ! but her dotage is 
now broke forth into a madness, and become a mere 

io frenzy. 

Alastoris malitia. — This Alastor,who hath left nothing 
unsearched or unassailed by his impudent and licentious 
lying in his aguish writings (for he was in his cold quak- 
ing fit all the while), what hath he done more than a 

15 troublesome base cur? barked and made a noise afar off; 
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had a fool or two to spit in his mouth, and cherish him 
witha musty bone? But theyare rather enemies of my 
fame than me, these barkers. 

MaH Ckoragi fuere. — It is an art to have so much 
judgment as to apparel a lie well, to give it a good j 
dressing ; that though the nakedness would show de- 
formed and odious, the suiting of it might draw their 
readers. Some love any strumpet, be she never so shop- 
like or meretricious, in good clothes. But these, nature 
could not have formed them better to destroy their own k, 
testimony and to overthrow their calumny. 

Hear-say news. — That- an t-lt^ph ant, [in i ]6 30, came _ 
hither ambassador from the Great Mogul, who could both 
write and read, and was every day allowed twelve cast of 
bread, twenty quarts of Canary sack, besides nuts and ,5 
almonds the citizens' wives sent him. That he had a 
Spanish boy to his interpreter, and-his chief negociation 
was to confer or practise with Archy, the principal fool of 
state, about stealing hence Wuidsor Castle and carrying it 
away on his back if he can, n 

Lingua sapienHs, potius quam loqutntxs optanda, — A 
wise tongue should not be licentious and wandering ; but 
moved and, as it were, governed with certain reins from 
the heart and bottom of the breast : and it was excel- 
lently said of that philosopher, that there iTin j wall rir ij 
P^r^pgt j.f ti'M\ ^f j^ p.^r m^ithi to restrain the petu- 
lancy of our words ; that the rashness of talkmg should 
not only be retarded by the guard and watch of our heart, 
but be fenced in and defended by certain strengths placed 
in the mouth itself, and within the hps. But you shall y, 
see some so abound with words, without any seasoning or 
taste of matter, in so profound a security, as while they 
are speakii^, for the most part they confess to speak they 
know not what. 
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Of the two — if either were to be wished — I would rather 

have a plain downright wisdom, than a foolbh and affected 

eloquence. For what is so furious and Bedlam like as a 

vain sound of chosen and excellent words, without any 

J subject of sentence or science mixed ? 

^V hpm thn d i ttnirn nf t wi lli n g n tHl m il i paii mrlh , hr 
— Nay/Tsther than he will not 
discourse he will hire men to dear him. And so heard, 
not hearkened unto, he comes off most times like a 
lo mountebank, that when he hath praised hb medicines, 
finds none will take them, or tnist him. He is like 
Homer's Thersites a^rpoaeip, AKpiriiivBoi, speaking 
without judgment or measure. Loquax magis, quam 
facundus ; satis ioquentia, sapitnHa parum. 

15 rXiitfmi TOt ^Ttaax^i ir iirSpAirairw IfHffTai 

ttiSttXSi, irA([<m) H x^' vATit nirftr laioTit. 
Optinma est iomini lingm thesaurus, et ingens 
Gratia, qu£c parcis menxumt singula veibii. 

Ulysses, in Homer, is made a long-thinking man 
» before he speaks ; and Epaminondas is celebrated by 
Spintharus to be a man that, though he knew much, yet 
he spoke but little. Demaratus, when on the bench he 
was long silent and said nothing, one asking him if it 
were folly in him, or want of language, he answered, 
aj"A fool could never hold his peace." For too much 
talking is ever the index of a fool. 

Dum Ucet indoctus, potent cordatns babeii; 
/ Is morbos aoiini namque taceodo tegit. 

/ Nor is that worthy speech of "^"^ff thf r''''~"Tl'fr tlT ^ 
I y passed over without the note of ignorance ; who being 
I invited to a feast in Athens, where a great prince's am- 
' bassadors were entertained, and was the only person had 
said nothing at the table ; one of them with courtesy 
asked him 1 " What shall we tetum from thee> Zeno, to 
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the prince our master, if he ask us of thee?" "Nothing," 

he replied, " more, but that you found an old man i 

Athens t hat knew to be silent amongst his cu ps." It wa 

near a miracle to see an old man silent, si~ 

the disease of age ; but amongst cups makes it fiilly a \ 

wonder. 

Argute dictum. — It was wittily said upon one that was 
taken for a great and grave man so long as he held his 
peace : "This man might have been a counsellor of state, 
till he spoke ; but having spoken, not the beadle of the » 
ward." 'E;((^vflia. Pythag\orce\ quam laudabilis ! yAutr- 
trtfi wpo tCiv SXXiay Kpani, dtoTs iirofievoi. Linguam cohibe, 
pra aliis omnibus, ad deorum extfnplum. Digito com- 
ptsce labellum. 

Acutius cemuntir vitia quam virtutes. — There is is 
almost no man but he sees clearlier and sharper the vices 
in a speaker, than the virtues. And there are many, 
that with more ease will find fault with what is spoken 
foolishly than can give allowance to that wherein you 
are wise silently. The treasure of a fool is always in hia » 
tongue, said the witty comic poet ; and it appears not in 
anything more than in that nation, whereof one, when he 
had got the inheritance of anjinluckyoUgrange, would 
needs sell it ; and to draw buyers proclaimed the virtues 
of it. " Nothing ever thrived on it," saith he. " No owner jj 
of it ever died in his bed ; some hung, some drowned 
themselves ; some were banished, some starved ; the trees 
were all blasted ; the swine died of the measles, the cattle 
of the murrain, the sheep of the rot ; they that stood were 
tagged, bare, and bald as your hand ; nothing was ever jd 
reared there, not a duckling, or a goose," Hospitium 
fuerat calamitatis. Was not this man like to sell it? 

Vulgi expectatio. — Expectation of the vulgar is more 
drawn and held with newness than goodness ; we see it 
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in fencers, in playei^, in poets, in preachers, in all where 
fame promiseth anything ; so it be new, though never so 
nai^ht and depraved, they run to it, and are taken. 
Which shews, that the only decay or hurt of the best 
5 men's reputation with the people is, their wits have out- 
lived the people's palates. They have been too much or 
too long a feast. 
hi Claritas patria. — Greatness of name in the father oft- 
1 1 times helps not forth, buLOKCiaihelms. the son ; they stand 
|io too near one another. The shadow kills the growth : so 
much, that we see the grandchild come more and oftener 
to be heir of the first, than doth the second : he dies 
between ; the possession is the third's. 
Eloquentia. — Eloquence is a great and diverse thing : 
i% nor did she yet ever favor any man so much as to be- 
come wholly his. He is happy that can arrive to any 
degree of her grace. Yet there are who prove themselves 
masters of her, and absolute lords; but I believe they 
may mistake their evidence : for it is one thing to be 
» eloquent in the schools, or in the hall j another at the 
p bar, or in the pulpit. There is a difference between 
I mooting and pleading; between fencing and fighting. 
I /To make arguments in my study, and confute them, is 
I I easy ; where I answer myself, not an adversary. So I can 
'i see whole volumes dispatched by the umbra tical rlortors 
on all sides. But draw these forth into the just lists ; let 
them appear sub die, and they are changed with the place, 
like bodies bred in the shade ; they cannot suffer the sun 
or a shower, nor bear the open air ; they scarce can find 
■^ themselves, that they were wont to domineer so among 
r their auditors : but indeed I would no more choose a 
/ rhetorician for re^;ning in a school, than I would a pilot 
f for rowing in a pond. 

Amor et odium. — Love that is ignorant, and hatred, 
35 have almost the same ends. Many foolish lovers wish 
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the same to their friends, which their enemies would : as 
to wish a friend banished, that they might accompany 
him in exile ; or some great want, that they might relieve 
him; or a disease, that they might sit by him. They 
make a causeway to theii courtesy by injury, as if it were : 
not bonestcr to do nothing than to seelc a way to do good 
by a mischief. 

Injuria. — Injuries do not extinguish courtesies : they 
only suffer them not to appear fair. For a roan that doth 
me an injury atter a courtesy, takes not away the cour- v. 
tesy, but defaces it : as he that writes other verses upon 
my verses, takes not away the first letters, but hides 
them. 1 

Beneficia. — Nothing is a courtesy unless it be meant I 
us ; and that friendly and lovingly. We owe no thanks «i 
to rivers, that they carry our boats ; or winds, that they 
be favoring and fill our sails ; or meats, that they be 
nourishing. For these are what they are necessarily. 
Horses carry us, trees shade us, but they know it not. 
It is true, some men may receive a courtesy and not » 
know it ; but never any man received it from him that 
knew it not. Many men have been cured of diseases by 
accidents ; but they were not remedies. I myself have 
known one helped of an ague by falling into a water, 
another whipped out of a fever : but no man would ever "s 
use these for medicines. It is the mind, and not the 
event, that distinguisheth the courtesy from wrong. My 
adversary may offend the judge with his pride and imper- 
tinences, and I win my cause ; but he_ meant it not me 
as a courtesy. I scaped pirates by being shipwracked ; 30 
was the wrack a benefit therefore? No; the doing of 
courtesies aright is the miicing of the respects for his own 
sake and for mine. He that doeth them merely for his 
own sake is like one that feeds his cattle to sell them : 
he hath his horse well dressed for Smithlield. a 
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Valor rerum. — The price of many things is far above 
^ what they are bought and sold for. Life and health, 

which are both inestimable, we have of the physician ; 

as learning and knowledge, the t me tillage of the mind . 
] from our schoolmasters. But the fees of the one or the 

salary of the other never answer the value of what we 

received, but served to gratify their labors. 

Metnoria. — Memory, of all the powers of the mind, is 

the most delicate and frail j it ii Mlf runl n 
lothat age invades. " ""- '-"-— ■■- 

contcsseth of himself he had a miraculous one, not only 

to receive but to hold. I myself could, in my youth, 

have repeated a ll that ever I had mad e, and so continued 
_ til! I was p as t^ foity ;^ since, it is much decayed in me. | 
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fYet I ca n rep eat whoje Jtooks tha. t ^I have read, and 
poems of some selected friends which I have liked to 
charge my memory with. It was wont to be &ithful to 
me ; but shaken with age now, and sloth, w hirh weak- 
ens the strongest abilities, it may perform somewhat, but 

» cannot promise much. By exercise it is to be made bet- 
ter and serviceable. Whatsoever Itjajoi gd with it while 
I was young and a boy, it offers me readily, and without 
stops ; but what I trust to it now, or have done of later 
years, it lays up more negligently, and often times loses ; 

15 so that I receive mine own (though frequentiy called for) 
as if it were new and borrowed. Nor do 1 always find 
presently from it what I do seek ; but while I am doing 
another thii^, that I labored for will come ; and what 
I sought with trouble will offer it self when I am quiet. 

>o Now, in some men I have found i t as happv as Nature.- ' 
who, whatsoever they read or pen, they can say without 
book presently, as if they did then write in their mind. 
And it is more a wonder in such as have a swift style, for 
their memories are commonly slowest; such as torture 

» jbeJF-writings, and g o i. 
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Deeds fix somevhat, and make it their own at last, though 
but through thcii own vexation. 

Copti/[iorum'] suffragia. — Suflragea in Parliament are 
□umbered, not weighed ; nor can it be otherwise in those 
public councils where nothing is so unequal as the equal- s 
ity ; for there, how odd soever men's brains or wisdoms 
are, their power is always even and the same. 

Stare a partibus. — Some actions, be they never so 
beautiful and generous, are often obscured by base and 
vile misconstructions, either out of envy or ill-nature, that m 
judgeth of others as of it self. Nay, the times are so 
wholly grown to be either partial or malicious, that if he 
be a friend, all sits well about him, his very vices shall be 
virtues ; if an enemy, or of the contrary faction, nothing 
is good or tolerable in him ; insomuch that we care not is 
to discredit and shame our judgments to soothe our pas- 
sions. 

Deus in (reaturis. — Maqjs rea d in his face ; H yl in 
His creatures ; but not as the philosopher, the creature of 
glory, reads him ; but as the divine, the servant of hu- » 
mility ; yet even he must take care not to be too curious. 
For to utter truth of God, but as he thinks only, may be 
dat^erous, who is best known by our not knowing. Some 
things of Him, so much as He hath revealed or com- 
manded, it is not only lawful but necessary for us to »j 
know; for therein our ignorance was the first cause of 
our wickedness. . 

I( Veritas prcprium hominis. — Truth is man's proper I 
fkood, and the only immortal thing was given to our mor- | 
tality to use. No good Christi an or ethnic , if he be hon- si 
est, can miss it; no statesman or patriot should. For 
without truth all the actions of mankind are craft, malice, 
or what you will, rather than wisdom. Homer says he 
hates him worse than bett-moutb that utters one thing 
with his tongue and keeps another in his breast. Which is 
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hi^ expression was grounded on divine reason; for a 
lying mouth is a stinking pit, and murders with the con- 
tagion it venteth. Beside, nothing is lasting that is 
feigned \ it will have another face than it had, ere long. 
As Euripides saith, " No lie ever grows old." 

NuUutn vitium sine patrodnio. — It is strange there 
should be no vice without his patronage, that when we 
have no other excuse we will say, we love it, we cannot 
forsake it. As if that made it not more a fault. We 
cannot, because we thiulc we cannot, and we love it 
because we will defend it. We will rather excuse it than 
be rid of it. That we cannot is pretended ; but that we 
^ will not is the true reason. How many have I known 
that would not have their vices hid; nay, and, to be 
noted, live like Antipodes to others in the same city: 
never see the sun rise or set in so many years, but be as 
they were watching a corpse by torch-light ; wo uld n ot 
sin the common way, buth^l'1 tha|_a^ kind of rusticity. 



They would do it new, or contrary, for the inlamy7-tb«y 

"> were ambitious of living backward ; and at last arrived at 
that, as they would love nothing but the vices, not the 
vicious customs. It was impossible to reform these na- 
tures ; they were dried and hardened in their ill. They 
may say they desired to leave it, but do not trust them ; 

»5 and they may think they desire it, but they may lie for 
all that ; they are a little angry with their follies now and 
then; marry, they come into grace with them again 
quickly. They will confess they arc offended with their 
manner of living : like enough ; who is not ? When they 

30 can put me in security that they are more than offended, 
that they hate it, then I'll hearken to them, and perhaps 
believe them : but many now-a-days love and hate their 
ill together. 

De vere arguHs. — I do hear them say often: some 

js men are not witty, because they arc not everywhere witty ; 
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than which nothing is more foolish. If an eye or a nose 
be an excellent part in the face, therefore be all eye 
or nose ? I think the eyebrow, the forehead, the cheek, 
chin, lip, or any part else are as necessary and natural in 
the place. But now nothing is good that is natural ; r^ht s 
and natural language seem[s] to have least of the wit in it ; 
that which is writhed and tortured is counted the more 
exquisite. Cloth of bodkin or tissue must be embroid- 
ered ; as if no face were fair that were not pouldred or 
painted ; no beauty to be had but in wresting and writh- 1< 
ii^ our own tongue. Nothing is fashionable till it be 
deformed ; and this is to write like a gentleman. All 
must be affected and preposterous as our gallants' clothes, 
sweet- bags, and night-dressings, in which you would think 
our men lay in, like ladies, it is so curious. n 

Censura de poetis. — Nothing in our age, I have ob- 
served, is more preposterous than tl; £_running judgments 
upon poetry and po ets ; when we shall hear those things 
commended and cried up for the best writings which a 
man would scarce vouchsafe to wrap any wholesome drug x 

in : he wnnlji npvf;^ li[J>it hit tubflrrn with them. And 

those men almost named for miracles, who yet are so vile 
that if a man should go about to examine and correct 
them, he must make al! they have done but one blot. 
Their good is so entangled with their bad as forcibly one a. 
must draw on the other's death with it. A sponge dipped 
in ink will do all -. 

ComitetuT Pnnica libnun 
Spongia. 
Et pauh post, jc 

Non possnnt ■ • . mulbe, 

una litura potest 

Yet their vices have not hurt them ; nay, a great many 
they have profited, for they have been loved for nothing 
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else. And this false opinion grows strong against tlie best 
men, if once it take root witti the ignorant. Cestius, in 
his time, was preferred to Cicero, so far as the ignorant 
duisL They teamed him without book, and had him often 
in their mouths ; but a man cannot imagine that thing so 
foolish or rude but will find and enjoy an admirer ; at 
least a reader or spectator. Thf popp^tg an. Kf^T, nnnr 
despite of the pbyers; H eath's e pigrams and the 
Sculler's poems have their applause. There are never 

» wanting tSat dare prefer the worst preachers, the worst 
pleaders, the worst poets ; not that the better have left to 
write or speak better, but that they that hear them judge 
worse ; Non Hit pejus dicunt, sed hi corruptius judUani, 
Nay, if it were put to the question of the water-rimer's 

ij works, ajjainiif ^p^ifr'n, T doubt not but they would find 
more suffrages ; because the most favor common vices, 
out of a prerogative the vulgar have to lose their judg- 
ments and like that which is naught 
Poetry, in this latter age, hath proved but a mean mis- 

» tress to such as have wholly addicted themselves to her, 
or given their names up to her family. They who have but 
saluted her on the by, and now and then tendered their 
visits, she hath done much for, and advanced in the way of 
their own professions — both the law and the gospel — 

•s beyond all they could have hoped or done for themselves 
without her favor. Wherein she doth emulate the judi- 
cious but preposterous bounty of the time's grandees, who 
accumulate all they can upon the parasite ai fresh-man 
in their friendship ; but think an old client or honest 

30 servant bound by his place to write and starve. 

Indeed, the multitude commend writers as they do 
fencers or wrastlers, who, if they come in robustiously 
and put for it with a deal of violence, are received for 
the braver fellows; when many times their own rude- 

» ness is a cause of their disgrace, and a slight touch of 
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their adversary gives all that boisterous force the foil. 
But in these things the unskilful are naturally deceived, ■ 
and judging wholly by the bulk, think rude things greater | ^ 
than polished, and scattered more numerous than com- J 
posed. Nor think this only to be true in the sordid mul- j 
titude, but t hp nm^^ fr snrt "^ out gnllnnt' ; for all are the 
multitude, only they differ in clothes, not in judgment or 
understanding. 

De Shakespeare nostra^i'\. — I remember the players 
have often mentioned it as an honor to Shakespeare, » 
that in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he never 
blotted out a line. My answer hath been, " Would he 
had blotted a thousand," which they thought a malevolent 
speech. I had not told posterity this but for their igno- 
rance, who chose that circumstance to commend tjieir is 
Mend by wherein he most faulted ; and to justify mine | 
own candor, for I In veH the man, and do honor his j 
memory on this side idolatry as much as anyt. 



indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature ; had an 
excellent £incy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, » 
wherein he flowed with that facility that sometime it 
was necessary he should be stopped. " Su fflaminandui 
" as Augustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his 
own power; woul d the rule of i t had been so too. 
Many times he fell into those things, couTff'ncrt'-escSpels 
laughter, as when he said in the person of Caesar, one 
speaking to him : " Cxsar, thou dost me wrong." He 
repUed : "Csesar did never wrong but with just cause ; " 
and such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed 
his vices with his virtues. There was ever more in him 30 
to be prised than to be pardoned. 

Jngeniorum discrimtna. — In the difference of wits 
I have observed there are many notes ; and it is a Uttle 
maistiy to know them, to discern what every nature, 
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every disposition will bear: for before we sow our 
land we should plough it. There are no fewer forms 
of minds than of bodies amongst us. The variety is in- 
credible, and therefore we must search. Some arc fit to 
make divines, some poets, some lawyers, some physicians ; 
some to be sent to the plough, and trades. There is no 
doctrine will do good where nature is wanting. Some 
wits are swelling and high ; others low and still ; some 
hot and fiery; others cold and dull; one must have a 
bridle, the other a spur. 

There be some that are forward and bold ; and 
these will do every little thing easily : I mean that is 
hard by and next them, which they will utter unietarded 
without any shamefastness. These never perform much, 
but quickly. They are what they are on the sudden; 
they show presently, like grain that, scattered on the 
top of the ground, shoots up, but takes no root, has a 
yellow blade, but the ear empty. They are wits of good 
promise at first, but there is an ingenisHHum ; they stand 
still at sixteen, they get no higher. 

Vou have others that labor only to ostentation ; and are 
ever more busy about the colors and surface of a work 
than in the matter and foundation, for that is hid, the > 
other is seen. 1 

Ot hers that in composition are nothing but what is I 
rough and broken! - Q f» p e r -sabrbras, altaque saxa | 
cadunt. And if it would come gently, they trouble it | 
of purpose. They would not have it run without rubs, 
as if that style were mnry ■jtmnp; i^p H manj^ that stroke 
30 the ear with a kind of unevenness. These men err not 
[ by chance, but knowingly and willingly; they are hke 
men that afTect a fashion by themselves; have some 
singularity in a ruff, cloak, or hat-band ; or their beards 
; specially cut to provoke beholders, and set a mark upon 
;35 themselves. They would be reprehended while they are 
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looked on. And this vice, one that is in authority w ith I \\ JV/^^^ ' 

the rest, lovii^, delivers over to them to oe imitated ; | , ^ , y] 
so that oft-times the faults which he fell into the others 
seek for. This is the danger, when vice becomes a pre- .? d 
cedent. ^1 JV^ "^ 

Others there are that have no composition at all; but^""^ , ^ 

runs and slides, and only makes a sound. Women's ^xJ^ 

poets they are called, as you have women's tailors. y^'V-^^f^'"^ a' 



The; nrite a verse bs smooth, as soft as ci 
In whicli there is no tonent, not: scatce st 
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y You may sound these wits and find the depth of them 
with your middle finger. They are cre am-bowl -, or but 
^ puddU deep. 

Some that turn over all books, and are equally search- ij 
ing in all papers ; that write out of what they presently 
find or meet, without choice. By which means it hap- 
pens that what they have discredited and impugned in fi 
one work, they have before or afl^r extolled the same in I 
llanother. Such are all the essayists, even their master u/ 
[I Montaigne. These, in all they write, confess still what / 
nbooks they have read last, and therein their own folly so ' 
much, that they bring it to the stake raw and undig ested ; 
not that the place did need it neither, but that they 
thought themselves fiimished and would vent it. "5 

Some, again who, after they have got authority, or, 
which is less, opinion, by their writings, to have read 
much, dare presently to feign whole books and authors, | 
and lie safely. For what never was, will not easily be ' 
found, not by the most curious. lo 

And some, by a cunning protestation against all read- 1 
ing, and false venditation of their own naturals, think 
to divert the sagacity of their readers firom themselves, / 
and cool the scent of their own fox-like thefts; whenj 

.1 CooJic 
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yet they are so rank, as a man may finfjl whnlf BilfT"* 

^ t»y>tiig«- iisufpeH froqf one author : their necessities 

compelling them to read for present use, which could not 

be in many books; and so come forth more ridiculously 

J and palpably guilty than those who, because they cannot 

trace, they yet would slander their industry. 

But the wretcheder are the obstinate contenmers 

Tof all helps and arts ; such as presnyiin y f^p tjipir nwn 

I ";hirq)g_ which, perhaps, are excellent, dare deride all 

Jd diligence, and seem to mock at the terms when they 
understand not the things ; thinking that way to get 
off wittily with their ignorance. These arc imitated often 
by such as are their peers in negligence, though they can- 
not be in nature ; and they utter all they can think with 

15 a kind of violence and indisposition, unexamined, with- 
out relation either to person, place, or any fitness else ; 
and the more wilfiil and stubborn they are in it the more 
learned they are esteemed of the multitude, through their 
excellent vice of judgment, who think those things the 

» stronger that have no art ; as if to break were better than 
to open, or to rend asunder gentler than to loose. 

It cannot but comc to pass that these men who com- 
monly seek to do more than enou^ may sometimes 
happen on something that is good and great ; but very 

»j seldom : and when it comes it doth not recompence 
the rest of their ill. For their jests, and their sen- 
tences, which they only and ambitiously seek for, stick 
out, and are more eminent, because all is sordid and vile 
about them ^ as .lights are more discerned in a thick 

v darkness than a faint shadow. Now, because they speak 

r all they can, however unfidy, they are thought to have the 

j I greater copy ; where the leari;cd use ever elec^giLand-a-' 

I I mean, they look back to what they intended at first, ahd 

make all an even and proportioned body. The true arti- 

35 ficer will not run away from Nature as he were afraid <^ 
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her, or depart from life and the likeness of truth, but 
speak to the capacity of his hearers. And though his 
language differ from the vulgar somewhat, it shall not fly 
from all humanity, witlLth gTaroerlanes and Taroer-chams 
of the late age, which nad nothing in them but the scenical 
strutting and furious vociferation to warrant them to the 
ignorant gapers. He knows it is his only art so to carry it, 
as none but artificers perceive it. In the mean time, per- 
haps, *"*..■■= rtll''"^ haiTPi]^ ^1n»^ Ipan, a pfmr wiHtPr, or jjy 
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what contumelious word can come in their cheeks, by : ' 
these Kien who, without labor, judgment. kno igladffgrTw- 
;;'"li Ti'' '"ig" , ?rt ""-ti-'fd pr pr r fnr ail hrfn rr him. He 
gratulates them and their fortune. An other age, or juster _ 
men, will acknowledge the virtues of his studies, hjs wis- 
d om in dividin g, his subtlety in arguing, with what strength ij 
he doth inspire his readers, with what sweetness he strokes 
them ; in inveighing, what sharpness ; in jest, what urban- 
ity he uses ; how he,doth reign in men's affections ; how 
invade and break in upon them, and make their minds 
like the thing he writes. Then in his_£locutioiL,to behold » 
what word is proper, which hath ornament, which height, 
what is beautifully translated, where figures are tit, which 
gentle, which strong, to show the composition manly; 
and how he hath avoided faint, obscure, obscene, sordid, 
humble, improper, or effeminate phrase ; which is not ij 
only praised of the most, but commended, which is worse, 
especially for that it is naught. 

Ignoraniia animee. — I Icnnw n o disea se of the soul 
but ig nOTance. not of the arts and sciences, but of it self; 
yet relating to those it is a pernicious evil, the darkener 30 
of man's life, the disturber of his reason, and common 
confounder of truth, with which a man goes groping in 
the dark, no otherwise than if he were blind. Great 
understandings are most racked and troubled with it; 
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nay, sometimes they will rather choose to die than not to 
know the things they study for. Think thpn what an evil 
it is, and what good the contrary. 

Scientia. — Knowledge is the action of the soul, and is 

s perfect without the senses, as having the seeds of all 
science and virtue in it self; but not without the service 
of the senses ; by those organs the sod works ; she is a 
perpetual agent, prompt and subtle : but often flexible 
and erring, entangling herself like a silkworm, but her 

lo reason is a weapon with two edges, and cuts through. 
In her i ndagations oft-times new scents put her by, and 
she takes in errors into her by the same conduits she 
doth truths. 

Otium stttdiorum. — Ease and relaxation are protitable 

IS to all studies. The mind is like a bow, the stronger by 

being unbent. But the temper in spirits is all, when to 

command a man's wit, when to favor it. I have known a 

r~ man vehement on both sides, that knew no mean, either | 

to intermit his studies or call upon them again. When ' 

go he hath set himself to writing he would join night to day, 
press upon himself without release, not minding it, rill he 
fainted; and when he left off, resolve himself into all 
sports and looseness again, that it was almost a despair 
to draw him to his book; but once got to it, he grew 

ij stronger and more earnest by the ease. His whole pow- 
ers were renewed ; he would work out of himself what he 
desired, but with such excess as his study could not be 
ruled ; he knew not how to dispose his own abilities, or 
husband them ; he was of that immoderate power against 

30 himself. Nor was he only a strong, but an absolute 
speaker and writer ; but his subtlety did not show it sell ; 
his judgment thought that a vice ; for the ambush hurts 
more that is hid. He never forced his language, nor 
went out of the highway of speaking but for some great 

3s necessity or apparent profit ; for he denied figures to be 
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invented for ornament, but for aid ; and still thought it 
an «ttreme madness to bind or wrest that which ought to 
berij^L . 

r Slili tmitunHa. — UJ& no wonder men's eminence 1 
appears but in their own way. Virgil's felicity left him 5 I 
in prose, as TuUy's forsook him in verse. Sallust's ora- 
tions are read in the honor of story, yet the most elo- 
quent Plato's speech, which he made for Socrates, is 
neither worthy of the patron nor the person defended. 
Nay, in the same kind of oratory, and where the matter » 
is one, you shall have him that reasons strongly, open 
negligently ; another that prepares well, not fit so well. 
And this happens not only to brains, but to bodies. One 
can wrastle well, another run well, a third leap or throw 
the bar, a fourth lift or stop a cart going : each hath hts <s 
way of strength. So in other creatures — some dogs are 
for the deer, some for the wild boar, some are fox- 
hounds, some otter-hounds. Nor are all horses for the 
coach or saddle, some are for the cart and panniers. 

De Claris oratoribus. — I have known many excel- » 
lent men that would speak suddenly to the admiration of 
their hearers, who upon study and premeditation have 
been foreaken by their own wits, and no way answered 
their fame ; their eloquence was greater than their read- 
ing, and the things they uttered t^ftttar tha n thngp thcyai 
knew ; their fgSunc deserved better of them than their . 
care. For men of present spirits, and of greater wits I 
than study, do please more in the things they invent • 
than in those they bring. And I have heard some of 
them compelled to speak, out of necessity, that have so 30 
infinitely exceeded themselves, as it was better both for 
them and their auditory that they were so surprised, not 
prepared. Nor was it safe then to cross them, for their 
adversary, their anger made them more eloquent. Yet 
these men I could not but love and admire, that they 3% 
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returned to their studies. They left not diligence, as 
many do, when their rashness prospered ; for diligence is 
a great aid, even to an indifferent wit ; when we are not 
contented with the examples of our own age, but would 
5 know the face of the former. Indeed, the more we con- 
fer with the more we profit by, if the persons be chosen. 
Dominus Verulamius. — One, though he be excellent 
and the chief, is not to be imitated alone ; for never no 
imitator ever grew up to his author ; likeness is always on 
ID this side truth. Yet there happened in my time one noble 
spieaker who was full of gravity in his speaking ; his lan- 
guage, where he could spare or pass by a jest, was no bly - 
V- censoriou s. No man ever spake more neatly, more 
I presly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, less 
19 idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech 

' but consisted of his own graces. His hear ers could not - 

rniigb "1- i".^v .iri^n f.B>>T -*iW »ithf.ii[ jQgs. [^^ Com- 
manded where he spoke, and had his judges angry and 
H pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections 
more in his power. The fear of every man that heard 
him was lest be should make an end. 

Scriptorum caialogus. — Cicero is said to be the only 
wit that the people of Rome had equalled to their em- 
pire. Ingenium far imperio. We have had many, and 
15 in their several ages (to take in but the former seculum) 
Sir Thomas More, the elder Wyatt, Henry Earl of Surrey, 
Chaloner, Smith, Eliot, B[ishop] Gardiner, were for 
their times admirable ; and the more, because they began 
eloquence with us. Sir Nico[las] Bacon was singular, 

(30 and almost alone, in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's 
times. Sir Philip Sidney and Mr, Ho oker^(in different 
matter) grew great masters of wit and language, and in 
whom all vigor of invention and strength of judgment 
met. The Earl of Essex, noble and high ; and Sir Walter 
35 Raleigh, not to be contemned, either for judgment oi 
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Style ; Sir Henry Savile, grave, and truly lettered ; Sir i 
Edwin Sandys, excellent in both; Lor rd"| E|i:erton, the ) 
Chancellor, a grave and fjyeat oratqr, and best when he Tl 
was provoked ; but his learned and able, though unfor- * 
tunate, successor is he who hath filled up all numbers, s 
and performed that in our tongue which may be com- 
pared or preferred eldier to insolent Greece or haughty 
Rome. In short, within his view, and about his times, 
were all the wits bom that could honor a language or 
help study. Now things daily fall, wits grow downward, '° 
and eloquence grows backward; so that he may be 
named and stand as the mark and dx^^ of our language. 

De augmtnHs sdentiarum. — I have ever observed it 
to have been the office of a wise patriot, among the 
greatest affairs of the State, to take care of the common- 's 
wealth of learning. For schools, they are the seminaries 
of State ; and nothing is worthier the study of a states- 
man than that part of the republic which we call the ad- 
vancement of letters. Witness the care of Julius Ctesar, 
who, in the heat of the civil war, writ his books of Anal- » 
ogif, and dedicated them to Tully. This made the late 
Lord S[aint] Alban entitle his work Novum Organum; 
which, though by the most of superficial men, who' cannot 
get beyond the t itle of n nminaU^ it is not penetrated 
nor understood, it really pppiieth all defects of leam jnp " 
whaS oever. and is a book 

Qui loDgum nolo scriptoii porriget xvum. | 

My conceit of his person was never increased toward I 
him by his place or honors. But I have and do rever- 
ence him for the greatness that was qnlx^ropcUoUiUSi,^ ■ 
_self, in that he seemed to me ever, by his work, one of 
the greatest men, and most worthy of admiration, that 
had been in many ages. Tn hi-j aHvprgity T <;vnr praye d 
that God would give him strei^h ; for greatness he could 
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not want. Neither could I condole in a word or syllabic 
for him, as knowing no accident could do barm to virtue, 
but rather help to make it manifest. 

De corruptela morum. — There cannot be one color 
5 of the mind, another of the wit If the mind be staid, 
grave, and composed, the wit is so ; that vitiated, the 
other is blown and deflowered. Do we not see, if the 
mind languish, the members are dull? Look upon an 
effeminate person, his very gait confesseth him. If a man 

Id be fiery, his motion is so ; if angry, it is troubled and vio- 
lent. So that we may conclude wheresoever manners 
and fashions are corrupted, language is. It imitates the 
public riot. The excess of feasts and apparel are the 
notes of a sick state, and the wantonness of language, of 

15 a sick mind. 

De rebus mundanis. — If we would consider what our 
affairs are indeed, not what they are called, we should 
find more evils belonging us than happen to us. How 
often doth that which was called a calamity prove the 

» beginning and cause of a man's happiness? and, on the 
contrary, that which happened or came to another with 
great gratulation and applause, how it hath lifted him but 
a step higher to his ruin? as if he stood before where he 
might fall safely. 

11 Vu^ mores. — Morbus contitialis. — The vulgar are 
commonly ill-natured, and always grudging against their 
governors ; which makes that a prince has more business 
and trouble with them than ever Hercules had with the 
bull or any other beast ; by how much they have more 

10 heads than will be reined with one bridle. There was 
not that variety of beasts in the ark, as is of beastly natures 
in the multitude ; especially when they come ' to that 
iniquity to censure their sovereign's actions. Then all 
the counsels are made good or bad by the events ; and 
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it falleth out that the same facts receive from them 
the Dames, now of diligence, now of vanity, now of 
majesty, now of fury ; where they ought wholly to hang 
on his mouth, as he to consist of himself, and not others' 
counsels. s 

Prineeps. — After God, nothing is to be loved of man 
like the prince ; he violates Nature that doth it not with 
his whole heart. For when he hath put on the care of 
the public good and common safety, I am a wretch, and 
put-of[r| man, if I do not reverence and honor him, in lo 
whose charge all things divine and human are placed. 
Do but ask of Nature why all living creatures are less 
dehghted with meat and drink that sustains them than 
with venery that wastes them? and she will tell thee, the 
first respects but a private, the other a common good, 15 
propagation. He is the arbiter of life and death : when 
he finds no other subject for his mercy, he should 
spare himself. All his punishments are rather to correct 
than to destroy. Why are prayers with Orpheus said to 
be the daughters of Jupiter, but that princes arc thereby » 
admomshed that the petitions of the wretched ought to 
have more weight with them than the laws themselves. 

De opfiimo\ Rege Jacobo. — It was a great accufmu]- 
lation to His Majesty's deserved praise that men might 
openly visit and pity those whom his greatest prisons i; 
had at any time received or his laws condemned. 

De Princ\ipuin\ adjunctis. — Sed vere prudens haud 
concipi poisit Prineeps, nisi simul et bonus. Wise is 
rather the attribute of a prince than learned or good. 
The learned man protits others rather than himself; the 30 
good man rather himself than others ; but the prince 
commands others, and doth himself. The wise Lycurgus 
gave no law but what himself kept. Sylla and Lysander 
did not so ; the one living extremely dissolute himself, 
enforced frugality by the laws ; the other permitted is 
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those licenses to others which himself abstained from. 
But the prince's prudence is his chief art and safety. 
In his counseb and deliberations he foresees the future 
times : in the equity of his judgment he hath remem- 
5 brance of the past, and knowledge of what is to be 
done or avoided for the present. Hence the Per- 
sians gave out their Cyrus to have been nursed by a 
bitch, a creature to encounter it, as of sagacity to seek 
out good ; showing that wisdom may accompany forti- 
lo tude, or it leaves to be, and puts on the name of rash- 
ness. 



i 



De niaUgn\itaU'\ studentium. — There be some men 
are bom only to suck out the poison of books : Habent 
venenum pro victu ; into, pro deUeiis. And such are they 
that only relish the obscene and foul things in poets, 
which makes the profession taxed. But by whom? Men 
that watch for it ; and, had they not had this hint, are so 
unjust valuers of letteis as they think no learning good 
but what brings in gain. It shows they themselves would 
never have been of the professions they are but for the 
profits and fees. But if another learning, well used, can 
instruct to good life, inform manners, no less persuade 
\ and lead men than they threaten aud compel, and have 
no reward, is it therefore the worst study? I could never 
think the study of wisdom confined only to the philoso- . 
pher, or of piety to the divine, or of state to the politic ; 
but that he whic h can feig n a commonwealth (which is 
1 I the poet) can^gcuKH-il-BilE^ounsels, strenglEen it with 
' laws, correct it with judgments, inform it with religion 

rand morals, is all these. We do not require in him mere 
elocution, or an excellent faculty in verse, but the exact 
knowledge of all virtues and their contraries, with ability 
. to render the one loved, the other hated, by his proper 
embattling them. The philosophers did insolently, to 
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challenge only to themselves that which the greatest gen- 
erals and gravest counsellors never durst. For such had 
rather do than promise the best things. 

Conirovers\iaks\ scriptores. — S ome cor ||||iiiiiiliiii ill" " 
^JHtiiljr are like swaggerers In a tavern that catch that s 
which stands next them, the candlestick or pots; turn 
everything into a weapon : oft-times they fight blindfold, 
and both beat the air. More Andaialarum gut clausis 
eculis pugnant. The one milks a he-goat, the other 
holds under a sieve. Their arguments are as fluxive. a s " 
liquor spilt upon a table, which with your finger you may 
drain as you will. Such controversies or disputations 
(carried with more labor than profit) are odious j where 
most times the truth is lost in the midst or left untouched. 
And the fruit of their fight is, that they spit one upon is 
another, and are both defiled. These fencers in religion 
I like not. 

Morbi. — The body hath certain diseases that are vrith 
less evil tolerated than removed. As if to cure a leprosy 
a man should bathe himself with the warm blood of a » 
murdered child, so in the Church some errors may be 
dissimuled with less inconvenience than can be dis- 
covered. 

ytutantia intempesHva. — Men that talk of their own 
benefits are not beUeved to Ulk of them because they n 
have done them ; but to have done them because they 
might talk of them. That which had been great, if 
another had reported it of them, vanisheth, and is noth- 
ing, if he that did it speak of it. For men, when they 
cannot destroy the deed, will yet be glad to take advan- 30 
tage of the boasting, and lessen it. 

Adulatio. — I have seen that poverty makes men do 
uniit things ; but honest men should not do them ; they 
should gain otherwise. Though a man be hungry, he 
should not play the parasite. That hour wherein I would 3S 
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repent me to be honest, there were ways enow open 
for me to be rich. But flatteiy is a fine pick-lock of 
tender ears; especially of those whom fortune hath 
borne high upon their wings, that submit their dignity 
9 and authority to it, by a soothing of themselves. For, 
indeed, men could never be taken in that abundance 
with the springes of others' flattery, if they began not 
there ; if they did but remember how much more profit- 
able the bitterness of truth were, than all the honey dis- 

iD tilling from a wborish voice, which is not praise, but 
poison. But now it is come to that extreme folly, or 
rather madness, with some, that he that flatters them 
modestly or sparingly is thought to malign them. If 
their friend consent not to their vices, though he do not 

15 contradict them, he is nevertheless an enemy. When 
they do all things the worst way, even then they look for 
■praise. Nay, they will hire fellows to flatter them with 
suits and suppers, and to prostitute their judgments. 
They have livery- friends, friends of the dish, and of the 

>o spit, that wait their turns, as my lord has his feasts and 
guests. 

De vita humana. — I have considered our whole life 
is like a play : wherein every man forgetful of himself, is 
in travail with expression of another. Nay, we so insist in 

"5 imitating others, as we cannot when it is necessary return 

to ourselves; like children, that imitate the vices of 

stammerers so long, till at last they become such, and 

make the habit to another nature, as it is never forgotten. 

Depiis etprobis. — Good men are the stars, the planets 

y> of the ages wherein they hve and illustrate the times. 
God did never let them be wanting to the world : as 
Abel, for an example of innocency, Enoch of purity, 
Noah of trust in God's mercies, Abraham of faith, and so 
of the rest. These, sensual men thought mad because 

%% they would not be partakers or practisers of their mad- 
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ness. But they, placed high on the top of all virtue, 
looked down od the stage of the world and contemned 
the play of fortune. For though the most be playe'rs, 
some must be spectators. 

Mores auliei. — I have discovered that a feigned $ 
familiarity in great ones is a note of certain usurpation 
on the less. For great and popular men feign them- 
selves to be servants to others to make those slaves to 
them. So the fisher provides bait for the trout, roach, 
dace, etc., that they may be food to him. ,o 

Impiorum querela. — The complaint of Caligula was 
most wicked of the condition of his times, when he said 
they were not famous for any public calamity, as the 
reign of Augustus was, by the defeat of Varus and the 
legions J and that of Tiberius, by the falling of the thea- ij 
tre at Fidenfe ; whilst his oblivion was eminent through 
the prosperity of his affairs. As that other voice of his 
was worthier a headsman than a head when he wished 
the people of Rome had but one neck. But he found 
when he fell that they had many hands. A tyrant, how » 
great and mighty soever he may seem to cowards and 
sluggards, is but one creature, one animal. 

NobiHum ingenia. — I have marked among the nobil- 
ity some are so addicted to the service of the prince and 
commonwealth, as they look not for spoil ; such are to is 
be honored and loved. There are others which no ob- 
ligation will fasten on ; and they are of two sorts. The 
first are such as love their own ease ; or, out of vice, of 
nature, or self- direction, avoid business and care. Yet 
these the prince may use with safety. The other remove 3° 
themselves upon craft and design, as the architects say, 
with a premeditated thought, to their own rather than 
their prince's profit. Such let the prince take heed of, 
and not doubt to reckon in the hst of his open enemies. 

Principum varia\Ho\ Firmissima vero omnium basis 3$ 
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Jus hareditarium PrincipU. — There is a great vari&tioi) 
between him that is raised to the sovereignty by the ia- 
vor of his peers and him that comes to it by the suflir^e 
of the people. The first holds with more difficulty, be- 
j cause he hath to do with many that think themselves his 
equab, and raised him for their own greamess and op- 
pression of the rest. The latter hath no upbraiders, but 
was raised by them that sought to be defended &om 
oppression : whose end is both the easier and the honester 

lo to satisfy. Beside, while he hath the people to friend, 
who are a multitude, he hath the less fear of the nobility, 
who are but few. Nor let the common proverb of he 
that builds on the people builds on the dirt, discredit my 
opinion : for that hath only place where an ambitious and 

>j private person, for some popular end, trusts in them 
against the public justice and magistrate. There they 
will leave him. But when a prince governs them, so as 
they have still need of his administration (for that is his 
art), he shall ever make and hold them faitbfiil. 

" dementia. — A prince should exercbe his cruelty not 
by himself, but by his ministers ; so he may save himself 
and his dignity with his people by sacrificing those when 
he list, sai th thp grf^at Hof ;t^r "*' "*■■"■, ^fi.-l'i»«'^l But 
I say he p uts nff man and goes into a beast, that is cruel. 

n No virtue is a prince's own, or becomes him more, than 
this clemency : and no glory is greater than to be able to 
save with his power. Many punishments, sometimes and 
in some cases, as much discredit a prince, as many fu- 
nerals a physician. The state of things is secured by 

30 clemency ; severity represseth a few, but it irritates more. 
Haud infima ars in principe, ubi leniias, ubi severitas 
plus polleat in eofnmune bonum, eallere. The lopping of 
trees makes the boijgbs shoot out thicker ; and the tak- 
ing away of some kind of enemies increaseth the number. 

as It is then most gracious in a prince to pardon when 
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many about him would make him cruel ; to think then 
how much he can save when others tell him how much 
he can destroy ; not to consider what the impotence of 
others hath demolished, but what his own greatness can 
sustain. These are a prince's virtues : and they that give 5 
him other counsels are but the hangman's factors. t 

dementia tutela optima. -^ He that is cruel to halves I V+. (/C^A^ 
fsaith th e said S[ain|| t Nicholasi losethnoless theoppor-/ 
tunity of his cruelty than of his benefits : for then to use/ 
his cruelty is too late ; and to use his favors will be 10 
interpreted fear and necessity, and so he loselh the 
thanks. Still the counsel is cruelty. But princes, by 
hearkening to cruel counsels, become in time obnoxious 
to the authors, their flatterers, and ministers; and are 
brought to that, that when they would, they dare not is 
change them ; they must go on and defend cruelty with 
cruelty ; they cannot alter the habit. It is then grown 
necessary, they must be as ill as those have made them : 
and in the end they will grow more hatefiil to themselves 
than to their subjects. Whereas, on the contrary, the » 
merciful prince is safe in love, not in fear. He needs no 
emissaries, spies, intelligencers to entrap true subjects. 
He fears no libels, no treasons. His people speak what 
they think, and Ullt openly what they do in secret. They 
have nothing in their breasts that they need a cypher for. »s 
He is guarded with his own benefits. 

Religio. —The strength ofemj Tire is in reli(pon. Wh at 
else is the Palladium (with Homer) that kept Troy so 
long from sacking? Nothing more commends the Sov- 
ereign to the subject than it. For he that is religious y 
must be merciful and just necessarily : and they are two 
strong ties upon mankind. Justice is the virtue that 
innocence rejoiceth in. Yet even that is not always so 
safe, but it may love to stand in the sight of mercy. For 
sometimes misfortune is made a crime, and then inno- u 
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cence is succored no less than virtue. Nay, oftentimes 
virtue is made capital ; and through the condition of the 
times it may happen that that may be punished with our 
praise. Let no man therefore munnur at the actions of 
the prince, who is placed so far above him. If he offend, 
he hath his discoverer. God hath a height beyond him. 
But " where the prince is good," Euripides saith, " God 
is a guest in a human body." 

Tyranni. — There is nothing with some princes sacred 
above their majesty, or profane, but what violates their 
sceptres. But a prince, with such counsel, is like the 
god Terminus, of stone, his own landmark, or as it is in 
the fable, a crowned lion. It is dangerous offending such 
a one, who, being angry, knows not how to forgive ; that 
cares not to do anything for maintaining or enlarging of 
empire ; kills not men or subjects, but destroyeth whole 
countries, armies, mankind, male and female, guilty or 
not guilty, holy or profane ; yea, some that have not seen 
the light. All is under the law of their spoil and hcence. 
But princes that neglect their proper office thus their fort- 
une is oftentimes to draw a Sejanus to be near about them, 
who will at last affect to get above them, and put them 
in a worthy fear of rooting both them out and their family. 
For no men hate an evil prince more than they that 

'i helped to make him such. And none more boastingly 
weep his ruin than they that procured and practised it. 
The same path leads to ruin which did to rule when men 
profess a licence in governing. A good king is a public 
servant. 

30 JlUUratus princeps. — A prince without letters is a pilot 
without eyes. All his government is groping. In sover- 
eignty it is a most happy thing not to be compelled ; but 
so it is the most miserable not to be counselled. And 
how can he be counselled that cannot see to read the 

3S best counsellors, which are books : for they neither flatter 
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us nor hide from us? He may hear, you will say ; but 
how shall he always be sure to hear truth, or be counselled 
the best things, not the sweetest? They say princes 
learn no art truly but the art of horsemanship. The 
reason is the brave beast b no flatterer. He will throw % 
a prince as soon as his groom. Which is an argument 
that the good counsellors to princes are the best instru- 
ments of a good age. For though the prince himself be 
of a most prompt inclination to all virtue, yet the best 
pilots have need of mariners besides sails, anchor, and lo 
other tackle. 

Character principis. — If men did know what shining 
fetters, gilded miseries, and painted happiness thrones and 
sceptres were, there would not be so frequent strife about 
the getting or holding of them ; there would be more 'S 
principalities than princes ; for a prince is the pastor of 
the people. He ought to shear, not to flay his sheep ; to 
take their fleeces, not their fells. Who were his enemies 
before, being a private man, become his children now he 
is public. He is the soul of the commonwealth, and » 
ought to cherish it as his own body. Alexander the Great 
was wont to say, he hated that gardener that plucked his 
herbs or flowers up by the roots. A man may milk a 
breast till the blood come; chum milk and it yieldeth 
butter, but wring the nose and the blood followeth. He sj 
is an ill prince that so pulls his subjects' feathers as he 
would not have them grow again; that makes his ex- 
chequer a receipt for the spoils of those he governs. No, 
let him keep his own, not affect his subjects' ; strive 
rather to be called just than powerful Not, like the 3= 
Roman tyrants, affect the surnames that grow by human 
slaughters; neither to seek war in peace, nor peace in 
war, but to observe faith given, though to an enemy. 
Study piety toward the subject; show care to defend 
him. Be slow to punish in divers cases, but be a sharp as 
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and severe revenger of open crimes. Break no decrees 
or dissolve no orders to slacken the strength of laws. 
Choose neither magistrates, civil or ecclesiastic, by fevor 
or price j but with long disquisition and report of their 

I worth b)! all suffrages. Sell no honors, nor give them 
hastily, but bestow them with counsel and for reward ; if 
he do, acknowledge it though late, and mend it. For 
princes are easy to be deceived ; and what wisdom can 
escape it where so many court-arts are studied ? But, 

"> above all, the prince is to remember that when the great 
day of account comes, which neither magistrate nor prince 
can shun, there will be required of him a reckoning for 
those whom he hath trusted, as for himself, which he must 
provide. And if piety be wanting in the priests, equity in 

15 the judges, or the magistrates be found rated at a price, 
what justice or religion is to be expected? which are the 
only two attributes make kings akin to gods, and is the 
Delphic sword, both to kill sacrifices and to chastise 
offendera. 

» De gratioiis. — When a virtuous man is raised, it brings 
gladness to his friends, grief to his enemies, and glory to 
his posterity. Nay, his honors are a great part of the 
honor of the times ; when by this means he is grown to 
active men an example, to the slothful a spur, to the 

ai envious a punishment. 

Divites. — He which is sole heir to many rich men, 
having, besides his father's and uncles', the estates of 
diveis his kindred come to him by accession, must needs 
be richer than father or grandfather ; so they which are 

30 left heirs ex asse of all their ancestors' vices, and by theii 

good husbandry improve the old and daily purchase new, 

must needs be wealthier in vice, and have a greater 

revenue or stock of ill to spend on, 

Fures publici. — The great thieves of a state are lightly 

js the officers of the crown ; they hang the less still, play the 
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pikes in the pond, eat whom they list. The net was never 
spread for the hawk or buzzard that hurt us, but the harm- 
less birds : they are good meat : 

Dat veniam cotvis, vexat censura columbas. 

Non rete accipitri tenditur, neque milvio. ; 

But they are not always safe though, especially when 
they meet with wise masters. They can take down all 
the hufT and swelling of their looks, and like dexterous 
auditors place the counter where he shall value nothing. 
Let them but remember Lewis XL, who to a Clerk of ■<> 
the Exchequer that came to be Lord Treasurer, and 
had for his device represented himself sitting upon Fort- 
une's wheel, told him he might do well to fasten it with 
a good, strong nail, lest, turning about, it might bring him 
where he was again. As indeed it did. n 

De bonis et malts ; de innocenHa. — A good man 
will avoid the spot of any sin. The very aspersion is 
grievous, which makes him choose his way in his life as 
he would in his journey. The ill man rides through all 
confidently ; he is coated and booted for it. The oftener » 
he offends, the more openly, and the fouler, the fitter in 
fashion. His modesty, like a riding-coat, the more it is 
worn is the less cared for. It is good enough for the 
dirt still, and the ways he travels in. An innocent man 
needs no eloquence, his innocence is instead of it, else I 35 - 
had never come off so many times from these precipices, 
whither men's malice hath pursued me. It is true I 
have been accused to the lords, to the king, and by great 
ones, but it happened my accusers had not thought of the 
accusation with themselves, and so were driven, for want jo 
of crimes, to use invention, which was found slander, or 
too late (being entered so fair) to seek starting- holes for 
their rashness, which were not given them. And then 
they may think what accusation that was like to prove, 

wlc 
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when they that were the engineers feared to be the 
authois. Nor were they content to feign things against 
me, but to urge things, feigned by the ignorant, against 
my profession, which though, from their hired and mcr- 

s cenary impudence, I might have passed by as granted to 
a nation of barkers that let out their tongues to lick 
others' sores ; yet I durst not leave myself undefended, 
having a pair of ears unskilful to hear lies, or have those 
things said of me which I could truly prove of them. 

lo They objected making of verses to me, when I could 
object to most of them, their not beii^able to read them, 
but as worthy of scorn. Nay, they would offer to urge 
mine own writings against me, but by pieces (which was 
an excellent way of malice), as if any man's context might 

>5 not seem dangetous and offensive, if that which was knit 
to what went before were defrauded of his beginning ; or 
that things by themselves uttered might not seem subject 
to calumny, which read entire would appear most free. 
At last they upbraided my poverty : I confess she is my 

» domestic ; sober of diet, simple of habit, frugal, painful, a 
good counseller to me, that keeps me from cruelty, pride, 
or other more delicate impertinences, which are the 
nurse-children of riches. But let them look over all the 
great and monstrous wickednesses, they shall never find 

95 those in poor families. They are the issue of the wealthy 
giants and the mighty hunters, whereas no great work, or 
worthy of praise or memory, but came out of poor cradles. 
It was the ancient poverty that founded commonweals, 
built cities, invented arts, made wholesome laws, armed 

JO men agdnst vices, rewarded them with their own virtues, 
and preserved the honor and state of nations, till they 
betrayed themselves to riches. 

Amor nummi. — Money never made any man rich, but 
his mind. He that can order himself to the law of 

35 Nature is not only without the sense but the fear of 
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poverty. O, but to strike blind the people with our 
wealth and pomp is the thing ! What a wretchedness is 
this, to thrust all our riches outward, and be be^jais 
within ; to contemplate nothing but the little, vile, and 
sordid thiijgs of the world ; not the great, noble, and s 
precious ! We serve our avarice, and, not content with 
the good of the earth that is offered us, we search and 
dig for the evil that is hidden. God offered us those 
things, and placed them at hand, and near us, that He 
knew were profitable for us, but the hurtful He laid deep » 
and hid. Yet do we seek only the things whereby we 
may perish, and bring them forth, when God and Nature 
hath buried them. We covet superfluous things, when it 
were more honor for ns if we could contemn necessary. 
What need hath Nature of silver dishes, multitudes of ij 
waiters, delicate pages, perfumed napkins? She requires 
meat only, and hunger is not ambitious. Can we think 
no wealth enough but such a state for which a man may 
be brought into 3. pnemunire, begged, proscribed, or poi- 
soned ? O ! if a man could restrain the fiiry of his gullet «• 
and groin, and think how many fires, how many kitchens, 
cooks, pastures, and ploughed lands ; what orchards, stews, 
ponds and parks, coops and gamers, he could spare; 
what velvets, tissues, embroideries, laces, he could lack ; 
and then how short and uncertain his life is ; he were in is 
a better way to happiness than to hve the emperor of 
these delights, and be the dictator of ^shions. But we 
make our selves slaves to our pleasures, and we serve 
fiime and ambition, which is an equal slavery. Have not 
I seen the pomp of a whole kingdom, and what a foreign 3° 
king could bring hither also to make himself gazed and , 
wondered at, laid forth, as it were, to the show, and 
vanish all away in a. day? And shall that which could 
not till the expectation of few hours, entertain and take 
up our whole lives, when even it appeared as superfluous aj 
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to the possessors as to me that was a spectator? The 
bravery was shown, it was not possessed ; while it boasted 
itself it perished. It is vile, and a poor thing to place 
our happiness on these desires. Say we wanted them all, 

5 famine ends famine. 

I, De metUbus et effteminatis. — There is nothing valiant 
or sohd to be hoped for from such as are always kempt 
and perfiimed, and every day smell of the tailor A the 
exceedingly curious that are wholly in mending sucti an 

la imperfection in the face, in taking away the m.orpben'. in 
the neck, or bleaching -theii. bands at midnight, gumming 
and bridling their beards, or making the waist small, 
binding it with hoops, while the mind runs at waste : ^oq 
""■jrh P'''Vff1r" " '"" ' V Not from those that will 

IS jest at their own outward imperfections, but hide their 
ulcers within, their pride, lust, envy, ill-nature, with all 
the art and authority they can. These persons are in 
danger, for whilst they think to justify their ignorance by 
impudence, and their persons by clothes and outward 

u ornaments, they use but a commission to deceive them- 
selves : where, if we will look with our understanding, 
and not our senses, we may behold virtue and beauty 
(though covered with rags) in their brightness ; and vice 
and deformity so much the fouler, in having all the 

>5 splendor of riches to gild them, or the folse light of 
honor and power to help them. Vet this is that where- 
with the world is taken, and runs mad to gaze on — 
clothes and titles, the birdlime of fools. 
De stultitia. — What petty things they are?»e wonder 

30 at, like children that esteem every trifle, and prefer a fair- 
ing before their fathers 1 What diiTerencC is between us 
and them but that we are dearer fools, coxcombs at a 

I higher rate ? They are pleased with cockleshells, whistles, 
hobbyhorses, and such like ; we with statues, marble 

Ls pillars, pictures, gilded roofs, where underneath is lath 
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and lime, perhaps loam. Yet we take pleasure in the lie, 
and are glad we can cozen ourselves. Noi is it only ia 
our walls and ceilings, but all that we call happiness is 
mere painting and gilt, and all for money. What a thin 
membrane of honor that is, and how hath all true rcputa- s 
tion Men, since money began to have any ! Yet the 
great herd, the multitude, that in all other things are 
divided, in this alone conspire and agree — to love 
money. TTiey wish for it, they embrace it, they adore it, 
while yet it is possessed with greater stir and torment lo 
than it is gotten. 

De iibi mokstii. — Some men what losses soever they 
have they make them greater, and if they have none, 
even all that is not gotten is a loss. Can there be 
creatures of more wretched condition than these, that 15 
continually labor under their own misery and others' 
envy ? A man should study other things, not to covet, 
not to fear, not to repent him ; to make his base such 
as no tempest shall shake him ; to be secure of all 
opinion, and pleasing to himself, even for that wherein u 
he displeaseth others ; for the worst opinion gotten for 
doing well, should delight us. Wouldst not thou be just 
but for fame, thou oughtest to be it with infamy ; he that 
would have his virtue published is not the servant of vir- 
tue, but glory. =5 

Periculosa melancholia. — It is a dangerous thing when 
men's minds come to sojourn with their affections, and 
their diseases eat into their strength; that when too 
much desire and greediness of vice hath made the body 
unfit, or unprofitable, it is yet gladded with the sight and 30 
spectacle of it in others ; and for want of ability to be 
an actor, is content to be a witness. It enjoys the 
pleasure of sinning in beholding others sin, as in dicing, 
drinking, drabbing, etc. Nay, when it cannot do all 
these, it is offended with his own narrowness, thatsj 
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excludes it from the universal delights of mankind, and 
oft times dies of a melancholy, that it cannot be vicious 
enough. 
Falsa species fupenda. — I am glad when I see any 

s man avoid the infamy of a vice ; but to shun the vice 

itself were better. Till he do that he is but Uke the 

prentice, who, being loth to be spied by his master 

comin g ff^*' "^ Rla-^lr Tiij-y'c^ weQt in again ; to whom 

"^ his master cried, " TTie more thou nmnest that way to 

10 hide thyself the more thou art in the place." So are 
those that keep a tavern all day, that they may not be 
seen at night. I have known lawyers, divines — yea, 
great ones — of this heresy. 

Deeipimur specie. — There is a greater reverence had 

'J of things remote or strange to us than of much better 
if they be nearer and fall under our sense. Men, and 
almost all sorts of creatures, have their reputation by 
distance. Rivers, the farther they run and more itova. 
their spring, the broader they are, and greater. And 

M> where our original is known, we are the less confident ; 
among strangers we trust fortune. Yet a man may live 
as renowned at home, in his own country, or a private 
village, as in the whole world. For it is virtue that gives 
glory; that will endenizen a man everywhere. It is only 

n that can naturalise him. A native, if he be vicious, 
deserves to be a stranger, and cast out of the common- 
wealth as an alien. 

Dejectio auH^orum\. — A dejected countenance and 
mean clothes beget often a contempt, but it is with the 

30 shallowest creatures : courtiers commonly. Look up 
even with them in a new suit, you get above them 
straight. Nothing is more short-lived than [their] pride ; 
it is but while their clothes last : stay but while these are 
worn out, you cannot wish the thing more wretched or 

35 dejected. 
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Poeiis et piclura. — Poetry and picture are arts of a 
like nature, and both are busy about imitatioii. It was 
excellently said of Plutarch, poetry was a speaking picture, 
and picture a mute poesy. For they both invent, feign, 
and devise many things, and accommodate all they < 
invent to the use and service of Nature, Yet of the two | 
the pen is more noble than the pencil ; for that can 
speak to the understanding, the other but to the sense. 
They both behold pleasure and profit as their common 
object ; but should abstain from all base pleasures, lest w 
they should err from their end, and, while they seek to 
better men's minds, destroy their manners. They both 
are bom artificers, not made. Nature is more powerful 
in them than study. 

De piciura. — Whosoever loves not picture is injurious u 
to truth and all the wisdom of poetry. Picture b the 
invention of heaven, the most ancient and most akin to 
Nature. It is itself a silent work, and always of one and 
the same habit ; yet it doth so enter and penetrate the 
inmost aflection (being done by an excellent artificer) as » 
sometimes it o'ercomes the power of speech and oratory. 
There are divers graces in it, so are there in the artificers. 
One excels in care, another in reason, a third in easiness, 
a fourth in nature and grace. Some have diligence and 
comeliness, but they want majesty. They can express a is 
human form in all the graces, sweetness, and elegancy, 
but they mbs the authority. They can hit nothing but 
smooth cheeks ; they cannot express roughness or gravity. 
Others aspire to truth so much as they are rather lovers 
of likeness and beauty. Zeuxis and Panhasius are said ^ 
to be contemporaries ; the first found out the reason of 
lights and shadows in picture, the other more subtlely 
examined the hnes. . 

De stilo. — In picture light is required no less than | 
shadow; so m style, height as well as humbleness. But 3; J 
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beware they be not too humble, as Pliny pronounced 
of Regulus's writings. You would think them written, 
not on a child, but by a child. Many, out of their own 
obscene apprehensions, refuse proper and lit words — as 
i occupy, nature, and the like ; so the curious industry in 
some, of having all alike good, hath come nearer a vice 
than a virtue. 

De progress\ione\ piciuree. — Picture took *'fr ^'''B"Hg 
from poetry i from geometry her rule, compass, lines, 

la proportion, and the whole symmetry. Parrhasius was the 
first win reputation by adding symmetry to picture ; he 
added Subtlety to the countenance, elegancy to the hair, 
love-lines to the face, and by the public voice of all 
artificeis, deserved honor in the outer lines, Eupompus 

li gave it splendor by numbers and other elegancies. From 
the optics it drew reasons, by which it considered how 
things placed at distance and afar off should appear less ; 
how above or beneath the head should deceive the eye, 
etc. So from thence it took shadows, recession, light, 

to and heightenings. From moral philosophy it took the sQulr- 
the expression of senses, perturbations, manners, when 
they would paint an angry person, a proud, an inconstant, 
an ambitious, a brave, a magnanimous, a just, a merciful, 
a compassionate, an humble, a dejected, a base, and the 
15 like. They made all heightenings bright, all shadows dark, 
all swellings from a plane, all solids from breaking. 
See where he [Vitruvius] complains of their painting 
Chimferas, by the vulgar unaptiy called grotesque, sajdng 
that men who were bom truly to study and emulate 

30 Nature did nothing but make monsters against Nature, 
which Horace so laughed at. The art plastic was mould- 
ing in clay or potter's earth anciently. This is the parent 
of statuary, sculpture, graving, and picture ; cutting in 
brass and marble, all serve under her. Socrates taught 

3S Parrhasius and Clito, two noble statuaries, first to express 
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manners by their looks in imagery. Polygnotus and 
AglaophoD were ancienter. After them Zeuxis, who was 

the lawgiver to all painters after Parrhasius. They were 
coatemporaries, and hved both about Philip's time, the 
father of Alexander the Great. There lived in this latter % 
age six famous painters in Italy, who were excellent and r 
emulous of the ancie nts — Raphael de Urbino, Michael / ^ 
Angelo Buonarotti, Titian, Antony of Correggio, Sebastian I 
of Venice, Julio Romano, and Andrea [del] Sarto. 

Parasiti ad mensam, immo serviles. — These are flat- « 
terers for their bread, that praise all my oraculous lord 
does or says, be it true or false ; invent tales that shall 
please ; make baits for his lordship's ears ; and if they 
be not received in what they offer at, they shift a point of 
the compass, and turn their tale, presently tack about, 15 
deny what they confessed, and confess what they denied ; 
fit their discourse to the persons and occasions. What 
they snatch up and devour at one table, utter at another ; 
and grow suspected of the master, hated of the servants, 
while they inquire, and reprehend, and compound, and » 
dilate business of the house they have nothing to do with. 
They praise my lord's wine and the sauce he likes; 
observe the cook and bottle-man; while they stand in 
my lord's favor, speak for a pension for them, but pound 
them to dust upon my lord's least distaste, or change of 35 
his palate. 

How much better is it to be silent, or at least to speak 
sparingly I for it is not enough to speak good, but timely 
things. If a man be asked a question, to answer; but to 
repeat the question before he answer is well, that he be 30 
sure to understand it, to avoid absurdity. For it is less 
dishonor to hear imperfectly than to speak imperfectly. 
The ears are excused, the understanding is not. And in 
things unknown to a man, not to give his opinion, lest by 
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the affectation of knowing too much he lose the credit he 
hath by speaking or knowing the wrong way what he 
utters. Nor seek to get his patron's favor by embarking 
himself in the factions of the family, to inquire after 
5 domestic simulties, their sports or Sections. They are 
an odious and vile kind of creatures, that fly about the 
house all day, and picking up the filth of the house like 
pies or swallows, carry it to their nest, the lord's ears, and 
oftentimes report the lies they have feigned for what they 

10 have seen and heard. 

These are called instruments of grace and power with 
great persons, but they are indeed the organs of their 
impotency, and marks of weakness. For sufficient lords 
are able to make these discoveries themselves. Neither 

IS will an honorable person inquire who eats and drinks 
together, what that man plays, whom this man loves, with 
whom such a one walks, what discourse they held, who 
sleeps with whom. They are base and servile natures 
that busy themselves about these disquisitions. How 

» often have I seen {and worthily) these censors of the 
family undertaken by some honest rustic and cudgelled 
thriftily. These are commonly the off-scouring and dregs 
of men that do these things, or calumniate others ; yet 
I know not truly which is worse, he that maligns all, or 

11 that praises all. There is as great a vice in praising, and 
as frequent, as in detracting. 

It pleased yourjordship of late to ask my opinion 
touching the education oTyoUf SOnsraiid especially to the 
advancement of their studies. To which, though I 
JO returned somewhat for the present, which rather mani- 
fested a will in me than gave any just resolution to the 
thing propounded, I have upon better cogitation called 
those aids about me, both of mind and memory, which 
shall venter my thoughts clearer, if not fuller, to your lord- 
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ship's demand. I confess, my lord, they will seem but 
petty and minute things I shall offer to you, being writ for 
children, and of them. But studies have their infancy as 
well as creatures. We see in men even the strongest 
compositions had their beginnings from milk and the 5 
cradle ; and the wisest tarried sometimes about apting 
their mouths to letters and syllables. In their education, 
therefore, the care must be the greater had of their 
beginnings, to know, examine, and weigh their natures ; 
which, though they be proner in some children to some la 
disciplines, yet ate they naturally prompt to taste all by 
degrees, and with change. For change is a kind of 
refreshing in studies, and infuseth knowledge by way of 
recreation. Thence the school itself is called a play or 
game, and all letters are so best taught to scholars. They is 
^ould not be affrighted or detened in their entry, but 1 
drawn on with exercise and emulation. A youth should I 
not be made to hate study before he know the causes to I 
love it, or taste the bitterness before the sweet ; but called 
on and allured, entreated and praised : yea, when he » 
deserves it not. For which cause I wish them sent to 
the best school, and a public, wh ich I think the best. 
Your lordship, I fear, hardly hears of that, as willing to 
breed them in your eye and at home, and doubting their 
manners may be corrupted abroad. They are in more »s 
danger in your own family, among ill servants (allowing 
they be safe in their schoolmaster), than amongst a 
thousand boys, however immodest. Would we did not 
spoil our own children, bnd overthrow their manners our- 
selves by too much indulgence ! To breed them at home 3= 
is to breed them in a shade, whereas in a school they 
have the light and heat of the sun. They are used and 
accustomed to things and men. When they come forth 
into the commonwealth, they find nothing new, or to seek. 
They have made their friendships and aids, some to last n 
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their age. They heai what is commanded to otheis as 
well as themselves, much approved, much corrected ; all 
which they bring to their own store and use, and learn as 
much as they hear. Eloquence would be but a poor 

5 thing if we should only converse with singulars, speak but 
man and man together. Therefore I like no private 
breeding. I would send them where their industry should 
be daily increased by praise, and that kindled by emula- 
tion. It is a good thing to inflame the mind; and 

lo though ambition itself be a vice, it is often the cause of 
great virtue. Give me that wit whom praise excites, 
glory puts on, or disgrace grieves ; he is to be nourished 
with ambition, pricked forward with honor, checked with 
reprehension, and never to be suspected of sloth. Though 

IS he be given to play, it is a sign of spirit and liveliness, so 
, there be a mean had of their sports and relaxations. And ] 
II from the rod or ferule I would have tfeem iree, &s from / 

* the menace of them ; for it is b oth d ^fnrmPf^ """^ «.».;!» 
De stilo, el bptimo s(ribendi genere. — For a man to i 
' m write well, there are required three necessa ries — to ^fJ■^ I 

Ithe hnit iinthnnii^ observe t he_best_ j£eake''«, a"*^ ""■■->> J 
exercise of his own style. In style, to consider 



1 ought to be"wfifteii,"and after what manner, he must first 
I think and exc2giialfiji^_aiatlerjjhen choose his words, 
si and examine the weight of either. Then take care, in 
placing and ranking both matter and words, that the 
composition be comely ; and to do this with diligence 
r and often. No matter how slow the style be at first, so it 
I be labored and accurate ; seek the best, and be not glad 
.30 of the forward conceits, or first words, that offer them- 
selves to us ; but judge of what we invent, and order 
what we approve. Repeal often what we have formerly 
written ; which beside that it helps the consequence, and 
makes the juncture better, it quickens the heat of imagi- 
» nation, that often cools in the time of setting down, :uid 
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gives it new strength, as if it grew lustier by the going 
back. As we see in the contention of leaping, they jump 
Ikrthest that fetch their race largest ; or, as in throwing a 
dart or javelin, we force back our arms to make our loose 
the stronger. Yet, if we have a fair gale of wind, I forbid s 
not the steering out of our sail, so the favor of the gale de- 
ceive us not. For all that we invent doth please us in the 
conception of birth, else we would never set it down. But 
the safest is to return to our judgment, and handle over 
again those things the easiness of which might make them 
justly suspected. So did the best writers in their begin- 
nings ; they imposed upo n thems elx'^fi i-arcand industry ; 
they did nothing rasniy : mey ootained first to write well, 
and then customjnade it easy and a habit. By little and 
little their matter showed itself to them more plentifully ; >5 
their words answered, their composition followed ; and 
all, as in a well-ordered family, presented itself in the , 
place. ■ So that the sum of all is, ready writing makes i 
not good writii^, but good writing brings on ready ' 
writing. Yet, when we think we have got the faculty, V> 
it is even then good to resist it, as to give a horse | 
a check sometimes with a bit, which doth not so much I 
stop his course as stir his mettle. Again, whither a man's I 
genius is best able to reach, thither it should more and' 
more contend, lift and dilate itself; as men of low stature »i 
raise themselves on their toes, and so ofltimes get even, 
if not eminent. Besides, as it is fit for grown and able 
writers to stand of themselves, and work with their 
own strength, to trust and endeavor by their own fa<;| 
ulties, so it is fit for the beginner and learner to stud): jo 
others and the best. For the mind and memory are more 
sharply exercised in comprehending another man's things 
than our own ; and such as accustom themselves and are 
familiar with the best authors shall ever and anon find 
somewhat of them in themselves, and in the expression 35 
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of their minds, even when they feel it not, be able to utter 
something like theirs, which hath an authority above their 
own. Nay, sometimes it is the reward of a man's study, 
the praise of quoting another man fitly ; and though a 
man be more prone and able for one kind of writmg than 
another, yet he must exercise all. For as in an instru- 
ment, so in style, there must be a harmony and consent 
of parts. 

PriBcipiendi modi. — I t alre this la lvir in ',^ve\,\r,^ "^^im 
that x hev should not be always to he taugh t, and I would 
bring my precepts into practice, for rules are ever of less 
force and value than experiments ; yet with this purpose, 
rather to show the right way to those that come after, than 
to detect any that have slipped before by error. And 1 
hope it will be more profitable ; for men do more will- 
ingly listen, and with more favor, to precept, than repre- 
hension. Among divers opinions of an art, and most of 
them contrary in themselves, it is hard to make election ; 
and, therefore, though a man cannot invent new things 
after so many, he may do a welcome work yet to help 
posterity to judge rightly of the old. But arts and 
precepts avail nothing, except Nature be beneficial and 
aiding. And therefore these things are no more written 
to a dull disposition, than rules of husbandry to a barren 
soil. No precepts will profit a fool, no more than beauty 
will the blind, or music the deaf. As we should take care 
that our style in writing be neither dry nor empty, we 
should look again it be not winding, or wanton with iar- 
fetched descriptions : either is a vice. But that is worse 
which proceeds out of want, than that which riots out of 
plenty. The remedy of fruitfiilness is easy, but no labor 
will help the contrary. I will like and praise some things 
in a young writer which yet, if be continue in, I cannot 
but justly hate him for the same. There is a rime to be 
given all things for maturi^, and that even your country 
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husbandman can teach, who to a young plant will not put 
the pruning- knife, because it seems to fear the iron, as 
not able to admit the scar. No more would I tell a 
green writer all his faults, lest I should make him grieve 
and faint, and at last despair. For nothing doth more 5 
hurt than to make him so afraid of all things as he can 
endeavor nothing. Therefore youth ought to be instructed 
betimes, and in the best things ; for we hold those longest 
we take soonest, as the first scent of a vessel lasts, and the 
tinct the wool first receives. Therefore a master should m 
temper his own powers, and descend to the other's infirm- 
ity. If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it receives 
httle of it ; but with a funnel, and by degrees, you shall 
fill many of them, and spill little of your own ; to their 
capacity they will all receive and be full. And as it is fit fl 
to read the best authors to youth first, so let them be of f 
the openest and clearest, as Livy before Sallust, Sidney/!/ 
before Donne. And beware of letting them taste Gowerl H 

or Chaucerat first, lest, fallJTu r tnn mnrh in I0VP with ! \ 

an ti(juity, and not apprehending the weight, they grow * 
r(5ugh and barren in language only. When their judgments *■ 
are firm, and out of danger, let them read both the old 
and the new j but no less take heed that their new flowers 
and sweetness do not as much corrupt as the others' 
dryness and squalor, if they choose not carefully. =s 
Spenser, in affecting the ancients, writ no langugge-^yet 
I would have him react TorTIs "matter, but'lsvirgil read 
Ennius. The reading of Homer and Virgil is counselled 
by Quinlilian as the best way of informing youth and 
confirming man. For, besides that the mind is raised 30 
with the height and sublimity of such a verse, it takes 
spirit from the greatness of the matter, and is tincted 
with the best things. Tragic and lyric poetry is good 
too, and comic with the best, if the manners of the reader 
be once in safety. In the Greek poets, as also in Flautus, as 
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we shall see the economy and disposition of poems better 
observed than in Terence and the later [qu. Greek 
poets], who thought the sole grace and virtue of their 
fable the sticking in of sentences, as ours do the forcing 

5 in of jests. 

Fals\_a\ quere}\a'\fu^end\a\. — Wc should not pro- 
tect our sloth with the patronage of difficulty. It is a 
false quarrel against Nature, that she helps understand- 
ing but in a few ; when the most part of mankind are 

lo inclined by her thither, if they would take the pains, 
no less than birds to fly, horses to run, etc. : which if 
they lose, it is through their own sluggishness, and by 
that means become her prodigies, not her children. I 
confess, Nature in children is more patient of labor in 

IS study than in age ; for the sense of the pain, the judg- 
ment of the tabor is absent : they do not measure what 
they have done. And it is the thought and consideration 
that affects us more than the weariness itself. Plato was 
not content with the learning that Athens could give him, 
but sailed into Italy ftx i * jth u (jo< i u i ' a"fcnow l edge: and 
yet not thinking himself sufficiently informed, went into 
Egypt, to-lbe-THTCSts, aad learned their mysteries. He 
^bored, so must we. Many things maybe learned to- 
gether, and performed in one point of time ; as musi- 
cians exercise their memory, their voice, their fingers, 
and sometimes their head and feet at once. And so a 
preacher, in the invention of matter, election of words, 
composition of gesture, look, pronunciation, motion, useth 
all these faculties at once. And if we can express this 

JO variety together, why should not divers studies, at divers 
hours, delight, when the variety is able alone to refresh 
f and repair us? As, when a man is weary of writing, to 
read; and then again of reading, to write. Wherein 
howsoever we do many things, yet are we, in a sort, still 

is fresh to what we begin ; we are recreated with change. 
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as the stomach is with meats. But some will say this 
variety breeds confusion, and makes, that eithei we lose 
all, or hold no more than the last. Why do we not then 
peisuade husbandmen that they should not till land, help 
it with marl, lime, and compost? plant hop-gardens, j 
pnme trees, look to bee-hives, rear sheep, and all other 
cattle at once? It is easier to do many things and con- 
tinue, than to do one thing long. 

PrcEcep([a'\ eUmen^aria\. — It is not the passing 
ihiough these learnings that hurts us, but the dwelling lo 
and sticking about them. To descend to those extreme 
anxieties and fooUsti cavils of grammarians, is able to 
break a wit in pieces, being a work of manifold misery 
and vainness, to be eiementarii senes. Yet even letters 
are, as it were, the bank of words, and restore themselves "s 
to an author as the pawns of language. But talking and 
eloquence are not the same : to speak, and to speak well, 
are two things. A fool may talk, but a wise man speaks ; 
and oat of the observation, knowledge, and the use of 
things, many writers perplex their readers and hearers n 
with mere nonsense. Their writings need sunshine. 
Pur e and neat language 1 lo ve, ye t riain and .customary. 
A barbarous phrase hath often made me out of love with 
a good sense, and doubtliil writing hath wracked me 
beyond my patience. The reason why a poet is said as 
that he ought to have all knowledges is, that he should 
not be ignorant of the most, especially of those he will 
handle. And indeed, when the attaining of them is pos- 
sible, it were a sluggish and base thing to despair ; for 
frequent imitation of anything becomes a habit quickly, y 
If a man should prosecute as much as could be said of 
everything, his work would find no end. 

De orationis dignitaU. — Speech is the only benefit 
man hath to express his excellency of mind above other 
creamres. It is the instrument of society ; therefore 35 
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Mercury, who is the president of language, is called 
deorum hominumque interpres. In all speech, words 
and sense are as the body and the soul. The sense is as 
the life and soul of language, without which all words are 

5 dead. Sense is wrought out of experience, the knowl- 
edge of human life and actions, or of the liberal arts, 
which the Greeks called 'EyKUKXoffiuScuiv. Words are the 
people's, yet there is a choice of them to be made ; for 
verborutn delectus origo est eloqttentiie. They are to be 

lo chose according to the persons we make speak, or the 
things we speak of. Some are of the camp, some of the 
council-board, some of the shop, some of the sheepcot, 
some of the pulpit, some of the bar, etc. And herein is 
seen their elegance and propriety, when we use them fitly 

■s and draw them forth to their just strength and nature by 
way of translation or metaphor. But in this translation 
we must only serve necessity {nam temere nihil transfertur 
afrudenti) or commodity, which is a kind of necessity ; 
that is, when we either absolutely want a word to express 

JO by, and that is necessity ; or when we have not so fit a 

word, and that is commodity ; as when we avoid loss by 

it, and escape absceneness, and gain in the grace and 

property which helps significance. Metaphors far-fet 

~' hinder to be understood ; and affected, lose their grace. 

'I Or when the person fetcheth his translations from a wrong 
place : as if a privy councillor should at the table take his 
metaphor from a dicing-house, or ordinary, or a vintner's 
vault ; or a justice of peace draw his similitudes from the 
mathematics ; or a divine from a bawdy-house, or taverns ; 

30 or a gentleman of Northamptonshire, Warwickshire, or 
the Midland, should fetch all the illustrations to his 
country neighbors from shipping, and tell them of the 
main-sheet and the bowline. Metaphors are thus many 
times deformed, as in him that said, Castratam morte 

35 Africani rempublicatn ; and another, SUrcus curia Glau- 
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ciam, and Cana nivt conspuit Alpes. All attempts that 
are new in this kind, are dangerous, and somewhat hard, 
before they be softened with use. A man coins not a new 
word without some peril and less fruit ; for if it happen 
to be received, the praise is but moderate ; if refiised, the % 
scorn is assured. Yet we must adventure ; for things at 
first hard and rough are by use made tender and gentle. It 
is an honest error that is committed, following great chie&. 

Custom is the most certain mistress of language, as the ( 
public stamp makes the current money. But we mustiol 
not be too frequent with the mint, every day coining, ' 
nor fetch words from the extreme and utmost ages; 
since the chief virtue of a style is perspicuity, and noth- 
ing so vicious in it as to need an interpreter. Words 
borrowed of antiquity do lend a kind of majesty to style, ij 
and are not without their delight sometimes ; for they 
have the authority of years, and out of their intermission 
do win themselves a kind of gracelike newness. But 
the eldest of the present, and newest of the past lan- 
guage, is the best. For what was the ancient language, «> 
which some men so dote upon, but the ancient custom ? 
Yet when I name custom, I und erstand not the vulgar 
c ustom ; for that were a precept no less dangerous to 
language than life, if we should speak or hve after the i 
maimers of the vulgar : but that I call custom of speech, ijl 
which is the cons ent of the learned ; as custom of life, I 
which is the consent of the good. Virgil was most lov- 
ing of antiquity ; yet how rarely doth he insert aquai 
sxiApUlaH Lucretius is scabrous and rough in these; 
he seeks them : as some do rhau cfirisms with lis , which 30 
were better expunged and banished. Some words are 
to be culled out for ornament and color, as we gather 
flowers to straw houses or make garlands; but they 
are better when they grow to our style as in a meadow, 
where, though the mere grass and greenness delights, yet jj 
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the variety of flowers doth heighten and beautify. Many, 
we must not play or riot too much with them, as in paro- 
nomasies ; nor use too swelling or ili-sounding words, 
qua per sakbras, altaque saxa cadutit. It is true, there 
J is no sound but shall find some lovers, as the bitterest con- 
fections are grateful to some palates. Our composition 
must be more accurate in the beginning and end than in 
the midst, and in the end more than in the beginning ; 
for through the midst the stream bears us. And this is 

lo attained by custom, more than care or diligence. We 
must express readily and fully, not profusely. There is 
difference between a liberal and prodigal hand. As it 
is a great point of art, when our matter requires it, to 
enlarge and veer out all sail, so to take it in and contract 

IS it, is of no less praise, when the argument doth ask it. 
Either of them hath their fitness in the place. A good 
man always profits by his endeavor, by his help, yea, 
when he is absent ; nay, when he is dead, by his example 
andmemoiy: so good authors in their style, Astrictand 

*> succinct style is that where you can take away nothing 
without loss, and that loss to be manifest. 

Tacitus, The Laconic, Suetonius, Seneca, and Fabi- 
anus. — The brief style is that which expresseth much 
in little ; the concise style, which expresseth not enough 

'5 but leaves somewhat to be understood ; the abrupt 
style, which hath many breaches, and doth not seem to 
end but fall. The congruent and harmonious fitting of 
parts in a sentence hath almost the fastening and force 
of knitting and connection ; as in stones well squared, 

30 which will rise strong a great way without mortar. 

Periods are beautiful when they are not too loi^; 
for so they have their strength too, as in a pike or 
javelin. As we must take the care that our words and 
sense be clear, so if the obscurity happen through the 

n hearer's or reader's want of understanding, I am not to 
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answer for them, no more than for theii not listening or 
markii^ ; I must neither lind them ears nor mind. But 
a man cannot put a word so in sense but something about 
it will illustrate it, if the writer understand himself; for 
order helps much to perspicuity, as confusion hurts, s 
Rectitudo lucem adfert; ebliquitas et circumductio offuscat. 
We should therefore speak what we can the nearest way, 
so as we keep our gait, not leap ; for too short may as 
well be not let into the memory, as too long not kept in. 
Obuuritas offundit tenebras. Whatsoever lose th the grace « 
and clearness, converts into a riddle ; the obscurity 
is marked, but not the value. That perisheth, and is 
passed by, like the pearl in the fable. Our style should 
be like a skein of silk, to be carried and found by the 
right thread, not ravelled and perplexed : then all is a i; 
knot, a heap. There are words that do as much raise 
a style as others can depress it. Supertation and over- 
muchness amplifies; it may be above faith, but never 
above a mean. It was ridiculous in Cestius, when he said 
of Alexander : k 

Fremit oceanus, quasi indignetur, quod terras relinquas. 
But propitiously from Virgil : 

Credas innare revulsas 
Cycladas. 

He doth not say it was so, but seemed to be so. 95 
Although it be somewhat incredible, that is excused 
before it be spoken. But there are hyperboles which 
will become one language, that will by no means admit 
another. As Eos esse F\opuii'\ Rlomanil exercitus, qui 
caium possint perrumpere, who would say with us, but a 30 
madman? Therefore we must consider in every tongue 
what is used, what received. Quintilian warns us, that 
in no kind of translation, or metaphor, or allegory, we 
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make a turn from what we begaQ ; as if ve fetch the 
original of our metaphor from sea and billows, we end 
not in flames and ashes : it is a most foul inconsequence. 
Neither must we draw out our allegory too long, lest 
s either we make ourselves obscure, or fall into affectation, 
which is childish. But why do men depart at all from 
the right and natural ways of speaking? Sometimes for 
necessity, when we are driven, or think it fitter, to speak 
that in obscure words, or by circumstance, which uttered 

lo plainly would offend the hearen ; or to avoid obscene- 
ness, or sometimes for pleasure, and variety, as travellers 
turn out of the highway, drawn either by the commodity 
of a footpath, or the delicacy or freshness of the fields. 
And all this is called iaxq^Tujfkirq, or figured language. 

ij Oratio imago animi. — Language most shows a man; 
Spe ak, tha t I may see thee. It springs out of the most 
retired and inmost parts of us, and is the image of the 
parent of it, the mind. No glass renders a man's form or 
likeness so true as his speech. Nay, it is likened to a man ; 

■o and as we consider feature and composition in a man, so 
words in language ; in the greatness, aptness, sound struc- 
ture, and harmony of it. 

Siructura el y/n/ura. — Some men are tall and big, so 
some language is high and great : subltmis. Then the 

>5 words are chosen, their sound ample, the composition fiill, 
the absolution plenteous, and poured out, all grave, sinewy, 
and strong. Some are little xaA6.v3.zi5, hutntUs, pumila ; 
so of speech, it is humble and low, the words poor and flat, 
the members and periods thin and weak, without knitting 

30 or number. Mediocris plana etplacida. — The middle are 
of a just stature. There the language is plain and pleasing ; 
even without stopping, round without swelling : all well- 
tomed, composed, elegant, and accurate. Vitiosa oratio, 
vasta, tumens, enormis, affectata,abjecta. — The vicious 

33 language is vast and gaping, swelling and irregular : when 
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it contends to be high, full of rock, mountain, and point- 
edness ; as/it affects to be low, it is abject, and creeps, 
full of bogs and holes. And according to their subject 
these styles vary, and lose their names : for that which is 
high and lofty, declaring excellent matter, becomes vast 5 
and tumorous, speaking of petty and inferior things ; so 
that which was even and apt in a mean and plain subject, 
will appear most poor and humble in a high argument. 
Would you not laugh to meet a great councillor of State 
in a flat cap, with his trunk hose, and a hobby-horse cloak, 10 
his gloves under his girdle, and yond haberdasher in a 
velvet gown, furred with sables ? There is a certain lati- 
tude in these things, by which we find the degrees. 

The next thing to the stature is the figure, figura, and 
feature in language, that is, whether it be round and straight, ts 
which consists of short and succinct periods, numerous and 
polished ; or square and firm, which is to have equal and 
strong parts everywhere answerable, and weighed. 

The third is the skin and coat, cutis sive cortex, which 
rests in the well-joining, cementing, and coagmentation of » 
vqtAs, compositio ; whenas it is smooth, gentle, and sweet, I 
hke a table upon which you may run your finger without I 
rubs, and your nail cannot find a joint ; not horrid, rough, ^ 
wrinkled, gaping, or chapped. 

After these, the flesh, blood, and bones come in question. 95 
We say it is a fleshy style, camosa, when there is much 
periphrasis, and circuit of words ; and when with more 
than enough, it grows fat and corpulent, adipata, redun- 
dans: arvina orationis, full of suet and tallow. It hath 
blood and juice when the words are proper and apt, their 30 
sound sweet, and the phrase neat and picked — oratio 
uncta, et bene pasta. But where there is redundancy, both 
the blood and juice are faulty and vicious : — Redundat 
sanguine, qua multo plus dicit, guam necesse est. Juice 
in language is somewhat less than blood ; for if the words » 
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be but becoming and signifying, and the sense gentle, 
there is juice ; but where that wanteth, the language is 
thin, flagging, poor, starved, scarce covering the bone, 
jejuna, maciltnia, strigosa, and shews like stones in a sack. 
Some men, to avoid redundancy, run into that ; and while 
they strive to have no ill blood or juice, they lose their 
good. There be some styles, again, that have not less 
blood, but less flesh and corpulence. These are bony 
and %va^my,ossea et nervosa; Ossa kabent, et nerves. 

NoUe domini ^anc\^i'\ Alhani de doctrin\a'\ intern- 
per^antia]. — It was well noted by the late Lord S[ain]t 
Albans, that the study of words is the firat distemper of 
learning; vain matter the second; and a third distemper 
is deceit, or the likeness of truth, imposture held up by 
creduhty. All these are the cobwebs of learning, and to 
let them grow in us is either sluttish or foolish. Nothing 
is more ridiculous- than to make an author a dictator, as 
the schools have done Aristotle, The damage is infinite 
knowledge receives by it ; for to many things a man 
should owe but a temporary belief, and a suspension of 
his own judgment, not an absolute resignation of him- . 
self, or a perpetual captivity. Let A ristode and other s 
have their dues ; but if we can make farther discoveries | 
of truth and fitness than they, why are we envied? Let 

's us beware, while we strive to add, we do not diminish or 
defece ; we may improve, but not augment. By dis- 
crediting falsehood, truth grows in request. We must 
not go about, like men anguished and perplexed for 
vicious affectation of praise, but calmly study the separa- 

30 tion of opinions, find the errors have intervened, awake 
antiquity, call former times into question ; but make no 
parties with the present, nor follow any fierce undertakers, 
mingle no matter of doubtfiil credit with the simplicity 
of truth ; but gently stir the mould about the root of the 

3s question, and avoid all digladiations, facility of credit, or 
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superstidous simplicity, seek the consonancy and concat- 
enation of truth ; stoop only to point of necessity, and 
what leads to convenience. Then make exact animadver- 
sion where style hath degenerated, where flourished and 
thrived in choiceness of phrase, round and clean compo- s 
sition of sentence, sweet falling of the clause, varying an 
illustration by tropes and figures, weight of matter, worth 
of subject, soundness of argument, life of invention, and 
depth of judgment. This is monU potiri, to g«t the hill; 
for no perfect discovery can be made upon a flat or a ><> 
level 

De Optimo scriptore. — Now that I have informed you 
in the knowing of these things, let me lead you by the hand 
a little farther, in the direction of the use, and make you an 
able writer by practice. TTic conceits of the mind are u 
pictures of things, and the tongue is the interpreter of 
those pictures. The order of God's creatures in themselves 
is not only admirable and glorious, but eloquent: then 
he who could apprehend the consequence of things in their 
truth, and utter his apprehensions as truly, were the best » 
writer or speaker. Therefore Cicero said much, when he 
said, Dicere reeU nemo poles/, nisi qui prudenter inUlligit. 
The shame of speaking unskilfully were small if the tongue 
only thereby were disgraced; but as the image of a king 
in his seal ill-represented is not so much a blemish to the as 
wax, or the signet that sealed it, as to the prince it repre- 
senteth, so disordered speech is not so much injury to the 
lips that give it forth, as to the disproportion and incoher- 
ence of things in themselves, so negligently expressed. 
Neither can his mind be thought to be in tune, whose 30 
words do jar ; nor his reason in frame whose sentence 
is preposterous; nor his elocution clear and perfect, 
whose utterance breaks itself into fragments and uncer- 
tainties. Were it not a dishonor to a mighty prince, to 
have the majesty of his embassage spoiled by a careless x 
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ambassador? and is it not as great an indignity, that an 
excellent conceit and capacity, by the indigence of an idle 
tongue, should be di^raced ? Negligent speech doth not 
only discTedit the person of the speaker, but it discredited! 
; the opinion of his reason and judgment ; it discrediteth 
the force and uniformity of the matter and substance. If 
it be so then in words, which fly and escape censure, and 
where one good plirase begs pardon for many incon- 
gruities and faults, how shall he then be thought wise 

lo whose penning is thin and shallow ? how shall you look for 
wit ftom him whose leisure and head, assisted with the 
examination of his eyes, yield you no life or sharpness in 
his writing? 
.^_^ejii^_ epistelari. — Inventio. — In writing there is to 

15 be regarded the invention and the fashion. For the in- 
vention, that ariseth upon your business ; whereof there 
can be no rules of more certainty, or precepts of better 
direction given, than conjecture can lay down from the 
several occasions of men's particular lives and vocations. 

K But sometimes men make baseness of kindness : As " I 
could not satisfy myself till I had discharged my remem- 
brance, and charged my letters with commendations to 
you ; " or, " My business is no other than to testify my love 
to you, and to put you in mind of my willingness to do 

,5 you all kind offices ; " or, " Sir, have you leisure to descend 
to the remembering of that assurance you have long pos- 
sessed in your servant, and upon your next opportunity 
make him happy with some commands from you?" or 
the like ; that go a-begging for some meaning, and labor 

}o to be deUvered of the great burden of nothing. When 
you have invented, and that your business be matter, and 
not bare form, or mere ceremony, but some earnest, then 
are you to proceed to the orderir^ of it, and digesting the 
parts, which is had out of two circumstances. One is the 

js understanding of the persons to whom you ace to write ; 
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the other is the coherence of your sentence for men's 
capacity to weigh what will be apprehended with greatest 
attention or leisure, what next regarded and longed for 
especially, and what last will leave satisfaction, and, as it 
were, the sweetest memorial and belief of all that is passed 5 
in his understanding whom you write to. For the con- 
sequence of sentences, you must be sure that every clause 
do give the cue one to the other, and fae bespoken ere it 
come. So much for invention and order. 

Modus. — I. Brevitas. — Now for fashion: it consists » 
in four things, which are qualities of your style. The 
first is brevity; for they must not be treatises or dis- 
courses (your letters) except it be to learned men. 
And even among them there is a kind of thrift and 
saving of words. Therefore you are to examine the 15 
clearest passages of your understanding, and through 
them to convey the sweetest and most significant words 
you can devise, that you may the easier teach them 
the readiest way to another mkn's apprehension, and 
open their meaning fully, roundly, and distinctly, so » 
as the reader may not think a second view cast away 
upon your letter. And though respect be a part follow- 
ing this, yet now here, and still I must remember it, if 
you write to a man, whose estate and cense, as senses, 
you are familiar with, you may the bolder (to set a task >s 
to his brain) venter on a knot. But if to your superior, 
you are bound to measure him in three farther points : 
first, with interest in bim ; secondly, his capacity in your 
letters; thirdly, his leisure to peruse them. For your 
interest or favor with him, you are to be the shorter or y> 
longer, more familiar or submiss, as he will afford you 
time. For his capacity, you are to be quicker and fuller 
of those reaches and glances of wit or learning, as he is 
able to entertain them. For his leisure, you are com- 
manded to the greater briefness, as his place is of greate 
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discharges and cares. But with your betters, you are not 
to put riddles of wit, by being too scarce of words ; not 
to cause the trouble of making breviates by writing too 
riotous and wastingly. Brevity is attained in matter by 
s avoiding idle compliments, prefaces, protestations, paren- 
theses, superflous circuit of figures and digressions : in 
the composition, by omitting conjunctions — not only . . . 
but also, both the one and the other, -whereby it cometh to 
pass — and such like idle particles, that have no great 

u business in a serious letter but breaking of sentences, as 
oftentimes a short journey is made long by unnecessary 
baits. 

But, as Quintilian saith, there is a briefness of the parts 
sometimes that makes the whole long : "As I came to 

IS the stairs, I took a pair of oars, they launched out, rowed 
apace, I landed at -the court gate, I paid my fare, went 
up to the presence, asked for my lord, I was admitted." 
All this is but, " I went to the court and spake with my 
lord." This is the fault of some Latin writers within 

» these last hundred years of my reading, and perhaps 
Seneca may be appeached of it ; I accuse him not. 

2. Perspiiuitas. — The nest property of epistolary style 
is perspicuity, and is oftentimes [lost] by affectation of 
some wit ill angled for, or ostentation of some hidden 

aj terms of art. Few words they darken speech, and so 
do too many ; as well too much light hurteth the eyes, 
as too little ; and a long bill of chancery confounds the 
understanding as much as the shortest note. Therefore, 
let not your letters be penned like English statutes, and 

30 this is obtained. These vices are eschewed by pondering 
your business well and distinctly concerning yourself, 
which is much furthered by uttering your thoughts, and 
letting them as well come forth to the light and judgment 
of your own outward senses as to the censure of other 

35 men's ears ; for that is the reason why many good sdud- 
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ais speak but JtimbliDgly ; like a rich man, that for waot 
of particular note and difTerence can bring you no certain 
ware readily out of his shop. Hence it is that talkative, 
shallow men do often content the hearers more than the 
wise. But this may find a speedier redress in writing, ; 
where all comes under the last examination of the eyes. 
First, mind it well, then pen it, then examine it, then 
amend it, and you may be in the better hope of doing 
reasonably welL Under this virtue may come plainness, 
which is not to be curious in the order as to answer a lo 
letter, as if you were to answer to interrogatories. As to 
the first, first ; and to the second, secondly, etc. ; but 
both in method to use (as ladies do in their attire) a 
diligent kind of negl^nce, and their sportive freedom ; 
though with some men you are not to jest, or practise 15 
tricks ; yet the delivery of the most important things may 
be carried with such a grace, as that it may yield a pleas- 
ure to the conceit of the reader. There must be store, 
though no excess of terms ; as if you are to name store, 
sometimes you may call it choice, sometimes plenty, » 
sometimes copiousness, or variety ; but ever so, that the 
word which comes in lieu have not such difference of 
meaning as that it may put the sense of the first in hazard 
to be mistaken. You are not to cast a ring for the per- 
fumed terms of the time, as accommodation, complement, i; 
spirit, etc., but use them properly in their place, as others. 

3. Vigor. — There followeth Hfe and quickness, which 
is the strength and sinews, as it were, of your pemung 
by pretty sayings, similitudes, and conceits ; allusions, 
some known history, or other, common-place, such as 30 
are in the Courtier, and the second book of Cicero De 
Oratore. 

4. Discretio. — The last is, respect to discern what fits 
yourself, him to whom you write, and that which you 
handle, which is a quality fit to conclude the rest, because 3$ 
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it doth include all. And that must proceed from ripeness 
of judgment, which, as one truly saith, is gotten by four 
means, God, nature, diligence, and conversation. Serve 
the first well, and the rest will serve you. 

De Poetica. — We ^'""' SP"'"'" 'fllffii;'''"^'y "^ ""*"Ti 
let ug,jioitJaake_a diversion to poetry. Poetry, in the 
primogeniture, had many peccant humors, and is made 
to have more now, through the levity and inconstancy of 
men's judgments. Whereas, indeed, it is the most prevail- 

>o ing eloquence, and of the most exalted charact. Now the 
discredits and disgraces are many it hath received through 
men's study of depravation or calumny ; their practice 
being to give it diminution of credit, by lessening the pro- 
fessors' estimation, and making the age afraid of their Ub- 

I) erty ; and the age is grown so tender of her fame, as she 

calls all writings " aspersions." That is the state word, 

the phrase of court, Placentia College, which some call 

Parasites Place, the Inn of Ignorance. 

Whilst I name no persons, but deride follies, why should 

» any man confess or betray himself ? why doth not that of 
S[aint] Hierome come into their mind, Ubi gentralis estde 
vitiit disputaiie, ibi nullius esse personal injuriam f It is 
such an inexpiable crime in poets to tax vices generally, 
and no offence in them, who by their exception confess 

»j they have committed them particularly. Are we fallen 
into those times that we must not 

Auriculas teneras mordaci radete veto? 

Remedii votum semper verius eral, guam spes. If 
men may by no means write freely, or speak truth, but 
30 when it offends not, why do physicians cure with sharp 
medicines, or corrosives? is not the same equally lawful 
in the cure of the mind that is in the cure of the body ? 
Some vices, you will say, are so foul that it is better they 
should be done than spoken. But they that take offence 
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where no name, character, or signature doth blazon them 
seem to me like affected as women, who if they hear any- 
thing ill spoken of the ill of their sex, are presently moved, 
as if the contumely respected their particular ; and on the 
contrary, when they hear good of good women, conclude 5 
that it belongs to them all. If I see anything that toucheth 
me, shall I come forth a betrayer of myself presently? 
No, if I be wise, I'll dissemble it j if honest, I'll avoid it, 
lest I publish that on my own forehead which I saw there 
noted without a title. A man that is on the mending hand ><> 
will cither ingenuously confess or wisely dissemble his 
disease. And the wise and virtuous will never think any- 
thing belongs to themselves that is written, but rejoice that 
the good are warned not to be such ; and the ill to leave 
to be such. The person offended hath no reason to be of- 'i 
fended with the writer, but with himself; and so to declare 
that properly to belong to him which was so spoken of all 
men, as it could be no man's several, but his that would 
wilfully and desperately claim it. It sufficeth I know 
what kind of persons I displease, men bred in the declin- » 
ing and decay of virtue, betrothed to their own vices ; that 
have abandoned or prostituted their good names ; hungry 
and ambitious of intamy, invested in all deformity, en- 
> thralled to ignorance and malice, of a hidden and con- 
cealed malignity, and that hold a concomitancy with all »5 
evU. ^ 

Wkat is a Poeti — A poet, poeia, is that which by the 
Greeks is called kut i^fffjp/, 6 iroMfr^, a maker, or a "Tidf"?' 
feif^er: h is art, an art of imitation or feigning ; express- 
ii^ the life of man in fit measure, numbers, and har- y 
mony; according to Aristotle from the word mxciv, which \ 
signifies to make or feign. Hence he is called a poet, 1 
not he which writeth in measure only, but that feignetb I 
and formeth^fatJe,_aDd writes things like - the truS ! For ' 
the fable and fiction is, as it were, tlie tonn ana soul of ss 
anypoetical work or poem. 
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What mean you by a Poem t — A poem, peema, is not 
alone any work or composition of the poet's in many or 
few verses ; but even one alone verse sometimes makes a 
perfect poem, Aa when ^neas hangs up and consecrates 
9 the iums of Abas with this inscription : 

^neu biec d« Danais victoriboi arma, 

and calls it a poem or carmen. Such are those in 
Martial: 



Paupci videri Cinna vult, et est pa.uper. 

So were Horace his odes called Carmtna, his lyric songs. 
And Lucretius designs a whole book in his sixth — 
Quod in primo qaoque carmiae clareL 

's And anciently all the oracles were called Carmina; or 
whatever sentence was expressed, were it much or little, 
it was called an Epic, Dramatic, Lyric, Elegiac, or Epi- 
grammatic poem. 
But how differs a Poem from vthatwe call a Poesy i — 

t" A poem, as I have told you, is the work of the poet ; the 
end and iruit of his labor and study. P oeav. j> nf n'r, in hii 
a bll ^ OT CTaft of making ; the very fiction itself, the reason 
or form ot the wortT And these three voices differ, as tiie 
^ ' thing done, the doiny. and the doe r ; the thing feigned, 
's the feignmg, and the feigner; so the poem, the poesy, 
and the poet Now the poesy is th e habit or the art; 
nay, rather the queen of arts, ariiu m regmoyyibatAi had 
her original from heaven, reoeived^~tEence from the 
Hebrews, and had in prime estimation with the Greeks, 
30 transmitted to the Latins and all nations that professed 
civility. The study of it, if we will trust Aristode, offers 
to mankind a certain rule and pattern of living well and 
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happily, disposing us to all civil offices of society. If we 
will believe TuUy, it nourisheth and instructeth our youth, 
delights our age, adorns our prosperity, comforts our ad- 
versity, entertains us at home, keeps us company abroad, 
travels with us, watches, divides the times of our earnest s 
and sports, shares in our country recesses and recreations ; 
insomuch as the wisest and best learned have thought 
. her the absolute mistress of manners and nearest of kin 
to virtue. And whereas they entitle philosophy t 
rigid and austere poesy, they have, on the contrary, s 
poesy a dulcet and gent le philosophy, which leads < 
and guides us by the hand'to action with a ravishing 
delight and incredible sweetness. But before we handle 
the kinds of poems, with their special differences, or 
make court to the art itself as a mistress, I would lead is 
yon to the knowledge of our poet by a perfect informa- 
tion what he is or should be by na ture, by exe rcise, b y 
imitation, b v study, and so bring him down through the f 
iJ^djsHphnes "Sgrammar, logic, rhetoric, and the ethics, I 
^aUdiuJi ^UlUdwlixt uui uf all, peculiar to himseTIfSa"A 
worthy of your admittance or reception. 

First, we require in our poet or maker (for that title 
our language aflfords him elegantly with the Greek) a 
"goodness of natural wit, ingenium. For whereas all other 
arts consist of doctrine and precepts, the poet must as 
be able by nature and instinct to pour out the treasure 
of his mind, and as Seneca saith, Aliquando secundum 
AnacreonUm insanire jucundum esse; by which he 
understands the poetical rapture. And according to 
that of Plato, Frustra poelicas fores sui compos pulsavil. y> 

And of Aristotle, Nullum magnum ingenium sine mixfura 

. dementia fuit. Nee potest grande aUquid, et supra cmUros 
I hgui, ni si mo ja mens. Then it riseth higher, as by a 
divine instinct, when it contemns common and known 
conceptions. It utters somewhat above a mortal mouth, ss 
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Then it gets aloft and flies away with his rider, whither 
before it was doubtful to ascend. This the poets under- 
stood by their Hehcon, Pegasus, or Parnassus ; and this 
made Ovid to boast, 

s Est deus in nobis, agitBUte calescimns iHo : 

Sedibus Kthereia spirilus ille venit. 

And IJKius to afHrm, " Scio poetam neminem prastan- 
lem fuisse, sine parte quadam uberiore divine aura" 
And hence it is that the coming up of good poets (for 

■" I mind not mediocres or imos) is so thin and rare among 

us. Every beggarly corporation affords the State a mayor 

or two bailiffs yearly ; but solus rex, aut poeta, nan quo- 

tannis nascitur. 

To this perfection of nature in our poet we require 

■s exercise of those parts, exercttatio, and frequent. K his 
wit wiU not anive suddenly at the dignity of the ancients, 
let him not yet fall out with it, quarrel, or be over hastily 
angry, offer to turn it away from study in a humor ; but 
come to it again upon better cogitation, try another time 

» with labor. If then it succeed not, cast not away the 
quills yet, nor scratch t he wai nscot, beat not the poor 
desk, but b ring all to the forge and fiTe a^ jn ; torn it 
anew. There is no statute law of the kingdom bids you 
be a poet against your will or the first quarter ; if it comes 

*s in a year or two, it is well. The common rimers pour 
forth verses, such as they are, ex tempore; but there 
never comefs] from them one sense worth the life of a day. 

SA rimeiiand a poet jte-tffp__things. It is said of the 
r incomparable Virgil that he brought forth his verses likef 
> a bear, and after formed them with licking. S caliger thel ^ 
father writes it of him, that he made a quantity of versesi 
in the morning, which afore night he reduced to a less) 
number. But that which Valerius Maximus hath left 
recorded of Euripides, the tragic poet, his answer to 
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Alcesds, another poet, is as memorable as modest ; iriio, 
when it was told to Alccstis that Euripides had in three 
days brought forth but three verses, and those with some 
difficulty and throes, Alcestis, glorying he could with ease 
have sent forth a hundred in the space, Euripides roundly $ 
replied, " Like enough ; but here is the difference : thy 
verses will not last those three days, mine will to all time." 
Which was as much as to tell him he could not write a 
verse. I have met many of these rattles that made a 
noise and buzzed. They had their hum, and oo more. " 
Indeed, things wrote with labor deserve to be so read, 
and will last their age. . 

The third requisite in our poet or maker is imitation, ' 
imiialio, to be able to convert jhe substance or riches of 
another poet to hia own use. To make choice of one 
exceUent man above" the rest, and so to follow him till he 
grow very he, or so like him as the copy may be mistaken 
for the principal. Not as a creature that swallows what 
it takes in, crude, raw, or undigested ; but that feeds with 
an appetite, and hath a stomach to concoct, divide, and » 
turn all into nourishment. Not to imi_tat£_acQdl£ly, as ) 
Horace saith, and catch at vices for virtue, but to draw 
forth out of the best and choicest flowers, withjlicije^i 
and turn all into honey, work it into one relish and savor ; 
make our imitation sweet ; observe how the best writers « 
have imitated, and follow them : how Virgil and Statins J 
have imitated Homer ; how Horace, Archilochus ; how/ 
Alcjeus, and the other lyrics ; and so of the rest. 

But that which we especially require in him is an exact- 
ness of study and multiplicity of reading, ieetio, which jo 
ma keth a ful l man, not alone enabling him to know the 
history or argument of a poem and to report it, but so to 
master the matter and style, as to show he knows how to 
^handle, place, or dispose of either with elegancy when 
need shall be. And not think he can leap forth suddenly a 
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a poet by dreaming he hath been in Pamassns, or having 
washed his lips, as they say, in HeUcon. There goes more 
to his making than so ; for to nature, cxcrcwe, imitation, 
and study art must be added to make all litese perfect. 
5 Ars coron \ai opus\ . And though these challenge to them- 
selves much in the making up of our maker, it is art only 
can lead him to perfection, and leave him there in posses- 
sion, as planted by her hand. It is the assertion of TuUy, 
if to an excellent- nature there happen an accession or con- 

ID formation of learning and disciphne, there will then remain 
somewhat noble and singular. For, as Simylus saith in 
Stobaeus, Ourc ^utris txai^ yivtToi rtyyrft Srcp, amt irSf ^XY^ 
lii) )j>vaiv Kt-KTini-irq, without art nature can never bc per- 
fect ; and without nature art can claim no being. But 

IS our poet must beware that his study be not only to leam 
of himself; for he that shall affect to do that confesseth 
bis ever having a fool to his master. He must read many, 
but ever the best and choicest ; those that can teach him 
anything he must ever account his masters, and reverence. 

» Among whom Horace and hg jhat taug ht him, Aristotle, f' 
r- deserved to be the first in estimation. Aristotle was the 

f philosopher the world ever had ; for he noted the vices of 
all knowledges in all creatures, and out of many men's 

35 perfections in a science he formed stilt one art. So he 
taught us two offices together, how we ought to judge 
rightly of others, and what wc ought to imitate specially 
in ourselves : but all this in vain without a natural wit and 
a poetical nature in chief. For no man, so soon as he 

30 knows this or reads it, shall be able to write the better ; 
but as he is adapted to it by nature, he shall grow the 
perfecter writer. He must have civil pntdencc and elo- 
quence, and that whole, not taken up by snatches ot pieces 
in sentences or remnants when he will handle business or 

3S carry counsels, as if he came then out of the declaimer's 
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gallery, or shadow furnished but out of the body of the 
State, which commonly is the school of men : Virorum 
sekola respub\Uca\. The p oet is the aearest borderer 
iip^n tl^^ nratnr and expresseth all bis virtues, though he 
be tied more to numbers, is his equal in ornament, and s 
above him in his strengths. And of the kind the comic 
comes nearest ; because in m iwigg thnin m iln n f men, and 
stirring of affections, in which oratory shows, and especially 
approves her eminence, he chiefly excels. What figure of 
a body was Lysippus ever able to form with his graver, or id 
Apelles to paint with his pencil, as the comedy to life 
expresseth so many and various affections of the mind? 
There shall the spectator see some insulting with joy, 
others fretting with melancholy, raging with anger, mad 
with love, boiling with avarice, undone with riot, tortured u 
with expectation, consumed with fear : no perturbation in 
common life but the orator finds an example of it in the 
scene. And then for the elegancy of language, read but 
this ioscription on the grave of a comic poet : 

Immortales mottales si bs esaet flere, «> 

Flerent divs Cani(£me Nsvium poetani ; 
Itsque postquam est Orcino Iraditus thesauro, 
ObUti sunt Romx lingua loqui Latina. 

Or that modester testimony given by Lucius ^lius 
Stilo upon Plautus, who affirmed, Musas, si Latine loqut 's 
voluiisent, I^autino sermone fuisse locuturas." And that 
illustrious judgment by the most learned M[arcus] Varro 
of him, who pronounced him the prince of letters and 
elegancy in the Roman language. 

I am not of that opinion to conclude a poet's liberty A 
within the narrow limits of laws which either the gram- I 
marians or philosophers prescribe. For before they | 
found out those laws there were many excellent poets ( 
that fulfilled them, amongst whom none more perfect 
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than Sophocles, who lived a little before Aristotle. Which 
of the Greeklings durst ever give precepts to Demosthenes ? 
or to Pericles, whom the age sumamed Heavenly, because 
he seemed to thunder and lighten with his language ? or 

5 to Alcibiades, who had rather Nature for his guide than 
Art for his master? But whatsoever nature at any time 
dictated to the most happy, or long exercise to the most 
laborious, that the wisdom and learning of Aristotle hath 
brought into an art, because he imHirgtnnil thi- i-3iic|pt^ f^f 

o ^hiags ; and what other men did by chance or custom he 
doth by reason ; and not only found out the way not to 
err, but the short way we should take not to err. 

Many things in Euripides hath Aristophanes wittily 
reprehended, not out of art, but out of truth. For Eu- 

i ripides is sometimes peccant, as he is most times perfect. 
But judgment when it is greatest, if reason doth not 
accompany it, is not ever absolute. 

To judge of poets is ,5nl£_the_feculty^f_£oets ; and 
not of all poets, but the best. Nemo infelicius de poetts 

° judicavit, quant qui de poetis scripsit. But some will 
say critics are a kind of tinkers, that make more faults 
than they mend ofdtnarily. See their diseases and those 
of grammarians. It is true, many bodies are the worse 
for the meddling with ; and the multitude of physicians 

5 hath destroyed many sound patients with their wrong 
practice. But the office of a true critic or censor is, not 
to throw by a letter anywhere, or damn an innocent syl- 
lable, but lay the words together, and amend them ; judge 
sincerely of the author and his matter, which is the sign 

a of solid and perfect learning in a man. Such was Horace, 
an author of much civility, and, if any one among the 
heathen can be, the best master both of virtue and wis- 
dom ; an excellent and true judge upon cause and 
reason, not because he thought so, but because he knew 

5 SO out of use and experience. 
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Cato, the grammarian, a defender of Lucilius. 
Cato Gcammaticus, Latins Siren, , 
Qui solus legit, et facit poetas. 

Quintilian of the same heresy, but rejected. Horace 
his judgment of Chcerillus defended against Joseph s 
Scaliger, and of Laberius against Juhus. But chiefly 
his opinion of Flautus vindicated against many that are 
offended, and say it is a hard censure upon the parent 
of all conceit and sharpness. And they wish it had not 
fallen from so great a master and censor in the art, whose 1° 
bondmen knew better how to judge of Plautua than any 
that dare patronise the family of learning in this age ; 
who could not be ignorant of the judgment of the times 
in which he lived, when poetry and the Latin language 
were at the height ; especially being a man so conversant 15 
and inwardly familiar with the censures of great men that 
did discourse of these things daily amongst themselves. 
Again, a man so gracious and in high favor with the 
Emperor, as Augustus often called him his witty man- 
ling, for the littleness of his stature ; and, if we may trust m 
antiquity, had designed him for a secretary of estate, and 
invited him to the palace, which he modestly prayed off 
and refused. Horace did so highly esteem Terence his 
comedies, as he ascribes the art in comedy to him alone 
among the Latins, and joins him with Menander. a- 

Now, let us see what may be said for either, to defend 
Horace his judgment to posterity, and not wholly to con- 
demn Plautus. 

The parts of a comedy and tragedy. — The parts of a 
comedy are the same with a tragedy, and the end is y- 
partly the same, for they both delight and teach ; the 
comics are called &SafTKaXo( of the Greeks no less than 
the tragics. Nor b the moving of laughter always the 
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end of comedy ; that is rather a fowling for the people's 
delight, or their foohng. For, as Aristotle says rightly, 
the moving of laughter is a fault in comedy, a kind of 
turpitude that depraves some part of a man's nature with- 

i out a disease. As a wry face without pain moves laughter, 
or a deformed vizard, or a rude clown dressed in a lady's 
habit and using her actions; we dislike and scorn such 
representations which made the ancient philosophers ever 
think laughter unfitting in a wise man. And this induced 

"> Plato to esteem of Homer as a sacrilegious person, be- 
cause he presented the gods sometimes laughing. As 
also it is divinely said of Aristotle, that to seem ridicu- 
lous is a part of dishonesty, and foolish. So that what 
either in the words or sense of an author, or in the 

■s language or actions of men, is awry or depraved doth 
strangely stir mean affections, and provoke for the most 
part to laughter. And therefore it was clear that all in- 
solent and obscene speeches, jests upon the best men, 
injuries to particular persons, perverse and sinister say- 
in ii^ and the rather unexpected in the old comedy did 
move laughter, especially where it did imitate any dis- 
honesty ; and scurrility came forth in the place of wit, 
which, who understands the nature and genius of laughter 
cannot but perfectly know. 

3% Of which Aristophanes affords an ample harvest, hav- 
ing not only outgone Plautus or any other in that kind, 
but expressed all the moods and figures of what is ridicu- 
lous oddly. In short, as vinegar is not accounted good 
until the wine be corrupted, so jests that are true and 

30 natural seldom raise laughter with the beast, the multi- 
tude. They love nothing that is right and proper. The 
farther it runs from reason or possibility with them the 
better it is. What could have made them laugh, like 
to see Socrates presented, that example of all good life, 

35 honesty, and virtue, to have him hoisted up with a pulley, 
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and there play the philosopher in a basket ; measure how 
many foot a flea could skip geometrically, by a just scale, 
and edify the people from the engine. This was theatri- 
cal wit, right stage jesting, and relishing a playhouse, in- 
vented for scorn and laughter ; whereas, if it had savored 5 
of equity, truth, perspicuity, and candor, to have tasten 
a wise or a learned palate, — ■ spit it out presently ! this 
is bitter and profitable : this instructs and would inform 
us ! what need we know any thing, that are nobly bora, 
more than a horse-race, or a himting-match, our day to "> 
break with citizens, and such innate mysteries ? This is 
truly leaping from the stage to the tumbril again, reducing 
all wit to the original dung-cart. 

Of the magnitude and compass of any fable, epic or 

dramatic. 's 

What the measure of a fable is. — The fabk or plot 
of a poem defined. — The epic fable, differing from the 
dramatic. — To the resolving of this question we must 
first agree in the definition of the fable. The fable is 
called the imitation of one entire and perfect action, m 
whose parts are so inin gd and knit tngpf|ipr, ..an nothing 
in the structure can ^ changed, or taken away, without 
impairing or troubling the whole, of which there is a pro- 
portionable magnitude in the members. As for example : 
if a man would build a house, he would first appoint a 95 
place to build it in, which he would define within certain 
bounds. So in the constitution of a poem, the action is 
aimed at by the poet, which answers place in a building, 
and that action hath his largeness, compass, and propor- 
tion. But as a court or king's palace requires other 30 
dimensions than a private house, so the epic asks a 
magnitude from other poems, since what is place in the 
one is action in the other; the difference is in space. 
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So that by this definitioD we conclude the fable to be 
the imitatioa of one perfect and entire action, as one 
perfect and entire place is required to a building. By 
perfect, we understand that to which nothing is wanting, 

s as place to the building that is raised, and action to the 
fable that is formed. It is perfect, perhaps not for a 
court or king's palace, which requires a greater ground, 
but for the structure we would raise ; so the space of the 
action may not prove large enough for the epic fable, 

lo yet be perfect for the dramatic, and whole. 

What we understand by whole. — Whole we call that, 
and perfect, which hath a beginning, a midst, and an end. 
So the place of any building may be whole and entire for 
that work, though too little for a palace. As to a tragedy 

■s or a comedy, the action may be convenient and perfect 
that would not fit an epic poem in magnitude. So a lion 
is a perfect creature in himself, though it be less than that 
of a buffalo or a rhinocerote. They differ but in specie : 
either in the kind is absolute ; both have their parts, and 

» either the whole. Therefore, as in every body so in every 
action, which is the subject of a just work, there is required 
a certain proportionable greatness, neither too vast nor 
too minute. For that which happens to the eyes when 
we behold a body, the same happens lo the memory when 

95 we contemplate an action. I look upon a monstrous giant, 
as Tityus, whose body covered nine acres of land, and 
mine eye sticks upon every part ; the whole that consists 
of those parts will never be taken in at one entire view. 
So in a fable, if the action be too great, we can never 

30 comprehend the whole together in our imagination. Again, 
if it be too little, there ariseth no pleasure out of the ob- 
ject; it affords the view no stay; it is beheld, and van- 
isheth at once. As if we should look upon an ant or 
pismire, the parts fly the sight, and the whole considered 

39 is almost nothing. The same happens in action, which 
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is the object of memory, as the body is of sight. Too 
vast oppresseth the eyes, and exceeds the memory ; too 
little scarce admits either. 

What the utmost bound of a fable. — Now in every 
action it behoves the poet to know which is his ntmost s 
bound, how far with fitness and a necessary proportion 
he may produce and determine it ; that is, till either good 
fortune change into the worse, or the worse into the better. 
For as a body without proportion cannot be goodly, no 
more can the action, either in comedy or tragedy, without "* 
his fit bounds. And every bound, for the nature of the 
subject, is esteemed the best that is largest, till it can 
increase no more ; so it behoves the action in tragedy or 
comedy to be let grow till the necessity ask a conclusion ; 
wherein two things are to be considered ; first, that it .j 
exceed not the compass of one day ; next, that there be 
place left for digression and art. For the episodes and 
digressions in a fable are the same that household stuff 
and other furniture are in a house. And so far form the 
measure and extent of a fable dramatic. « 

What \is meant] by one and entire. — Now that it 
should be one and entire. ' One is considerable two ways ; 
either as it is only separate, and by itself, or as being 
composed of many parts, it begins to be one as those 
parts grow or are wrought together. That it should be »5 
one the first way alone, and by itself, no man that hath 
tasted letters ever would say, especially having required 
before a just magnitude and equal proportion of the parts 
in themselves. Neither of which can possibly be, if the 
action be single and separate, not composed of parts, 30 
which laid together in themselves, with an equal and fit- 
ting proportion, tend to the same end ; which thing out 
of antiquity itself hath deceived many, and more this day 
it doth deceive. 

So many there be of old that have thought the action » 
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of one man to be one, as of Hercules, Theseus, Achilles, 
Ulysses, and other heroes ; which is both foolish and false, 
since by one and the same person many things may be 
severally done which cannot fitly be referred or joined to 
s the same end : which not only the excellent tragic poets, 
but the best masters of the epic, Homer and Vii^l, saw. 
For though the argument of an epic poem be far more 
diffused and poured out than that of tragedy, yet Virgil, 
writing of ^neas, hath pretermitted many things. He 

■o neither tells how he was bom, how brought up, how he 
fought with Achilles, how he was snatched out of the battle 
by Venus ; but that one thing, how he came into Italy, he 
prosecutes in twelve books. The rest of his journey, his 
error by sea, the sack of Troy, are put not as the argu- 

■1 ment of the work, but episodes of the argument. So 
Homer laid by many things of Ulysses, and handled no 
more than he saw tended to one and the same end. 

Contrary to which, and foolishly, those poets did, 
whom the philosopher taxeth, of whom one gathered 

■o all the actions of Theseus, another put all the labors of 
Hercules in one work. So did he whom Juvenal men- 
tions in the beginning, " hoarse Codnis," that recited a 
volume compiled, which he called his Theseid, not yet 
finished, to the great trouble both of his hearers and 

»5 himself; amongst which there were many parts had no 
coherence nor kindred one with other, so far they were 
from being one action, one fable. For as a house, con- 
sisting of divers materials, becomes one structure and 
one dwelling, so an action, composed of divers parts, may 

30 become one feble, epic or dramatic. For example, in 
a tragedy, look upon Sophocles his Ajax: Ajax, deprived 
of Achilles's armor, which he hoped from the suArage of 
the Greeks, disdains, and, growing impatient of the in- 
jury, rageth, and turns mad. In that humor he doth 

as many senseless things, and at last falls upon the Grecian 
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flock and kills a great ram for Ulysses : returning to his 
sense, he grows ashamed of the scorn, and kills himself; 
and is by the chiefe of the Greeks forbidden burial. 
These things agree and hang together, not as they were 
done, but as seeming to be done, which made the action s 
whole, entire, and absolute. 

The conclusion concerning the whole, and the parts. — 
Which are episodes — For the whole, as it consistelh of 
parts, so without all the parts it is not the whole ; and to 
make it absolute is required not only the parts, but such » 
parts as are true. For a part of the whole was true, 
which, if you lake away, you either change the whole or 
it is not the whole. For if it be such a part, as, being 
present or absent, nothing concerns the whole, it cannot 
be called a part of the whole ; and such are the episodes, "s 
of which hereafter. For the present here is one example : 
the single combat of Ajax with Hector, as it is at large 
described in Homer, nothing belongs to this Ajax of 
Sophocles. 

You admire no poems but such as run like a brewer's » 
cart upon the stones, hobbling : 

Et, quae per salebns, alUqne laxa cadunt, 
Actius et quidquid Pacuviuique vomunt. 
Attonituxque legis tenal, frugifetiU:. 
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NOTES. 



1. Ttcum habita, etc. Peisius, Satiris, 4. 52. Thus translated by 
Gifford: 

To your own brensl in quest of worth repair. 

And blush 10 find how poor a stock is there. |. 

2 1. Siha rirum tt sententiarum, etc. Sihia, the ran material of 
facts and thoughts, iXi|, wood, as it were, so called from the multi- 
plicity a.Dd variety of the matter contained therein. For just as we are 
commonly wont to call a vast ^m mbcr of trees pri^winp indi»!^;riT iiinBifly 

wood" (timber); so also did the ancients call those of their jt 

were coUected'at random iHiflH u^bB vln"^ and dive 
topics, a wood (timber- trees). Cf. Jonson's Underwoodi. Preface to 
the Reader : "With the same leave the ancients called that kind of 
body rylva, or SXij, in which there were works of divers nature and 
matter congested; as the multitude called timber-trees promiscaously 
growing, a wood oc forest, so I am bold to entitle ih^a^ IriiWf pji>m« nf 
.Intrr grnvi'th by this of Undenoood, out of the analogy they hold to the 
Forest in my former book, and no otherwise." See also The Alchemist, 
3. 2 ; " Th e_wbole family o r wood of you." Syhia is often opposed to 
$i^elicx. See the quotaliuii IlUui l^islus, above, and the following 
of Bacon : " Minds empty and unfiaught with matter, and which have 
not gathered that which Cicero {prater, 80) calleth syhia and sufelttx 
(stuff and variety) to begin with those arts," etc. {Adeancemtnt ef 
Learning, Bk. II. p. 72, ed. 1S19}. 

3 0. Ai. That. As is used for that after so in Eliiabetban EngUsh. 
Cf. 13 32, 26 1, 27 s, 34 18, 36 2G, 36 2S, 37 2e, 41 20, 49 28, 57 s, 69 20, 
72 IK, 81 21, and 83 21; and see SKakespeare Grammar, % log. Occa- 
sionally Jonson OSes sb — that, as in modern English, 7 10 and 72 M; 
and even the pleonastic as that, but there after stich, 71 17. 

3 14. Casus. Change. 

3 IS. ContUia. Advice, counsel. 
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3 10. No man . . . but may. Note the omission of the subject, 
no unusual practice wheie the subject cannot be mistaken. See Sh. 
Gram. § 399. 

4 4. Tau^f^ himself. airoSiSaiiTot, foot-note of the folioof 1642. 
4 4. Had a fool to his mailer. Cf. 13 17, 38 10, 69 26, and 78 IT. 

See Sh. Gram, g 189. 

4 S. Fama. Reputation. 

4 9. Emergtnl. Cipable of eitticaling himself. 

4 10. Nfgolia. Business. 

4 12. Our loo much haste. Note the oidei. See Sh. Gram. § 51. 
Much a used as an adjective after a pronomial adjective, 

4 IB. Amor pairiie. Love of the fatherland. A literal translation 
of Euripides, Pkaniua, 358-361, ed. DidoL 

dU' draTKafuI fx" 

Mr. Swinburne has quoted this beautifill passage, as Jonson trans- 
lates it, with the prefatory words, "The ring of what follows is pure 
gold " {A Study of Ben foiuon, p. 131). He has also suggested an 
emendation in the insertion of the word "not" before the final word; 
i.e. " his heart is [not] there." It will be noticed that the emendation 
is unnecessary, in view of the original. Cf. a later passage of Mr. 
Swinbume's (p. 179), in which be falls afoul of Jonson for the state- 
ment that Euripides " is sometimes peccant, as he is most truly perfect." 
Mr. Swinburne's words are : " The perfection of such shapeless and 
soulless abortions as the PhanissiE and the Herctdes Furens is about as 
demonstrable as the lack of art which Ben Jonson regretted and con- 
demned in the author of Hamlet and Othello" It may well be doubted 
if Mr. Swinburne has even been convicted of praising Euripides before. 

4 16. There is a necessity all men should love, etc. Note the omis- 
sion of the relative. Cf. 7 14, 18 11, 19 29, 19 33, 20 6, 23 28, 24 6, 34 10, 
37 23, etc.; and see Sh. Gram. § 244. 

4 IS. Ingenia. Innate dispositions. 

4 20. Attempting. Making trial of. 

4 21. Applaus-us. Praise. A literal translation from Patercnlas, 
Hist. Rom. 2. gz: Audita -uisis laudamus libenHus, etc. (Whalley). 

4 24. Overlaid. Burdened, oppressed. 

4 21}. Opinio. Opinion; in modern English, reputation, See 6 3, 
25 27; and cf. / Hen. TV. 5. 4. 48; and OthiUo, 2. 3. 195. 

4 32. Impostttra. Imposture. 
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5 4. Jactura vita. A waste or casting away of life. 

5 9. Purilattus hypocrila tit, «tc. A Puritan is a heretical bypo- 
crite, whom conceit in bis own perspicacity has disturbed in the halaace 
of his mind, by nbich he Hatters himself that he, together with a few 
others, bos detected certain errors in the dogmas of the Church, whence, 
driven by a sacred fury, he madly fights against civil »uthority in the 
belief that thus he is rendering obedience to God. 

5 IS. MaSua auxilia. Mutual assistance. Translated by Jonson, 
consoHation, intimate fellowship, a word since superseded by assacia- 
tu>H. a. Jeremy Taylor, Works, ed. 1835, I. p. Z20: "To fight aduel 
is ... a consociation of many of the worst acts." 

5 IB. And whom hisfa-uar bretds. Cf. 14 8. 

Sas. Cognit\io\-uniiitrsi. Jonson's translation is " the knowledge 
of all nature"; i.i. of Che whole world. 

6 1. Ceniiliarii adjancf\i\, probitas, mpienHa. The joint coun- 
sellors, honesty and wisdom. Cf. Ben Jonaon's Convtrsaliani milk 
Dntmntimd {Si. Sm. Put. p. 37) : " Of all styles he loved most to 
be named Honest, and halh of that ane hundreth letters so naming 

6 3. Opimon. Cf. 4 26, Z5 27. 

6 1. Vila rtcla. An upright life. , 

6 8. Coatu^. Cajolery. The folio reads tmsinagi. Cf. 47 2. 

6 11. Obsigutnlia, kumanitas, soHciludo. Complaisance, civility or 
kindliness, care or circumspection. Marginal notes in ttie folio. 

6 10. Dai ttcx tfHSi/ium. Night gives counsel. Cf. Bacon, Essays, 
zo, of Coutacl: lit neete (ansilium-, and Reynold's note thereon in his 
ed. of the Essays (Macmillan, 1891, p. 151), .where ace references to 
the Cre«k original, 'Er muti 0au\iii Gaisford, Paramiographi Graci, 
etc. See also a note of Erasmus on this head : Adagia, lui tilule. In 
n ocle coHsilium , a. 2. 41 i andfinally the French proverb, " Za Kwi// 

STOi ExUmporal. Unpremeditated. Cf. "Some extemporal god 
of rime,"LLL. (.1. 189. 

6 2S. Modeslia, parrhasia. Marginal note in the folio, Parrhasia 
is ingenuousness, openness of speech. 

6 28. Empire. Governing influence; here [dmost show of power. 
Cf. Tht MagneHc Lady, 3. 4. 

6 34. Absil, rix, etc. Plutarch, dt AUx. s. virt. s. fori. ( Oratio, 
2. i): " Far be it from thee, O king, to know these things better than 
I." Bacon includes this anecdote among his Apolhtgms, 354. It will 
be noticed that Jonson inaccurately refers the story to Alextnder in 
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place of hU bther, Philip. The reference of the folio, in vUa Alex., 



7 1. Persficuitai, elegan/ia. CleacQess, grace. 

7 3. DUciptiHi. Learning. 

7 fl. Braky. Abounding in brambles. 

7 a. Nalura non iffata. Tianakted in the text 

714. Non nimium crtdendum, etc. Freely: Set not too much 
store on antiquity. Cf. Jonson's opinion of the authority of Arittotle, 
66ie-M. 

7 14. Nothing can conduie. Cf. 4 17, 18 li, 20 6, 23 2S, Z4 e, 34 19, 
37 23. 

7 24. Non thiaini noitri, etc. They were not our lords, but our 
leaden. 

7 26. Several. Separate possession. Cf. 73 IS. 

7 28. PaM emniius, etc. Translated by Jonson. 

7 2T. Multum ex ilia, etc. Much of it yet remains for those who 
shall be hereafter. The folio reads relitia for reliclum, which Mr. 
Swinburne corrects. 

7 28. Dissentire licet; sfd cum roHone. Dissent if you will, but 

7 30. Looi up at. Look up to, in modem English. 

731. Presently. At once. Cf. 18 27, 73 8,83 7; Othello, t,. i. ^i: 



and North's Plutarch, 1016 e: "Setting forth to the reader, not as a 
battle already fought, but presently a-figbting." 

7 36. Nulla ars simul, etc No art is completed a* soon as dis- 
covered. 

8 4. Evict. Mr. Swinburne explains : " In modem English — if 
the text is not corrupt — aa tbe comparison or confutation of theirs with 
mine shall elicit" Ia Study of Ben Jonson, p. 133). Evict in (he 
sense evince, prove, is, however, not unusual. Cf. " The main question 
is evicted" (Jeremy Taylor, Works, ed. (835, II. p. 156). 

8 4. Fataor. A favorer, patron, or abettor. Cf. "The pope who 
is the^H/or or rather the padrone of all the saints" {ScotVa Discoverie 
ef Witihcrafl, reprint of ed. of 1584, p, 443). 

8 7. It profits not me. Note the order, and cf. 36 1, 47 18. 

8 8. Non mihi ccdendum, etc. Not that submission is due to me. 
but to truth. 

8 11. Scientia liierales, etc. TransUted in the text. 
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8 22. Ffi/i. Mental powers. Jonson u&s the word in the plural, 
10 14, 16 5, 23 33. 24 S; in the singular, 30 23 and 54 11 ; and in its 
modem sense, 68 11. 

8 22. Tktrt are. The folio reads Ihey are. 

8 23. Caracl. Carat, the usual Elizabethan fonn at the word. Cf. 
Every Man in his Humor, 3. 2. 

3 2T. Honesia amHHo. Honorable ambition. 

8 29. Worthy of love. The folio reads leave for love. 

S 31. MariUa imfrobus. A shameless husband. 

8 31. Delicate. Choice, agreeable. Cf. 44 25. 

9 1. AglicHo pia magistra. Freely, but sufficiently translated in 
the text, 

9 8. Deploratis fasilis descemtis Averni. To the lost, easy is the 
descent into bell. An adaptation of Virgil's vrell-known words ; "faciSs 
descensus Averno" {Mneid, 6. I26). 

9 8. jEgidiui (ursu superat. *gidiu» wins in the race, or excels 
at running, ,. .^Igidiua was a Roman commander in Gaul under Majorian 
(457-461 A.D.). He is described by Gibbon (^Decline and Fall, chaf. 
36) as one "who equalled 01 at least imitated the heroes of ancient 
Rome." The allusion of the text is not clear. 

9 0. Footman. A runner attending a person of rank, to go before 
and assist on bad roads or in crossing streams (Halliwell). 

9 10. Prodigo nummi nauci. Money is worthless to a spend- 
thrift. 

9 13. Munda et sordida. Bedizened but filthy. Cf. the proverb : 
imen look in their glasses, the less they look to their 
English Proverbs, p. 34, and Ouilandisk Proverbs, No. 
250^ London, 1640). 

9 18. Latro sesquipedalis. A tbief and a half. Cf, Horace, An 
Peetica, 9. 7 : Sesquipedalia verba, foot and a half foot words. 

9 IB. The thief that had a longing. The folio gives the marginal 
note, "with a great belly "-, i.e. with a great appetite. Cf, a similar and 
more common use of the word " stomach " in the same sense. Bettris, 
sent to invite Benedick to supper, plays upon the word "stomach," 
appetite or courage {^Much Ado, z. 3. 265), 

9 SO. Like the German lord. The folio gives as marginal note, 
Cotn\ts\ de Sehorlenhien, which GifTord, on I know not what authority, 
corrects to Schertenhein ; Cunningham reads Schortenhein. 

9 22, Ilerborough or harborot^. A place of temporary residence, 
an inn or lodging, 

9 21, Calumniee fruelus. The &uit of calumny. 
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9 34. A mere imperHnent. The folio hu the margiiud note im- 
pertinetts. 

10 6. Bellian icriiinhum. War of writeit. Cf. " How do the 
grunmariaos hack and slash for the genitive caie in Japjter t How do 
they break theii own patM to Mlve that of Priician I . . . Yea, even 
among witer militants, how many wounds have been given, and credits 
stain, for the poor victory of an opinion or the beggar^ conquest of a 
distinction t Scholars are men of peace ; they bear no arms, but their 
tongues are sharper than Actius, his raror; th«ir pens carry farther, 
and give louder report than thunder ; 1 had rather stand the shock of 
a basilisco, than the fury of a merciless pen" (Sir Thomas Brown, 
Religio Medici, ed. Macmillan, p. 98). 

10 11. Sed melisri in omni, etc. But I have enjoyed a mind and 
dispoulion in all respects better than my fortune. 

10 13. Pingiu solum laaat, etc. Rich soil wearies, but labor itself 
is delightful. 

10 H. Difftrentia intir deelai et seioUi. Hie difference between 
the learned and smatterers. 

10 14. Wits. a. S 22, 16 tt, 54 11, and 68 11. 

10 21. IVeU, A hem, or border; an edge made by folding cloth 
over a cord. Still in use in some parts of the United States. 

10 33. Impoitorum ftuus. The pretence of impostors. 

10 28. It:uncu/ari4m molio. Puppet play. 

10 29. Et tlrrdit gesHctdatia. And the gestures become despi- 

10 31. Principis it admintstri. Princes and their ministers. 

11 4. Finis cxpedandus, etc. Freely: We should await the out- 
come of the career of each man, for man is a being most subject to 
change. Possibly in allusion to Ibe wcU-known stoiy of Solon's reply 
to Crcesus, that no man can be coosidered happy until his death. See 
Herodotus, Clio, 30 it stqq. 

11 T. Scitian Hispatiiatm. A Spanish maxim. 

11 T. A quick; i.e. a current saying. 

11 S. Aries inter hartdes mm. dividi. A man's accomplishments 
are not divisible amongst bis heirs. 

11 14. Non Hcva res livor. Translated in the words immediately 
following. Mi. Swinburoe considers the next <ive sections a connected 
essay on envy aad calumny, and adds, " for weight, point, and vigor, it 
would hardly be possible to overpraise it " (.A Sltufy of Ben Jonson, 
p. 136). 

11 IT. Quonan oditan virtutt relicia placet. Whom it gjves satis- 
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hctioD to h»le, alnndoniag virttte. 1 hive purposely prcBerved the 
unbignity of the words quonim odium. 

11 80. Nil gratitts proitrvo Ai[ri>]. Nothing is more delightful 
than a racy book. 

12 4. fian littera sordini. Nowadays literature is despised; lit- 
erally, filthy. 

12 ^. He is upiraidingly called a poet. Cf. 22 19 and 44 10. As 
to this disrepute of poetry, see the Defense of Poesie (ed. Cook, p. 45) : 
" And now that an over-faint quietness should seem to stiew the bouse 
for poets, they are almost in as good reputation as mountebanka at 
Venice." See also Puttenham; "For sa well poets as poesy are 
despised, and the name become of honorable, infamous, subject to 
scorn and derision" {Arte of English Poesie, 1. 8). 

12 10. PaslM Aadier[_ni] ingenlii]. "The diet of the times," in 
the author's words. Note the personal element of these five extracts 
on calumny, breaking forth at last into the personal pronoun: "but 
they are rather enemies of my fame than me, these barkers." 

12 12. GaUanIs cannot sleep the. Cf. Juvenal, SaHre, 3. j8l : 
Ergo non aliter poterit dormire; and Proverbs, 4. 16. 

12 24. Sed seculi morbus. Translated in the text. 

12 28. Her dotage is now broke forth. For this use of be instead of 
Ibe modem English /ume, see Sh. Gram. § 195. 

12 31. Alastoris malitia. The malice of Alastor, an avenging deity 
or genius. Cf Plutarch, Lift of Afarius (Qough, 111. p. 54, note) : 
'• Marios boasted that he liad brought upon him [Metellus] an avenging 
genius, an Alastor; ij. had put him, as it were, within the range of 
punishment divinely attaching to particular acts, however committed." 
See also Life of Cicero (ibid. V. p, 36), where i.\iaTiop is translated 
"divine vengeance." Shelley's use of the word as the "spirit of soli- 
tude " is very diSerent. 

13 4. Mali chOTogi fuere. They were bad ehoragi ; i.e. they dis- 
charged their duties unworthily. The choragvs, or choregus, was one 
who discharged the duties of the ehoregia, one of the roost expensive 
of the ordinary liturgies at Athens. These duties consisted chiefly in 
providing the chorus, their costumes, and their trainer, and keeping all 
during the period of rehearsal. 

13 9. Meretricious. The folio reads meritorious, a palpable mis- 
print, corrected by Giflbrd. 

13 0. But these. As to these; a classical construction. 

13 12. That an Elephant [j^]6?0. The folio omits.the numeral t. 

13 14. Call. Allotment, share. 
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13 IS- Canary sack. A strong, iweet wine. " Su:l[ if it be Seret 
(as it thould be), you shall know it by the mark of a cork, burned 
on one lide of the bung, and they be ever full gage, And to »xt other 
sacks, and the longer they lye, the better Aey be. . . . Vonr atrong 
sacks are of the Islands of the Canariea and of Malligo " (Necdham's 
English Housewife, quoted in Drake, Sk. and his Times, II. p. I3I, it 
"if). Sack is almosi >s constantly associated with the name of 
Jonaon ai with that, of Falataff, not, however, with the same justice. 
See, however, Joason'a Epigram, tol. Inviting a Friettd to Supper, in 
which he promises bio; 



13 IT. A Spanish toy to his interpreter. Cf. 4 4, 38 i», 69 sa, 78 17. 

13 IS. Archy, Ike principal fool ef state. The teal name of this 
g "^ ^ fchibald ftpn't^fng He appears to have been in 
high repute with Charles I. as prince aod king. Jonson alludes to 
Acchy again in his Staph of Newes, 3. i, and in Neptune's Triumph, a 
masque in celebration of the return of Prince Charles from Ireland in 
1624. Aichy seems at times to have transcended the privileges of his 
class, as the records of the Council, March Ii, 1637-8, show that 
"Archib ald Ann5trt| nffr-*lTf ^illg''^ f^p', '"T certain scandalous words of 
a high nature, spoken by him against the Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury his grace, shall have hia coal pulled over his he»d, and be dis- 
charged the king's service and banished the court " (Rushworth, Pt. II. 
vol. I. p. 471). Muckle John, Archy's successor, was perhaps the last 
regular personage of the kind (Douce, Ulustrations of Shakespeare, II. 
p. 308). 

13 21. Lingua sapienlis polius quam loquenlis uplanda. The wise 
man's tongue should be desired rather than the gabbler's. 

13 as. That 0uTt vias a viall, etc. Cf Plutarch, Moraiia, di Gar- 
rulilate, 3, thus translated by Goodwin: "And yet there is no member 
of human bodies that nature has so strongly enclosed within a double 
fortification as the tongue, entrenched within a barricade of sharp 
teeth, to the end that, if it refuses to obey and keep silent when reason 
'presses the glittering reins' within, we should (ix our teeth in it tilt 
the blood comes rather than suffer inordinate and unseasonable din" 
(IV. p. 313). 

13 30. But you shall see; i.e. may or will see. AppUed to that 
which is of common occurrence, or so evident that it cannot but be 
seen (SS. Cram. % 315, p. 224, sub fin.). Cf. 29 11 and 79 13. 

13 31. Abound with -aiords. See 5*. Craiw. § 193. 
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13 33. Ai. That See 3 B, and references there. 

14 3. Bidtam-like. The folio reads Bet'Um, the intermedmte form 
between Bethlehem and Bedlam. Cf, Best Plays of Thomas Diii/r, 
Mermaid Stxitt, p. 173. 

M «. fVhom lie disease . . . Jit. Note the Latin construction in 
the omission of the demonstrative before vikom. See Sh. Cram. 
S§ 24Z, 243, and cf. 5 18. 

14 s. He TBill hire min to hear him. A common practice in Rome- 
Cf. Quintilian'* allusion : '• They [common speakers] cannot endure the 
awful silence of attention, but court the shouts of the mob thai is either 
hired to applaud them, 01 thai stands lound the tribunal by accident" 
(at InsHlutisne Oratoria, 4. I. 37; and Pliny, EfistUs, 6. l). 

14 12. Homer's Thirdlts. Iliad, 2. 211, et uqq. "Ill-favored 
beyond all men that came to Ilios." 

14 12. 'A^uTfiotir^j, dicfiiTi/uiftH. Immoderate talker, senseless 
babbler. Cf. Iliad, 2. 212 and 246. Homer uses the former word as 
descriptive of Thersites, and puts the second into the mouth of Ulysses, 
in hii rebuke of the heroic representative of blatant democracy. 

14 13. Loquax magii, qtiom facundus. Gamorous rather than elo- 
ijuent. An expression applied by Quintilian to one M. Acilius Palicanus 

(/«/.4.2.2). 

14 14. Satis Isquttitia, sapientia parma. Abondance of talk, but 
little wisdom (Sallusl, Oratia C. Cotta Censulis ad Fopulum, Frag' 
menta, 6). Both quotations will also be found in A. Gellius, 1. 15. 4 

14 IG. rXiiffa-iii r« Si)ffaiip6t, etc. Repeated in the following Latin, 
Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 719. Thus translated; "The best treasure, 
look you, among men, is a sparing tongue, and the most grace is that 
of one which moves measuredly." 

14 19. At this point the folio has the following marginal references ; 
Homeri Ulysses, Findari [i.e. Spinthari] Kpaminond[as}, Demacatus 
[i.e. Demaratus] Plutarchi, Vid[e] Zeuxidis pict[oris] aerm[onem] ad 
Megabizum, FluUrch. 1 can lind no remark of Zeuxis, such as any of 
those contained in the text, either in Fiutaich or elsewhere. It will be 
noticed that the references to the text are complete without this one. 
This portion of the text is peculiarly corrnpt. 

14 19. Ulysus . . . ", frtllf r^--*--tr nnr Vf * 3i raiirr^t rir 
\07ii6ToT0r 'OSvaaia ffiirt-ijXfrrttToi- Tfiroiij« (Plutarch, de Garrulitale, 
S); and see Iliad, 3. 216, etseqq.: " But whenever Ody^eusfull of wiles 
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stiff, like & man of no nndecitanding. One would deem faim to be 
churlish, and naught but a fool. But when he Dtteted his great voice 
from his chest, then could no mortal man contend with Odyweus; then 
marvelled we not thus to behold Odysseus's aspect." 

14 20. Efaminondas U iiUhrattd by Spititharm. The folio read- 
ing is iy Pindar. Epaminondas, the famous Theban general and States- 
man, who, with his friend Pelopidai, raised Thebes' to Che height of her 
power, after freeing her from the Spartan supremacy. He was killed 
at the battle of Mantineia in 362. There is an error in the folio, as 
FindsT ia supposed to have died in 442, some thirty yean prior to the 
probable birth of Epaminondas. Jonson must have had the following 
passage of Plutarch before him {Dt Cm. Sacral. 23), thus freely trans- 
lated by Grote (_Nist. ef Gretce X. p. 167): "His [Epaminondas's] 
patience as a listener, and his indifference to showy talk on his own 
account, were so remarkable that Spinthartu (the bther of Ariatoienus), 
after numerous conversations with him, affirmed that he never met with 
any one who understood more, and talked less." 1 am indebted to my 
friend and colleague, Professor Lamberton, for the suggestion that the 
word Pindar (nirlapot) is B misprint for Sfintkar (ZrfrAipoi), a mis- 
take which may have arisen either in manuscript or in the printer's 
ofhce; and one the more likely to occur in Jonson's day from the com- 
pound Greek characters then in use. This error was noticed, but not 
eiplMned, in a note entitled, Rart Ben ycnson caught Iripping (^Afotts 
and Queria, Series 5, vi. pp. 346 and 398). 

14 22. Demaratus. The folio reads Demarcatm, a misprint, followed 
by all the editors. Demaratus was a Corinthian, friend of Philip and 
Alexander. The story is told by Plutarch (Moralia, Apofhthtgmata 
ZnfriniVi), Demaratus, l). I'he saying is also attributed to Bias {de 
Garrutitate, 4). 

14 k. Dimaraha.-when onihe bmch he. See i». Craw. § 242: 
" When a proper name is separated by an intervening clause from its 
verb, then for clearness the redundant pronoun is often inserted." 
Cf. 3X 16. 

14 27. Dum laeel indoctus, etc. As long as the ignoramus holds 
his tongue, he may be aci^ounted wise, for he covers the diseases of bis 
mind by his silence. Referable to the Greek aphorism ; Tar rtc drof- 
StuTB! <pponfiiirTaT6i iari ru-nrHr: Whoso is unlearned, is wisest being 

14 2». Zenir of Citium flourished between 350 and 25S. He was 
the founder of the Stoic school of philosophy, and resided mostly at 
Athens, where he was highly honored. This anecdote is related by 
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Hutaich (de Garrulitalt, 4). Lord Bacon celates the same, slightly 
varied, in his Afethegms, 230. 

14 30. Wke being imiittd. Cf. 54. Gram. % 263. 

15 3. That ktitw la it. Note omission of iirw. 
IS 7. Argute dictum. A witty saying. 

IS 0. Thii man mi^ have been a eounsellor of stale, etc. Cf. 
Congreve's treatment of the same subject (Anderson's British Poets, 

™- p' 557) ; 

When Lesbia first I saw so heavenly &ir, 

Wllb eyes so briBhl. and with that awful air, 

I thought my heart, which durst so high aspire. 

As bold as his who snatched celestial fire. 

But soon as e'er the tieauteous idiot spoke, 

FoTlh from her coral lips such ftiUy broke. 

Like t>alm the tricklii^ nonsense healed my wound, 

And what her eyes enthralled her tongue unbound. 

IS 11. 'Exe>wSia. Taciturnity. On the general topic, see Plu- 
tarch (de Carrulitate), whence, as has been seen, Jonaon derives 
several of the quotations and allusions of bis text. Pythagoias is 
spoken of in Pseude-Flularckea (ed. Didot, p. 144) as a man (J f«[- 
Xmra TJptaxer ^ ^x''"'^'' '"' ""^ •"I" 1 M^l Xfi^ \iyeiy: To whom 
taciturnity was most delightful, and silence as to wbat it was not neces- 
sary to speak. 

IS 11. fylhag^ara'] quam Utudabilis I How praiseworthy is the 
maxim of Pythagoras t V\iS>ari\s, etc. Translated in the following 
Latin, and thus Englisbed : Above all things, control the tongue, fol- 
lowing the gods (lamblichus, Adhort. ad PAiloi. 3i, MUUacb'a Fraff. 
I%ilos. u p. S^Si b, 15). The folio has here the marginal note. Vide 
Atuleium, of which I can make nothin g. 

IS 13. Digito compesce labeUum. With your bnger lock your lips 
(Juvenal, Satire, I. 160). 

IS 15. Acutitts eerntmlur vitia quam virtutei. Vices are more 
sharply discerned than virtues. 

15 16. Clearlier and sharptr. Note the two forms of adverb. 
Adjectives, as weU positive as comparative, stand for adverbs. See 
17 IB, 33 M, 70 4, and Sh. Cram. % \. 

15 20. The treasure of a fool. I cannot identify this passage in 
Piautus, Terence, Menandet, or other " witty comic poet." There »re, 
however, hundrecik of similar proverbs: e.g. "The tongue of a fool 
carves a piece of his heart to all that sit near him" (Hazlitt, Elfish 
Proverbs, p. 388). 
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15 S3. Inktriianee ef an tinUuty eld grangt. Pisntut, Trinum- 
mus, a. 4. M5, 

15 2S. Nothing ever Otrivcd an it, etc. The tpeecb of StMinns 
{ibid. 2. 4. 122, tl seqq.), slntoat literally tnuitlated. 

15 31. ffaspitium futrat calamitatis. It was the lodging of olamit; 
{iiid. 2. 4. 152). JoQSOD adapts the tense to his context. 

15 32. fVai not liii man like te sell it f Jonson has misinterpreted 
thii scene of Flautos, It was not the purpose of Slasimus, the speaker 
of the postage above, to sell the farm, but to dissuade Philto, by this 
mse, firom accepting U as a dowry for bis master's sister, as the farm 
wu all tiuU was left to the prodigal. Jonson's words are explained, 
however, by reference to the marginal note of the folio: Sim[ilitet] 
Mart[i»Ii«] Ub[er] 1. Epligrammaia], 86, [De Mario] : 

Venderet excultos coHes cum prsco fecelus, etc. 

Thus translated (Bobn, p. 67) ; " A wag of an auctioneer, offering for 
sale some cultivated heights and beautiful acres of land near the city, 
said, ' If any one imagines that Marius is compelled to sell, he is mis- 
taken. Marius owes nothing. On the contrary, he rather has money 
to put out at interest. What is his reason, then, for selling? In this 
place he lost all his slaves and bis cattle and hts profits; hence he does 
not like the locality. Who would have made any offer unless he had 
wished to lose all his property? So the ill-fated farm remains with 
Marius.' " 

15 32. Liit. Likely. 

15 33. Vulgi ixpfctatio. Translated in the text. 

16 3. Taken. Captivated. Cf. Jonson's song ( 7a<f J(Aw< WiWian, 
I.I); 

Such sweet n^ecl more laketh me 
Tfian all Ihe adulteries of art, 

16 s, Claritas patrix. Translated in the text. Gifford reads /ofrij. 
16 14. Eloqutitee. Oratorical delivery. Cf. 54 4 and 72 l», 
16 IT. Yet there are whD. Cf. the familiar Latin construction, aint 
gui, and 22 9. 

16 as. Umbralical doctors. Cf. Pettonins Arbiter, Satyricon, 3. 
E>e6ned as schclasticvs, qui in umbra sub tecte vilam agit e/iasam. See 
also Quintilian {/ml. i. 2, 18) ; Sub dio, in the open air. 

17 5. A causeway to their lourlcsy. The folio reads eountrey for 
courtesy, which "palpable and preposterous misprint" of "the unspeak- 
able editors " Mr. Swinburne very properly corrects. 
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17 14. Unitss it bt mtatU us. Note the omission of ie befoie us. 

Cf. 32 IB; and see Sk. Gram, g iaa for these old d^ves. 

1715. Friendly atui hvingly. Cf. IS 16. 

17 36. Hi hath his herst well drissed far Smithfield. Cf. 3 Henry 

/K 1.2. 55 = 

FaUtaf. Where's Bardolph? 

Page. He's gone to Smilhlield to buy 70111' worship a horse. 
FalslAff. I bought him in Paul's, and he'll buy me a horse in Smichfield : 
an 1 could gel me a. wife in Ihe stews. I were manned, honed and wived. 

Malone quotes the following from a collection of old proverbs: 
" Who goes to Westminster for a wife, to Paul's for a man, and to 
Smithfield for a horse, may meet with a scold, a knave, and a jade " 
(Malone's Shakespeare, XVII. p. 27). 

18 1. Valor rerum. The price of thing*. 

18 2. Boi^ and sold for. d. IS 17, 23 IG, 28 2, 39 2S, 42 33, 
43 23, 24, 51 14. Modem English dislikes this transposition of the 
preposition. See Sh, Gram, g 424. 

IS 2. Health . . . of Ae physician. Note the earlier meaning of 
the preposition of; and see Sh. Cram. % 165. 

188. Memory, of all the powers of the mind, tie. Seneca, Contra- 
vtrsiarum, LH. I. Fraamium, 1. x, ed. Bursian; Memoria est res 
ex omnibus animi partibos maxime delicata et fragilis ; in quam phmam 
senectus incurril. 

18 10. Seneca . . . the rhetorician . . . confessilh, etc. The pas- 
sage in which Seneca speaks of his memoiy is as follows: Hanc ali- 
quando in me floruisse, ut non tantum ad uaum sufRceret; sed in 
miraculum osque procederet, oon nego, etc. (ibid.'). What follows will 
be found almost word for word in Seneca. In these passages, culled 
from the ancients, Jonson not infrequently adapts the sentiments of his 
original to the changed circumstancesof hisown time; more frequently, 
however, bit translation is literal. On this passage Mr. Swiubiune ' 
offers this pre&tory comment: "The following touch of mental auto- 
biography is no less carious than interesting. Had Shakespeare but 
left us the like." Of Marcus Annseus Seneca, the rhetorician, it is 
sufficient to say that he is described, " A man of letters after the fashion 
of the time when rhetoric and false eloquence was most in vogue." 

18 11. Confesselh he had. Cf. 4 IB. 

1SI3. Made. Composed, especiallyinverse. Cf. the Elizabethan 
use of the word maker im poet, 73 28, 75 22, 77 13. 

18 16. Which I have liked to charge my memory -uith. Among 
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these poems were " Donne'i venei of the lost chain" (^Eligy, II, On 
Iht less of Ml miitrtts'i chain for vihieh he modi satisfaction^ Knd that 

posiage of Tht Calm, " Chat feB.tIiers and dust do not itir all waa «a 
quiet" (lines 17-18); Sic Henry Wotton's Character of a Happy Ufi 
(Ward, En^^sk PoeU, iii. p. 109); certiun poitioni of Cbapman'i 
Homer, " a piece of the thirteenth Iliad " ; and " part of the Shepherd 
Calendar about wine between Coline and Petcy " {^EcU^iu, 10. 107, 
et seff.). See the Conversalioni with Drummond, p. 8. 

15 17. Charge my memory wiA. Cf. 18 z, ioA lefereocea. 

16 21. Whatseevtr I patoned wilh it; >V. placed in store or keep- 
ing with it. The Latin mn* : Nam quxcumque apud illam aut puer 
aut juvenis deposui, quasi recenlia, ant modo audita sine cunctttione 
profert. At si qua illi intra proximos annos commisi, sic peididit et 
amiwE, uC etiajnsi mepius ingerantor, totieni tamcn tanqnam nova 
audiam {Proam. Cotitrav. 1. 3). 

18 3T. Presently. Cf. 7 SI, 73 3, 83 J. 

18 30. Now. in some men. " Was Shakespeare, we must ask oor- 
selves, one of these?" interpolates Mr. Swinburne. Cf. Seneca, how- 
ever; Meniocia et natuia quidem felix, plnrimum Camen arte adjata. 
Numqnam ille qux dictuius erat, ediscendi causa relegebat : edidicerat 
ilia, cum scripaerat, onde eo magis in illo mirabile videri potest, quod 
non tente et anxie, sed eodem psene quo dicebat, impetu scribebat 
lUi qui scripta sua torquent, qui de singulis verbis in consilium enni, 
necesse est, quse totiens animo suo admoveni, noviasiroe affigant. At quo- 
rumcumquc stilus est velox est, tardior memoria est. In illo non tantom 
naturalis mentocix felicitas erat, sed ars summa et ad conprehendenda, 
quae Cenere debebat, et ad cuslodienda; adeo at omnea declamatioacs 
luas, quascumque dixerat, tenetet (^Conlroo. 1, Praam. 17 and 18). 

It will be noticed that Jonson has adapted this passage, rather than 
translated it. applying Seneca's remarks as to the natural endowments 
of his firiend, Poicius Latro, to general qualities of mind, curtailing and 
omitting, but preserving the texture none the less. In these parallel 
passages, Jonson follows bis original so closely that il would be a waste 
of space to again translate. I shall, therefore, content tnyielf with 
pointing oat such parallels in their originals. 

19 3. Comii [iorum'j sttffragia. Popular votes. 
19 7. Slare a partibus. To stand by one's party, 
1911. Itself. The usual Elizabethan form. See 27 29. 
19 IB. Deus in creaturis. Translated in the text 

19 m. Veritas proprium hominis. TraiisUted in the words inune- 
diately following. 
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19 20. Tht only immertat Aing ivas given. Note the omission of 
the relative ptononn. Cf. 4 IB, and references there given. 

19 xa. Homer says kt kalis, etc The words of Achilles addressing 
Odynens {IHad, 9. 312 and 313, and see 4 11). 

20 s. NolAing is laiting Aat ii feigtud. Cf. Ficta Omnia celeritcr 
tamqaam fiosculi decidiuit, nee simulatum quidquam esse diutumaio 
(Ciceto, di qgiciis, 2. iz. 43, Morley). 

20 B. ffe He ever gnmis eld, I have not been able to verif]i this 
qnotation. 

20 6. NuUum vUium, etc. Translated in the text. 

20 8. It is strange Here sHouid be. Cf . 4 16, 7 14, 18 11, 23 26, 24 T, 
34 18, 37 23. 

20 7. fVititmt his patronage. Cf. SA. Gram. % 228. I/is is the 
old genitive of it, and was Still in general use in Shakespeare's time. 
JonaoD occasionally uses the newer forin its. Cf. 44 is, 47 3G, 76 1, 
83 29, 85 6. 

20 16. live Hie AnHpades. Those that turn night into day. Cf. 
Seneca, ^ti/oAi, 12Z: "Thete are those who invert the order of night 
and day, and who never open their eyes, still heavy with yesternight's 
debauch, till night returns again. They seem to be in the state 
of those whom nature, as Virgil saitb, hath placed opposite as, with 
their feet to our feet. ... It is not that their region or country is 
opposite and contrary to that of other men, but their life. There are 
oftentimes antipodes in the same city, who, as Marcus Cato observes, 
never saw the sun either rising or setting" (ed. Morell, ii. p. 352). 

20 20. At last arrived at thai, as thty would. See Sh. Gram. % 280. 

ZO M. De vere argutis. Of the truly witty. 

20 St. Do hear them say. Cf. 4 ifl. Notice the ose of the pronoun 
for men, people, and see Sh. Gram. § 224. 

21 8, Clelh of bodkin. A species of rich cloth of Hlk and gold 
thread. Tissue, doth interwoven with gold and utver threads. 
Cf. 4S24. 

21 14. Suieel-bags. Qu. pomanders? 

21 14. Nigkl-dressings. Dressing gowns. 

21 IB. Censura de fMtis. Translated in the teiL Cf. the dis- 
repate into which poetry had fallen, 12 4 and 44 10. 

21 a, Tobacce. The use of tobacco had spread very fast io 
England, notwithstanding the animadversions of King James and 
Bamaby Rich. The latter in bis Tie Hontstie of this Age, 1614 (pp. 
25-26), complains of the money thus wasted, and says that it is reported 
that seven thousand houses lived by the trade of tobacco selling in 
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London. The following passage fTom HarriKin's CkronelDgy, 1573, 
published in the Appendix I. of Dr. Fumivall's Harrison's England 
(p. Iv), i» of iDteteit: "In these days the taking in of the smoke of 
the Indian herb called tobacco by an inilrumeat formed like a little 
ladle, whereby it puseth from the moulh into the head and stomach, 
ia greatly taken up, and used in Eng1a.nd against Theuins and gome 
other diseases engendered in the lungs and inward parts, and not with- 
out effect." See also the bills of Shift {alias Seignior Whiff, in Evny 
Man out of his Humor, 3. 1 and 3), which he 9et up in St. Paul's, Betting 
forth his abQitiea to teach the " practise of the Cuban ebolition, curipus, 
and whiff": "If you please to be a practitioner, I will undertake in 
one fortnight," says Shift, "to bring you, that you shall take it pUu^bly 
in any ordinary, theatre, or the tilt-yard." Finally, "the practitioner" 
is to be brought to such proficiency that *' he shaU receive the first, 
second, and third whiff, and upon the receipt take horse, drink his 
three cops of Canary, and expose (i.^. exhale) one [whifF] at Himalow, 
a second al Staines, and a third at Bagehot " {ibid. 3. 6). 

21 2T-32. Comitetur Punica, etc. Let a Carthaginian aponge ac- 
company the book. Many erasures are not sufficient, one sponging 
woidd be enough. The passage is adapted from Martial, Epigrams, 
4. 10. 5, which runs thus; 

Curre, sed instructus ; comilelur Punica librum 
Spongia: muneribus convenit ilia meis 
Non possum nostros multa;, Faustine liturse 
Emendare jocos : una litura potest. 

22 2. Ctstius . . . pr/femd to Cicero. L. Ccstius Pius, the rhetori- 
cian. The source of this allusion is doubtless this : Pueri fere aut 
juvenes scolas firequentant; hi non tantum dissertissimis viris . . . 
Cestium suum prseferunt [sed etiam Ciceroni pEcrferrenl] nisi lapidcs 
timerent {Excirpta Contrmi. 3, Proam. 15). Seneca abounds in allu- 
sions to Cestius. The passage may be thus translated: Mere boys and 
yonng men resorted to him in large numbers as pupils. They not only 
preferred their Cestius to the most learned of his contemporaries, but 
would even have placed him above Cicero had they not feared stoning. 

22 8. Htaih's tfiigratns. John Heath, according to Brydges {Ra- 
litula,\\.f. n), fellow of New College, Oxford, and bom in 1588. He 
published 7\ec Ctnlurits of Epigrams in 1610, and Tht Housi of 
CorrecHon, or cirtaini salyrical! Epigrams, logither with a few Char- 
acter! lalUd Par Pari or Hie to like, qiuth the Devil to the Cottier, 
1619. Two of these epigrams will be found quoted in Ni^ea and 
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Queries. Series 3, voL 4, 318. They are both on Raleigh's onluclty 
voyage to " Gwyana." Brydges remarks that several Squibs passed 
between Heath and Sit John Davies. This John Heath is doI to be 
confounded with Robert Heath, his younger and abler contemporary, 
the author of Clarastclla, a collection of verses, published in 1650. 

22 8. The S(tdUr'! fotms. In allusion to John Taylor, the water 
poet, who plied the trade of boatman on the Thames, and " wrote 
sixty-three booklets to amuse the public with their oddities," making 
them a present to his customers, and receiving whatever they might 
offer in return. Among these works is Taylor's Travels in Germanit, 
or Three Weeks, Thrie Hours, and Three Days Trawls from London 
to Hambsa-g, etc., 1617. Taylor was high in the favor of King Jamei 
for a time, and Jonson himself reports the king as having said: " Sir 
Philip Sidney was no poet. Neither did he see ever any verses In 
England to the sculler's"; a somewhat severe comment on the poetic 
judgment of the royal author of the Essays of a Prentise in Poesie 
{Cotwcrsatiotts, p. 26). Jonson believed that Taylor, who journeyed 
north on his "penniless pilgrimage" about the time that Jonson set 
out on his joamey to Scotland, was sent " to scorn him" {ibid. p. 36). 
This, however, Taylor expressly denies, declaring : " Whereas many 
shallow-brained critics do lay aspersions on me, that I was set on by 
others, or that I did undergo this project, either in malice or mockage 
of M aster Benjamin Jonson, I vow by the faith of a Christian that their 
imaginings are all wide, for he is a gentleman, to whom I am so much 
obliged for many undeserved coortesies that I have received of him, 
and from others by his favor, that I durst never be so impudent or un- 
grateful as either to suffer any man's persuasion or mine own instiga- 
tion to incite me to so bad a requital for so much goodness formerly 
received." Taylor adds elsewhere that Jonson gave him "a piece of 
gold of two and twenty shillings to drink his health in England" when 
he left Edinburgh (^Comiirsaiitnts, etc.. Preface, p. viii). Taylor's jour- 
ney to Scotland yielded The Pennylis Pilgrimage or the Moncyliss 
PerambidaHon of John Taylor, alias the King's Majesty's Water- 
Poet from London ta Ediniurg on foote, 161S. Taylor lived into 
Cormnonwealth times, and fought for the king in squibs of verse. See 
Motley, First Sketch of English Literature, pp. 530 and 541. 

22 ». There are never wanting that dare. Q.i. 16 IT. 

22 11. Lefl to write. Left off writing. 

22 13. Non illi, etc. Translated in the previous sentence. 

22 14. The ■water-rimer's works against Spenser's. By implication 
Spenser is here the ^e of a true poet Jonion told Dminmond that 
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he had " bjr heart some verses of Spenser's Calendar about wine 
between Colin »nd Percy" {Cimvirsatiom, p. 9, and SJUfhtrd's Calm- 
dar. Eel. 10, 107-10S). Elsewhere Jonson is not favorable to Spenser, 
declaring that "his stanza, pleased him not, nor his oatter " (ibid. 
p. 2). See also Jonson's animadversions on Spenser's affectation of 
archaism, 57 M. 

22 19. Poitry . . . iui a mean mistress. Cf. I Z 4, 44 10, and 
Orommond's remark : " He dissuaded me from poetry, for that she had 
beggared him ; when he might have been a rich lawyer, physician, OT 
merchant" {Conversations, p. 37). 

ZZ 21. Thty n-io hajie tut saluted ktr en Ike by ; i.e. who have not 
followed poetry solely as a profession. On this passage L^ug suggests : 
" Ben JODKin may have here meant to refer to men like Sir John Davies, 
Dr. Donne, and Bishop Hall" {ibid, p, 37, note c). For the expres- 
uon, on the by, see The Magnetic Laify, I.I: "It would beget me such 
a main authority on the by." 

22 27. Bounty of die time's grandees. A passage evidently prompted 
by the neglect into which Jonson fell in later life. 

22 32. Rohtslioasly. Cf. Hamltt, 3. 2. lo: "To see a robustious, 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters." 

23 fl. De Skaiespeare nostrati. Of Shakespeare, Our fellow-coun- 
tryman. Cf. this paragraph with Jonson's two poems. On lie Portrait 
of Shakespeare and To the Memory of my Beloved Master William 
Shakespeare and what he hath left us {ed. Cunningham, iii. pp. 187- 
289) . I have condensed the following from Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith's 
excellent note on this passage in Shakespeare's Centarie of Prayse 
{New Sh, Sac. Publ., pp. 174-I7S) : "In the remarks, de Shakespeare 
nostrati, we have doubtless Ben's closet- opinion of his friend. . . . 
Though Ben regretted and condemned bis friend's rapidity of execu- 
tion, it does not appear that he assumed (like Cowley, Preface to his 
Foems, ed. 1656) the right to ' prune and lop away ' what did not square 
with his canons of criticism." The same author refers to two passages 
of the Discoveries (54 IS and 55 IB), in which Jonson expatiates on Che 
duty of self-restraint in composition: "No matter how slow the style 
be at first, so it be labored and accurate " ; and again : " So that the 
sum of all is, ready writing makes not good writing; but good writing 
brings on ready writing. Yet, when we think we have got the faculty, 
it is even then good to resist it." Note, however, the reference of these 
passages to their Latin original in my notes. 

23 22. Sufflaminandus erat. He Ought to have been closed. 
This anecdote is recorded by the elder Seneca {Exc. Controv. 4, 
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Fraam. J). Jonson has translated the very wordt, applying them to 
Shakespeare : Tanta eiat illi velocitas orationis, nt litium (ieret. Itaque 
dirua Augustus optime dixit : ' Haterius noster snfflaminandui est.' Quin- 
tal HateriuswBS a senator and rhetoriciau under Augustus and Tiberias; 
see Tacitus, Atinali, 4- 6l. Notwithstanding the "obTious" natnie of 
Jonson's allusions to the classics, as Whalley terms them, that editor, 
in a learned note, has missed the true source of this allusion. 

23 2B. Fill into these Ihitigs cmdd not. Cf. 4 10. 

23 2B. Casar did nroer wrong, but wiA just caasi. Cf. Tkt SbtpU 
of Nma, Indaction : " Cry you mercy, yon never did wrong but with 
just cause." A clear allusion to Shakespeare's JtUita Casar, 3. 1 . 47. 
This passage reads as follows in the folio of 1633 : 

nor without cause 

On this, GiRbrd remarks {Ben yonson, Cunningham, 11. p. 275), after 
accepting Jonson's version as probably the true one : " The fact seems 
to be that this verse, which closely borders npon absurdity, withoat 
being absolutely absurd, escaped the poet [Shakespeare] in the beat 
of composition, and, being nnlackily one of those quaint slips which 
are readily remembered, became a jocular and familiar phrase." Craihi 
too {The En^iih of Shakespeare, p, 873), consideit Jonson'a criticism 
as " good evidence that the passage did not originally stand as we have 
it" On the other band, Mr. W. Aldis Wright remarks the following 
(J. C, Clarendon Press Series, pp. 152-153) : " 1 am not convinced 
that any change is necessary. Qcsar claims infallibihty in his judg- 
ments and a firmness of temper in resisting appeals to his vanity. 
Metellus, bending low before him, begins a flsttering speech. Qesar, 
knowing that hia object waa to obtain a reversal of the decree of ban- 
ishment which had been pronoonced against his brother, abruptly 
interrupts him. To appeal against the decree implied that the decree 
was onjuit; to demand his brother's recall without assigning • cause 
was to impute to Qesar that fickleness of purpose which he disdains in 
such strong termi. If it had not been for Ben Jonson's story, no one 
would have suspected any corruptiDn in this pass^e. The question il 
whether his authority is sufficient to warrant a change. ... If the 
fines stood as Jonson quotes them, we must suppose one of two things, 
— either that in conseqnence of the ridicule they eicited, Shakespeare 
himself altered them, or that they were altered by the players who 
edited the first folio, as GifTord believed. The former supposition ia 
not probable, because if Jonson's remarks are hypertriUnl, and the 
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lines field a tolerable sense, Shakespeare would have been aware of 
thU aa well aa any of his commentaton. Mid it not Kkelf lo have made 
a change which is confessedly unnecessary. ... If tbe pUyen intro- 
dnced the alteration, it is not easy to see why they should have left out 
the words which Jonsoa puts into the mouth of Melcllua, ' Qeutr, thou 
dost me wrong,' not why they should have written, ' Know, Csesar doth 
not wrong,' instead of ' Ceesar did never wrong.' . . . On the whole, I 
am disposed to believe that Ben Jonson loved his jest better than his 
giend, and repeated a distorted veT«on of the passage withoat troub- 
ling himself about its accuracy, because it afforded him an opportunity 
of giving a. hit at Shakespeare." There is one word to add to this 
view of the question. 1 should prefer a more charitable explanation 
of Ben Jonaon's remark, and concur in the opinion of Hudson, White, 
and Collier, that Jonson " was speaking only from memory, which, as 
he himself says, was ' shaken with age now ' (above 18 IB}, and so mis- 
quoted Shakespeare." In support of the text of the folio many other 
commcntaton might be cited. It is soKcient to note here Mr. J. O. 
Holliwell-Ptiillips's observation : " If term^ be taken in the sense of 
injury or harm, as Shakespeare sometimes uses it, there is no absurdity 
in this line." Miss Lucy Tonlmin Smith finally caps the question by 
referring Shakespeare's passage to the well-known legal maxim, " The 
king can do no wrong." It may be added that Mr. Fleay (^Shaitsf tart's 
Manual, p. 38) conriders our present form of Julius Casar a. recen- 

23 32. Ingtniortan discriraiaa. The difference of witsj i.e. " di- 
versity of accomplishment and understanding," as Mr. Swinburne 
eipWns the title. Cf. the critic's admirable commentary, A Stu<fy of 
JScn yonsBti, 'p^ 140-144, fiasiim. The folio has a marginal A'<j( [o], 
I, 2, etc., to each paragraph of this essay. Cf. Quintilian: Virtus 
pr^ceptoris haberi solet, nee immerito, diligenter in iis, quos erudien- 



maxime feral, scire. Nam est in hoc incredibilis qasedftm varietas, 
nee pauciores animorum psene quam corporam fonna:. . . . Namque 
erit alius historic magis idonens, alius compositos ad carmen, alius 
utilis studio juris, ut nonulli rus fortasse mittendi (/niA 3, 8. I, el sefg.'). 
The note is little more than a literal translation. 
23 83. Wi/s. See 8 23. 

23 3*. Maislry. Mastery. Old French, maUtrt. 

24 e. No doctrine will do good. a. 4 15, 7 14, 18 11, 20 e, 23 20, 
34 w, 37 23. 

24 14. SAamfialneis. The usual EUwbethan form. The modem 
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shamefaced U > cortuptioo, Cf. Fairie Queene, 4. 10. 50 and Richard 
Jtl. 1. 3. 14a. 

24 19. IngemsHHum. A wit-sUnd. The muginil note of the 
folio. 

24 31. Laier only to osteyttatioH. See Sh. Gram. % 1S6. 

24 M. ^iMH /(T salebrat, etc. Which tumble over rough plkce* 
and lofty rocks (Martial, Epig. 11.90). Cf. 62 4 and 87 22, where the 
line U quoted again. 

24 27. T rouble il of Purpose. On purpoge. See Sh. Cr9m~i I7S- 
Mr. Swinburne thinks that Dr. Donne is el anced a t in thisjajsjge. 
See 57 IT, note. " " " 

24 28. JtuH without rubs. Uneven places in the surface of a bowl- 
ing alley, by which the ball was deflected. A common eipreuion in 
Jonson's day. Cf. Hamlet, 3. i. 65 and Richard 11. 3. 4. 4. 

24 33. Beards sftcially cat to provoke beholders. "Neither will 1 
meddle with our variety of beards, of which some are shaven from the 
chin, like those of Turks, not a few cut short like to the beard of 
Marquess Otto, some made round like a rubbing- brush, others with a 
pique de -vant. (Ob, fine fashion !) or now and then suffered to grow 
long, the barbers being grown to be so cunning in this behalf as the 
tailors. And therefore if a man have a lean and straight face, a Mar- 
quess Otton's cut will make it broad and large; if it be platter-like, a 
long, slender beard will make it »eem the narrower; if he be weasel- 
beked, then much hur lefl on the cheeks will make the owner look 
big like a bowdled hen, and as grim as a goose" (Harruwn, Deserif- 
Hon of Eitgland, 1577-87, Camelol ed. p. 109), 

25 e. Composition. Style. 

25 T. A kind of tuning and riming faU. Mr. Swinburne applies 
this passage to Daniel, the laureate {A SIvify of Ben yornon, p, 142). 
Jonson told Dmmmond that Daniel was a good honest man, but no 
poet; and that he was " at jealousies with him " ( CffnvrmA'ixu, pp. 3 
and lo). 

25 IS- Some that turn over, etc. Supply there are firom 25 fi, above. 

25 21. Montaigne, Michael Myquem, Siettr de Montaigne, 1533- 
1591. "Whether Montaigne himself invented the famous title Eisays 
or not, is a matter of the very smallest importance. It is certain that 
he was the first to give the word its modern meaning, though he dealt 
with his subjects in a spirit of audacious desultoriaess, which many of 
his successor! have endeavored to imitate, but which few have imitated 
■nccessfuUy. . . . Hie two main points which differentiate him are : 
fint, the audacious egotism and frankncM with which he diicoartcs of 
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his private aifun and Bxhibiti hinueU' in undren; secondly, the flavor 
of subtle scepticism which be difintEt over bii whole work " (Saintsbuiy, 
SMorl Hist, of Frtnck LittratiH-i, p. 241, tl ttjq.'). 

25 24. Not that tht plact did neid it neithtr. For the Eliubetitaii 
practice of the double negative, lee Sk. Gram. 9 406, and cf. 30 B. 

25 17. OfiinioM. Reputation. Cf. 4 IB and 6 8. 

25 32. Vtn^tatien of t/ftir men naturalt. Boastful display of tiieir 
own natnral gifts. Cf. " When the piofcsson are grown so obitiaate 
coDlemnen of It and presumen on their own naturals " (To the Reader, 
The Akhtmiit, quarto, 1611). 

26 1. Ai. That Cf, 3 a, and referencei there. 

26 II, Thinking tkal vmy. In tbat way. ^et Sh. Gram. % aai; 
and a Henry IV. 4. 5. 136. 

26 IS. Esteemed of thi mttlHItule. In inodera English ^. See .Si. 
Gram. % 171. Cf. 18 3 and 27 28. 

26 2T. Only. Particularly. Cf. Sk. Son. I. la 

26 31. Co/y. Abundance. Latin mpia. Where. Wbercas. 

26 32. Election. Selection. Cf. 56 IS. 
2633. A mean. Moderation. 

27 *. Tamerlane! and Tamer-ciami. Christopher Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine, the first part of which was acted in or before 15SS, was 
one of the most popular plays of its day. The historical importance 
of this play can scarcely be overestimated. It made blank verse once 
and for all the medium of English tragedy, and infused ■ genuine pas- 
don Into the drama. Uke The Spanish Tri^eify, Tamburlaine, ftom 
its tximbastic, inflated language, became a common mockery among 
the later playwrights; cf. fd^ficiiri^/^ff / z. I, and elsewhere. Jonson 
did not mention Marlowe in his Cenveriatiem, Tamer-tham or earn 
is not the same play as Tamburlaine, although probably on a similar 
subject. Henslow's Diary contains an entry of the payment of 401. 
to E. Alle3rn " for his book of Tambertan, the 39th October, 1603 " (see 
Collier, Hisl. of Dram. Poetry, iii. p. 105); and it appears that "the 
platt of the first part of Tamtr-cam" was actually discovered by 
Malone at Dnlwicb College, of which Alleyn was the founder. Thii 
"plaU" seems to have been little more than a list of entrances and 
exits to be hung in the wings for the information of the actM* and thoK 
assisting behind the scenes. Collier's notion that the play waa extem- 
pore seems untenable. Tlie " platt " will be found in Malone's Shake- 
tpeare (Boawell), liL p 3^6. It Is said that the original has dnce 
disappcBTcd. 

27 U. CraHUates. Congratulatok 
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27 IB. Makt. The folio reuta maia. 

27 30. ElocutioH. Eloquence. Cf. 34 31 und 67 S2. 

27 M. Tratulaud. Eiprewed figuiatively. 

27 at. Praiiid ef tkt mea. By the mosC Cf. 26 18. "The lett 
of Ibe note," says Mi. Swinburne, " Is valuable as a studious and elabo- 
rate eipcessioD of Jmuoh'b theory or ideal of dramatic poetry, . . . 
regrettable only for the insulting reference to the first work of a yet 
greater poet than himself." 

27 2S. fgnoranlia anima. Ignorance of soul. Nay lometimti they 
[those of great understanding] viill ral/ur chuou lo die tian not ttu»a 
At things thty ttudy for. Mr. Swinburne, in his commentary, refers us 
to Robert Brownlng'i A Grammarian'i Funeral: 

lliat low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees ll and does 11: 
This high man, with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere be knows iL 
That low man goes on adding one to one. 

HU hundred's soon hit; 
This high man. aiming at a million. 

Misses a unit. 
That, has the world here — should he need the next, 

L.et the world mind him I 
This, throws himself on God, and unperpleied, 

Seeking, shall find him. 

283. What [d] good the contrary. Mr. Swiahume's emendatioiL 

28 a. Thingj thty study fi>r. See 18 Z. 

28 11. iHdagaiions. Inqairies, investigations. 

28 14. Otium ttudiaruin. Scholarly relaxation. 

28 la. The temper in spirits is, etc. The tempering (quality of 
pliability) in man's nature consists, etc, 

28 IT. I havt Animin a man vthemtnt, tX.c. This well-known passage 
i* fteqaeotly quoted as a personal reminiscence (see Ward, Hist, of 
Dram. Lit, 1. p. 544, and Swinburne, A Study of Ben yomen,f. 146); 
and perhaps it was so Intended by Jonion. The whole li, however, a 
literal translation from the elder Seneca, and is applied to M. Forcios 
Latro, the rhetoridan, Seneca's friend, contemporary, and feUownx>nn- 
tryman. After recalling the pleasure which he felt in the remembrance 
of hit (dd friend Latro, and a few preliminary words as to hto eloquence, 
Seneca continae* : In ntraque parte vehementl viro modus deerat : liec 
intermitteie stndia sciebat nee repctcre. Quum se ad sciibendum con- 
dtaverat, jungebantoc noctibus dies et sine Intervallo gravlns sibi loiia 
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bat nee dednebit v&A defecerat ; niniii qanm le dimiserat, in omnec 
luiui. In onne* focoi se rewluebat . . . ut vix ponet ad piioiem con- 
■aetndlDcm tetrahL . . . Qaoliens ex Intervallo duent, multo acrios 
Tiolentiuique dicebat : exnltabaC enlm novato atque Integro robore et 
Untun • •« eiprimebat quantum concnpteraL Nnclebat dUpensarc 
vice* maa, led immodentti advenui m Imperil full, etc. (^CatitrBv. i, 
Pream. 13 and 14)- 

28 ao. Wouid join. Wat accnitomed to join. See .Sit. Gram. 
% 330. C(. 28 as. 

28 80. AbseluU. Highly accompliihed, perfect (Halliwell). 

28 32. /iurli mare Ihal is kid. Tlat it ii hid. 

28 36. Hi denied figurei la be invented for ornament. Note the 
I^Un coastmction, and cf, 28 IS and 34 T. 

29 3. /lig*t. Stc^gbt. 

29 4. Stili eminenlia. Greatness or diatinctjon of Wyle. 

29 4. JIfen'i eminence afpeart but in their mim viay. Ct. Seneca, 
where the pastage appears alnunt entire: Mn^na qaoque Ingcnia a 
qulbat multnm abeue me icio, qnando plus quam in una eminucnint 
opere? Ciceronem eloquentia sua in carminibos destituit; Vei^mn 
ilia (elicitas ingenii [in] ocatione wiluta reliquit; orationea Ssllustii in 
boDOTem biaCariaium legunlur; elcxjueiitisslTni viri Plalonis oralio quo- 
que pro Socrate scripta nee patrono nee reo digna est, etc. etc. ^Excerfita 
Cffntrm. 3, Proam. 8-10). 

29b. VirgiV s felicity . .. Tuliyiverse. Virgil'sletterStoAngustus 
are all that is known of the poet's prose. " In poetry," sayi Teuffel, 
" Gceio was little more than • common versifier." See Hiit. of Roman 
Lit. i. pp. 426 and 306; Juvenal, Sat. 10. 124; and Martial, Epig. 
2.89. 

29 S. Plato's speech, etc. This la not the usual opinion. See 
Grote'a /Yo/o, p. 281 el uqq. 

29 n. Yen shaU have him. See Sh. Gram. % 315, p. 224, and cf. 
13 30 and 79 13. 

29 20. De Claris oratoriha. Of famous orator*. 

29 20. / have known many exeelUnt men. The Latin runs : Quos- 
dam disertisumos agnovi viros non respondentes famse vox cum decla- 
maient, in foro maxima omnium admlratione dtcentes, simul ad has 
domestlcaa excercitatlones Becess<uant desertos ab ingenio s 
Eloquentia ejus longc major erat quam lectio. . . ■ Melius semper 
fortuna quam car* de iUo merebatui {Exterpla Controv. 3, Proam. 
•■ 3- 5). 

29 87. Per men of present spirits. Cf, Vir e 
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et majoris ingenii ijuajn studii magia placebat in his qn^e inveniebaC 
qiiam in his qiue attulerat ^iiid. 4). 

Z9 29, And I have kiard some. Cf. Ei tempore coactus dicere 
infinito se antcccdebai. Numqoam non utiliiu erat illi deprebendi 
quam pnEpatari; sed magis ilium Kuspicerea quod diligCDtiam non 
lelinquebat, cum illi tain bene temeritas cedeiet (iiiii 6). 

29 84. Their anger made them more lioquent. Cf. 31 3 and Jam 
vera iiatos commodiua dicebat (ibid. 4). 

30 1. Thty left not diligence. Cf. Numquam tamen hsec felicitas 
illi persuasit neglegentiam (ibid. 5). 

30 T. Dominut Verulamiui. I^rd Bicon. Cf. 31 4 and 31 22. 
30 i. One thiiugh he be exctUeni. Cf. Non est unus, quamvis prx- 

cipnn* Ht, imitandus, quia numquam pat sit imitator auclori, Hjbc rei 
naluraest: semper citia veritaCem est similitudo (Contrini. i, Procan. 6). 

30 8. Hr never no imitator. Note the double negative. See 25 M. 

30 10. One nablt speaker. Tbe Ikmous Francis Bacon, Baron 
Verulam and Viscount St. Albans, [561-1626. lliis interesting pas- 
sage on the eloquence of the great Chancellor is borne out by tbe testi- 
mony of others, his contemporaries. James Howell says that Bacon 
was "a man recondita scientia, et ad saluiem lilerarum natus, and I 
think tbe eloquentest that was born in this isle " {Epistola Hs-Eliantt, 
ed. Stott, ii. p. 47). Jonson was well acquainted with Lord Bacon, and, 
tie^des the several allusions of the Discoveries, addressed a poem to 
him on his sixtieth birthday ( Underwoods, 70) . In the Conversations 
with Drutnmond, Jonson tells us : " My lord Chancellor of England 
wrings bis speeches from the strings of his bands, and other counsellors 
from the pickings of their teeth" (p. 25). Elsewhere he relates that 
on the occiisioD of tbe poet's pedestrian journey to Scotland, Sir Francis 
said, " I love not to see poesie go on other feet than poetical dactylus 
and ipondseus " {ibid. p. 32). It is interesting to note that this 
famous passage, which, so far as I know, has never been supposed any- 
body's but Jonaon'a, is really little more than an application of classical 
lore to contemporary men and conditions. The original will l>e found \ 
almost entire in the elder Seneca's description of the eloquence of 1 
Severos Casaius, an orato''anil~jiitiiiLal wiitu- nnder Augustus and / 
Tiberias. I give the parallel passages of Seneca in the followiog notes. 

30 11. His language v/heri he could spare a jest, etc. Quam diu 
citra jocos se continebat, censoria oralio erat {Excerpta Cotttrov. 3, 
Proam. 4). 

30 13. No man ever spake more neatly, etc. In nullo enira hoc 
Gcbat notabilius. Oratio ejus erat valens cultu, ingentibus plena sen- 
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tentii*: nemo minoi puini est aliqnid in tctione *u« oCioii cmc; nulU 
pan erat qiue non wax virtute lUret, nihil in qno auditor tine damno 
mliod Bgeict, omnia intenta, aliquo peteatiai nemo magii in •u* potes- 
t«te babnit audienUuta affectiu. Venun at quod de illo dicil Gallio 
ncMter : quum diceret, rerum potiebatoi. Adeo omnet imperata bune- 
bant : quum illc voloerat, iratcebantui. Nemo non illo dicente timebat 
ne draineict (ibiii. 1-3)- 

30 13. Ciniorioui. The Latin (enseriui, rigid, levere. 

30 14. Prfily, Condicly, laccinctlj. Jonaon translate* the Latin, 
ingtntibm fUna itnteHtiii, itcAj. Cunningham's emendatioD, ^rU!^ 
totfrtsJy, ii at leait unnecetaary, Ct. Parker, Tlu Plateniek PhiloiQ- 
phie, 1667, p. 39: "Thou^ he may purine his taili freily and cobe- 

30 Ifl, Hit own gractt. The folio reads tit tnen. 

30 IB. OtvoHim, Disposal, power of diqKning. At his devotion 
is Jonion'i translation of qttttm ilU velutral. Mr. Lowell has finely 
applied this passage to Emeison {Emerttn as a Lteturtr, My Study 
WiKdmos, p. 384). 

30 13. Striftomm eatalagut. List of writers. 

30 22. CUtre . . . ingeitiwii far imptrio. Seneca, Centroo. I, 
Preatn. 11. Tnuolated in the text. 

30 as. WU. Cf. 8 82, 10 M, 16 8, 23 33, 24 g, and 54 11. 

30 30. Sttutum. Age. 

30 X. Sir TAamai Mcri (1480-1535). "It was the story of Ne- 
tphtre, or Utopia, which More began in tjlj to embody in the wonder- 
ful book which reveals to us the heart of the new learning. ... In 
More the same free play of thought which had shaken otf the old 
forms of education and faith turned to question the old forms of society 
and politics " (Green's Hist, of the Engt. Ptoplt, ii. p. 100). 

30 26. The eldir WyatI (1503-1542), Hn^y Earl of Surrty 
(>5I&^547). Of these poets &e Rev. Stopford Brooke says : "They 
were both Italian travelleii, and in bringing back to England the 
inspiration they had gained from Petnuca they re-made English poetry. 
They are our first really modem poets, the first who have anything of 
the modem manner " {Engl. Lit. p. 68). 

30 2T. .SiV Thenuu CAalener (1521-1565) was a diplomatist and 
scholar, of note alike for his Latin and English poetry. Sir Themas 
Smiti, Secretary of State (1514-1579), in his earlier day endeavored 
with Sir John Cheke to reform the existing method of pronouncing 
Greek. His chief work was a Latin treatise, di Rtpublica Angierum 
(see Morley, Piril Sii/cA, p. 301). Sir TMomas Elyot (I49i><i546) 
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wa» Che aatior of The CoverHor, a. pi^iilar prose treatise an educktion. 
Sttflun Gardntr Bishop of Winchester (1483-1555), Giancellot under 
Mary, was a ichoUi of rare attainment and Steady in his patiOiUi£e of 
teaming. For his general character, see Froude, HisL of Er^. vi. 
PP- 370-371- 

30 28. Sir Nicholas Bacon (1509-1579), the father of Sir Francis, 
was Lord Keeper for twenty years, Macaulay ranks him second onlf 
to Burleigh in abihty and statesmanship (Essay on Lerd Bacsri). 

3031, Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586). See 5717, and Professor 
Cook's Introduction to his ed. of the Defetue of Peeae, pp. ix.-xi. 
Fulk Greville, Sidney's intimate, said of him ; " I never knew hint other 
than a man; with such ataidness of mind, lovely and familiar gravity, 
■s carried grace and reverence above greater years. His talk ever of 
knowledge, and his very play tending to enrich his mind" (J-ife of 
Sidney, ed. 1652, p. 7), 

30 Bl. Richard Heekir (1553-1600), the author of The Laws ef 
EcclttiasHcal Polity, To Hooker, Mr. Saintsbuiy grants " the profound 
and unpretentiouB art of mixing the useful and the agreeable " {Hitl. 
of Eliaabtlhan Lit. p. 47). Jonson has several remarks on Sidney in 
his Com/ersaHons itiith Drtimmond, but they are mostly of a gosupy 
natore. Hooker he dismisses with the observation, " He spoke best 
for church matters," parenthetically remarking that "his children are 
now beggars" {Converialions, pp. 2. 10. 15, and 10). 

30m. RiAeri Devtreux, second Earl of Essex (1567-1601), the 
well-known bvorite of Elizabeth. Warton says ; " He was a vigorous 
and elegant writer of prose. But if Essex was no poet, few noblemen 
of his age were more courted by poets. . . . He scarce ever went oat 
of England . . . without a pastoral in his praise or a panegyric in 
metre, which were sold and sung in the streets. ... I know not 
if the queen's fatal partiality, or his own inherent attractions, his love 
of literature, his heroism, integrity, and generosity, — qualities 'ihich 
abundantly overbalance his presumption, his vanity, and impetuosity, — 
had a greater share in dictating these praises " {liiit. of En^. Poetry, 
iii. p. 341 ) . A (iumUar instance of the great populariQr of E^ssex is to 
be found in Shakespeare's allusion to him in the chorus. Act V. of 
Henry V. 30 : 

Were now the general of our gracious empress. 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 
Brining rebellion t>roached on bis sword. 
How many would Itui peaceful city quit 
To welcome him I 
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30 m. A> fValter Haltigh (1552-1618), conitin and favorite of 
Elizabeth. Rich on the product* of monopoliei and deep in the in- 
trigues and fiivDUtiei of court life, he had yet the time to devote atten- 
tiOB to literature, and besides bis poetry, whicli is much praised t^ his 
contemporaries, wrote a Hislory ofUu World during his long imprison- 
ment. A dote contact existed between Raleigh and Jonson. The 
latter was tutor to % Walter's graceless son, and accompanied him 
•broad in the year 1613. Jonion told Dnimmond "that Sir Walter 
Raleigh esteemed more of fame than conscience. The best wits of 
England were employed for making his Hillary. Ben himself had 
written a piece to him {i.t. ioi him] of the Punic War, which he 
altered, and set in his book" {Com/triatiem, pp. 21 and 15). As to 
this allegation, Mr. Saintsbury remarks : " In none of his reported 
helpers' own work do the peculiar graces of the purple passages of the 
HUtory occur" (^EliiatelhaH Literature, p. 213). 

31 1. Sir Henry Savile ( 1 549-1622). An historical writer of note, 
warden of Merton College, Oxford, and provost of Eton. The death 
of his son caused Savile to devote his property to the encouragement 
of learning; and in 1619 he founded, at Oxford, the Savilian Profesaor- 
sbip of Astronomy and Geometry (Morley's First Sietih, p. 470). 
Jonson addressed an interesting Epigram (95) to Savile, in which he 
praises him for his translation of part of Tacitus. 

31 1. Sir Edaiin Sandys (1561-1629). A scholar and diplomat. 
Hit chief literary work was an account of the religious condition of 
Europe under the title Earopee Speeulvm. 

31 2. Sir Thomas EgerioH, afterwards Baron Ellesmere and Vis- 
count Brackley (1540-1617), Lord Chancellor preceding Bacon. 
Egerton was held in high esteem by his contemporaries. Jonson wrote 
three epigrams in his honor {Epigram, 74, and Underwoods, 50 and 
51). Egerton published little during his life. 

31 a. Best when he was prmoked. Cf. 29 34. 

31 4. BtU his learned, though unfortunate successor; i.e. Lord 
Bacon. See 30 T and 31 22. 

31 6. Insolent Greece and haughty Rome. Cf. the lines from Jon- 
son's To the Memory of my Beloved Master, William Shakespeare : 

Leave thee alone, (or the comparison 

Of all thai insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that those who attribute Shakespeare's 
plays to Bacon make much capital out of this parallel, which is quite 
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"as applicable to Bacon's prose as to Shakespeaie's veise." The 
whole passage is imitated fcom Seneca : Deinde at posdtis seatimare, 
in qoftntum qootldic iogeiuA decrescant et, nescio qua iniqnitate naturs, 
eloquentia se retro tulciit ; quidquid Rotnana facundia habet quod inso- 
lenti Gnetix aut opponat aut pneferat circa Ciceronem effloniit; omnia 
ingenia qiue lucem studiis nostris adtulenint tunc lULla sunt. In dete- 
lios deinde quotidie data res est, etc. (^Coniriiv. i, Praam. &'7). 

31 12. difi't' In modem critical jargon, " high-water mark." 

31 13. Dt augmfHtis scientiarum. Tlie title of the opening chap- 
ter of Bacon's ItalauraHo Magna, and translated b; Um On the 
Advancunint of Learning. 

31 IB. Far schooh Ouy arc. Cf. 14 22. 

31 10. Becks of Analegy. Qesac's lost work, lie Analffgia, or, de 
Raliane Latine Laqmndi. It was dedicated to Cicero, contained inves- 
tigations into the nature of the Latin language, and is said to have 
been written while Cssar was crossing the Alps. See Soclonios, Casar, 
56; and Cicero, Bruiut, 72. 253. 

31 22. Novum Organum. The most original and important part 
of the Instauratio Magna, that in which Bacon proposed the new 
method of pursuing science. " Lord Bacon," says Uebetweg, " stripped 
off from natural philosophy' the theosophical character which it bore 
during the transitional period, and limited it in its method to experiment 
and induction. He thus became the founder — not, indeed, of the em- 
pirical method of natural investigation, bat — of the empirical line of 
modern philosopheiB. . . . His historical significance arises from these 
facts, — that he indicated some of the eaaential ends and means of 
modem culture; that he vigorously emphasized the value of genuine 
self-acquired knowledge of nature; that he overthrew the scholastic 
method of a theosophical and ineipeiimental science, and that he indi- 
cated the fundamental features of inductive inquiry " {HUl. of Philoso- 
phy, ii. p. 33). See a very different estimate of Bacon by Dr. Draper, 
IntelUctual Development of Europe, ii. p. 258. Cf. 30 T and 31 4. 

31 24. TiUe of nominal!. Mere names of things. 

31 2T. Qui longum, etc, I give the text of the folio, which is 
adapted fcom Horace, Art Poetica, 346: Et longum nolo scriptori 
protogat ievum. Thus translated by Jonson : 

With honor make (he br-known author live. 

Colonel Cunningham teaAi proroget. We ^■adprorogat in the parallel 
Latin of Jonson's translation. 

31 29. Comtii. Opinion, esteem. Elsewhere Jonson uses tonteit 
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in the simple mdm, idea, thought; cf. 51 30, 67 U, 68 !, 71 U; odm »t 
71 3>, to nullify k homoroiu thought ot fuicj. Cf. abo " He itevei 
e«t«etaed a man for the name of ft lord" {CemotrsattaHS, p. 33). Mr. 
Swinburne aayi of this puuge : " It may well be questioned whether 
there eaitf a Gnet example of English prose, . ■ ■ where sublimity i* 
resolved into pathos, and pathos dilates into sublimity." 

32 4. Dt cerrtiptila merum. On the corruption of maimers. 

32 U. Di rebtu mundanis. Of worldly affiun. 

32 18. More rails btlm^ tis. Cf. 17 14, 

32 IB. Morbut cemitiaUs. The disease of parliament. In Royalist 
parlance, the itch of the Commons to meddle in the aflnin of the 
nation. The expression, bowevcr, contains a second allusion, ai the 
merius comiliaiis was the term applied by the Romans to the epilepsy, 
because its occurrence on the day of the comilia, as ominous, broke 
up the consultation. 

32 W. Grtu^ng agatHSl. Finding fault witb and enrying. The 
whole passage seems in allusion to the increasing troubles of Charles 
with his parliament. 

32 28. Htradis and the bull. An allumon to the seventh It^r of 
Hercules, by which he was required to capture the mad Cretan bull 
which had long been devastating the domain of Minos in revenge for 
a slight which thai monarch bad put apon Neptune. 

32 3S. Te tetaurt. To judge. Here, with much of its modem 
restriction. As a rule, lemtire means simply to give an opinion, even 
a very favorable one, as: "This and some other remartable abilities 
made one then give his censurt of him, that this age had brought forth 
another Ficus Mirandola" (Walton's Lift of Donnt, American ed. 
1846, p. 54); and cf. 70 34, 81 B, and 81 U. 

33 6. Prinaps. Cf. these royalist sentiments with the sections on 
Tyrants, the Unlettered Prince, and Cbe Character of a Prince, 40 •- 
42 19, and with the ulterutce, 37 K. 

33 M. Pttt-off man. Discarded, banished man. The folio reads 
put of. 

3319, PrayiriwUh Orpheus, . . . the dau^UtrsofJupiUr. This 
figure is used in the speech of Fhoinix {JHad, 9. 501, it stgg.) : " More- 
over prayers of penitence arc da.ughtcrs of great Zeus, halting and 
wrinkled and of eyes askance, that have their task withal to go in the 
steps of Sin. For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, wherefore she tax 
outrunneth all Prayers, and goeth before them over all the earth, mak- 
ing men fall, and Prayers follow behind to heal the harm. Now who- 
soever reverencetb Zeus' dangbteia when the; draw near, him they 
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gladly bleu, and hear hU petitions ; but whea one denielh them, and 
stiffly lefusetb, then depart they, and make prayer under Zeus, the son 
of Kronos, that sin may come upon such an one, and he iaiX and pay 
the price " (Trans. Lang, etc. p. 176). 

33 23. i"* opt[iM6] rigt JaciAe. Of the best of kings, James. The 
Telation of James and the court to Junson was that of immediate patron- 
age (sec Introduction). A large number of poems and epigrams attest 
this fact. See, especially, the two epigrams to James (4 and 51), and 
the three poems to Charles ( Underwoeds, 98 to 100). On the note of 
adulation in these poems, Gilford justly remarks: "James was his 
munificent patron ; and gratitude, which none felt more ardently than 
our poet, mi|^t excuse some little exaggeration of praise." 

33 23. Aceu\ma]latieH. The folio reads acculatian. Gifford and 
Cunningham both read aicumtdalion. 

33 ST. Dt frim\ipian'\ adjuncHs. Of the attributes of princes. 
Mr. Swinburne considers this note " rather Baconian than Jonsonian in 
its cult of 'prudence' as ' his chief art of safety.' " Cf. Bacon's Eaays, 
Of Emfiri, Golden Treasury ed. p. 75, el leqq. 

33 27. Sedvere prudens, etc. But truly a prince could scarcely be 
conceived as wise uidesa at the same time as good. 

33 32. Lycurgus lived about SSo B.C. His life was as austere as 
his l&ws were inflexible. See Grote, Hist, of Gritci, iL pp. 455-460. 

33 33. Sytla, L. Cornelius FiHx (138-78 B.C.), the dicUtor. Al- 
thoi^ personally a man of dissolute life, the dedgn of many of Sylla's 
laws was to effect a restoration of the ancient Roman constitution by 
the improvement of public morals. Lytandtr, d. 395 s.c, the Spartan 
general, spent much of his life among the Asiatic Greeks, to whom, in 
his legislation, he aUowed much that was foreign to his own simple 
mode of life. 

33 U. Living txtrtmcfy dissaluti. See Sk. Gram. $ l.andcf. 704. 

34 1. Cyrus to have been nursed, etc. Note the Latinism, and cf. 
28 K. For this story, sec Herodotus, Clie, no: "The name of the 
woman whom he (Mithradates, to whom the infant Cyrus was intrusted) 
married was Cyno. in the language of Greece, and Spaco, in that of 
the Medes, for the Medes call a bitch, Spaca." 

34 8. A treoiure to encounter it. Cf. Sh. Gram. § 417, 
independent grammatical relation of the initial noun. Cf. 40 20 
and StjttHui, 3. 3: "The prince that feeds great natures, they w 

34 12. Do malign\ilatt^ sludintitim. Of the malignity 
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34 13. Habeni vitunum, «lc. Foison if th«ii d«l; food, nay, theif 

34 t«. Which maka tkt prtfesatm laxtd. Cf. 32 27. 

34 u. At. ThiL Cf. 3 S, aod refecencc* there. 

34 ». It Arms ihty Ihemithes, etc. Cf. 4 IB, 7 14, 18 11, 20 8, 23 sc, 
24 e, and 37 33. 

34 31. Inform. Give ibape to. Matmers. Hete used, u in gen- 
eral by JoDion, to trandate the Latin mora, 

34 K. Pitty to tht divine. The folio reads fottry. 

34 as. Politic. Politician. 

34 !T. .duf f4a( ;i< ivlif A can frigH a commanviealth. The DM of 
the pronouns, ^ and the, as noons signifying man and mnnan was quite 
usual in Elizabethan English. See Sh. Gram. § 214, and Jonton's To 
fkt Mtmory of my Btlevid Afaaler, fftiiiam Skaktsptart .- 



Which was lued interchangeablf with that and vihe. See .Si. Gram. 
% j6s, and cf. the first words of the Lord's Prayer. Cf 42 28. 

34 28. Gown it with counseU. This vigorous Elizabethan expression 
Whalley weakened to gmiim. 

34 31. Elocution. Eloquence. Cf. 27 20 and 67 33. 

34 Vi. Embattling. Arranging in order of battle, 

35 4. Controvtrsliales] scriflores. Polemical writers. 

35 8. More Andabatarum. In the manner of the Andabattt, who 
fight with dosed eyes. These were a sort of Roman gladia.tor, whose 
hcbnets were without openings for the eyes. See Lipsios, cU Amphi- 

35 e. JSfilis a At-goat. A proverbial expression for a Iruitless task. 

35 19. Cure a leproiy . . . with tie warm Hood of a murdered 
child. There are many like stories in the folk lore of the Middle Ages. 
Cf. Massmann, Kaisirehronik, iii. p. S56, and references there. These 
stories belong to a still wider class, in which the victim is an adult, and 
the sacrifice voluntary. Cf, Gtila Somanorum, ed. CEsterle, No. 230. 
in whiah a girl afflicted with leprosy, only to be cured by her bathing 
in royal blood, accepts the sacrifice of her royal lover, who allovrs so 
much blood to be taken from him that it causes his death. Cf. also 
Longfellow's Golden Legend, in which this last story is reversed. 

35 SZ. Dissimuitd. Dissemble, concealed. Cf. " With disdmuled 
sorrow to celebrate hii funeral " (_Euphues' Golden Legaey, Lodge, 
chap. 2). 
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35 24. yactantitt inUmpaAva. Untimcl; boasting. 

35 as. Done Aem bteaust Ihty might. That they migbL Cf. Sh. 
Gram. § 117. Because (in order that) refers to the fntuie inttead of, 
as vith us, to the past. 

3S32. Aduiatie. Flatteiy. "The note on flattery and flatterers," 
says Mr. Swinburne, " is as exalted in its austerity as ttencbant in its 

36 1. Refeni me. Cf. 47 IS. 

36 23. £>e Vila Humana. Of homan life. 

36 22. Life is Hit a play. A frequent sentiment of the time. In 
varying form. Cf. As You Like It, 2. 7. 139; Busiy d'Ambois, I. I; 
Nevi Inn, I. I (ed. Cunningham, ii. p. 345), etc., and verses prefixed 
to Heywood's Apali^ for Actors : 



Steevens referred these passages to the alleged motto of the Globe 
Theatre: Tolus mundus agit hiilrionem, which is again referable to 
Petronius Arbiter, Fragmenta, 10 : Qaed fert totus mundus exctrciat 
hislrioitem. Finally, several patristic references to the same sentiment 
will be found in Notes and Queries, Ser. 6. 4, pp. 148 and 311, with 
the statement that Ilackius attributes the remark to Democrates: 
i K&aiiat <ri:t|r4, A pim Tipatm (Hackius, Epistle Dedicatory to his 
ed. of Terence, 1657). See 37 2. 

36 2S. As. That. See 3 R, and references. 

36a3~34. AM, etc. The passage is inspired by Heb. ii. 4-S. 
Abel is the example of innocency, as one unjustly the victim of crime 
(^Gea. 4)1 Enoch, son of Jared, of perfected humanity, a man raised 
to heaven by pleasing God (ibid. 5. Z2-Z4) ; Noah, of trust, in allusion 
to the familiar Biblical story of the Qood; and Abraham, of foich in 
God, from his willingness to sacrifice Isaac. 

37 3. The stage of At world. CI. 36 22. 

37 4. Though the most be players, some must be spectators. Cf. two 
epigrams which Steevens, Oldys, or somebody, febricated, and attributed 
to JonsoD and Shakespeare, respectively : 



Ijttle or much of what we see we do ; 
We're ali both actors and spectators, too. 
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The quality of these Jomoman and Sbakeapearian lines colls for no 
comment here. It is not anliket]' that the paswgc nndcr consideratioD 
inspiied these spatious epigrams. See The CtnlKrie of Praysi, p. 410. 

37 D. Moris aulUi. Courtly mBimen. 

37 11. Impiorum qutrda. Complaint of the unrighteous. Tlese 
two anecdotes of Cains Qesar, sumamed Caligula, who reigned A.D. 
37-41, axe related by Suetonius, in his Life of Caligula, 31 and 30. 
The allusion to the defeat of P, Quintilius Varus in the Teutoburger- 
wald in the summer, 9 B.C., is lufliciently familiar. The fall of the 
theatre at Fideme is related by Tacitus, Annals, 4. 62-63. "^^ histo- 
rian estimates that upwards of fifty thousand persons were killed or 
maimed thereby. 

37 16. Fidena. The folio reads lidena, which Whalley conecta. 

37 IT. Thai other vnia; i.s. remark. 

37 ao. Tyrant. The folio reads tyranm. 

37 20. A tyrant . . . Imt mse creature. " This sentence is worthy 
of Landor," sayi Mr. Strinbnroe ; " and thoae who would reproach Ben 
Jonson with the extravagance of his monarchical doctrines or theories 
most admit that such royalism as is compatible with undisguised ap- 
proval of regicide or tyrannicide might not irrationa]^ be condoned by 
the sternest and most rigid of republicans " (A Stmfy 0/ Ben yonson, 
p. 152). Cf- 4 IS, 33 e, and VHiet segq. 

37 23. Nobilium inginia. Inborn qualities of the nobUity. The 
next eight notes form a connected, if somewhat desultory, essay on the 
sabject of government. 

37 23. I have marked same are, ei.<^. Cf. 4 17, 18 11, 20 6^23 », 
24 6, and 31 IS. 

37 35. Friniipum varia\_tii)]. The difference of princes. This 
note and the two following point to a reading of Macchiavelli. 

37 3B. Firmissima vera, etc. The Qnnest base of all, indeed, is the 
hereditary right of the prince. Cf. " I do afGim, then, that hereditary 
states, and such as have been accustomed to the Aunily of their prince, 
are preserved with less difBcalty than the new " (Macchiavelli, The 
Prince, ed, Morley, p. 12). 

38 1. There is a great variation. Cf. " He who arrives at the 
sovereignty by the assistance of the great ones preserves it with more 
difficulty than he who is advanced by the people, because he has about 
him many of his old associates, who, thinking themselves his equals, 
ate not to be directed and managed as he would have them. But he 
that is preferred by the people stands alone without equals, and has 
nobody, or very few, abont him but what ate ready to obey" iUid. 
p. 63). 
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38 6. Oppriision of tht rut ; i.t. for the oppression of the rest, 
38 10. Hath thtptepU lo friend. Cf. 4 4, 13 IT, 69 2B, and 78 IT. 
38 12. Of he that builds. See Sh. Cram. %% 205. 206. Cf. the 
proverb of the text with a Henry IV. I. 3. 89: 



3820. Climenlia. Clemency. A prince should exircisi &is cruelly, 
Hol by himself, but by his ministers. Jonson refers to the following, 
related of Cxsar Boigia by Macchiavelli : " And because he discovered 
that his past severity had created him many enemies, to remove that ill- 
opinion, and recover the aEFections of the people, he had a mind to 
show that, if any cruelty had been exercised, it proceeded not from 
him, but from the arrogance of his minister; and for their further con- 
firmation, he caused the said governor to be apprehended, and his head 
chopped off one morning in the market-place at Cesena, with a vrooden 
dagger on one side of him and a bloody knife on [he other, the ferocity 
of which spectacle not only appeased but amazed the people for awhile " 
{The Prince, pp. 48-49). Cf. Overbury's characterization of the host 
as one that " bath gotten the trick of greatness, to lay all mislikes upon 
his servants" {Characters, ed. London, 1856, p. 71). 

38 31. Ilaud injima ars, etc. It is not the least art in a prince lo 
judge where lenity, where severity, may best prevail for the common 
good. See an interesting note by Prof. A. W. Ward {Hist, of Engi. 
Dramatic Literature, i. 185) oa Macchiavelli and the references to 
him ai.d his works throughout Elizabethan literature. Besides various 
references to Shakespeare, Professor Ward refers to Every Man out 
of hii Humor, 2. 2, and Tht Magnetic Lady, i . i . 

Niccolo Macchiavelli (1469-1527), the eminent statesman, diploma- 
tist, and writer of history and statescraft. While Macaulay's defence 
can hardly be accepted as a complete vindication of this remarkable 
man, there need be no hesitancy in aiSrmiog that he has labored under 
much undeserved obloquy. As Hallam says, " His crime, in the eyes 
of the world, was to have cast away the veil of hypocrisy." 

38 33. Taking aioay. Taking off. 

38 36. /( is most gracious then . . . when. . . . To lAini then . . . 
when. Note the formality of the correlatives. Cf. 68 3D. 

39 6. Factors. Deputies, assistants. 

39 1. dementia tutela opima. Clemency is the highest safeguard. 
The folio reads tuielat tor tutela. Hi that is truel to halves, etc. Cf. 
" He that usurps the government is to execute all the cruelties which 
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be thinks material at ODce, that he may have do occasion to renew 
them often, but that by hii discontinuance he may moUify the people, 
and by hii benetits bring tbem over to his side. He who does other- 
wise, whether for fear or ill-counsel, is obliged to be always ready with 
his knife in his band; for he can never repose any confidence in his 
subjects, whilst tbey, by reason of his continued inhumanities, cannot 
be secure against him. So then injuries should be committed all at once, 
that the last being the less, the distaste may be likewise the less; but 
benetita should be distilled in drops, that the relish may be the greater " 
(7S^ Prince, chap. 8, p. 6l). And Bacon: "And certain it is that 
nothing destroyeth authority so much as the unequal and untimely 
interchange of power, pressed too far and relaxed too much" {On 
Empire, Essays, Golden Treasury ed. p. 76). 

39 T. Cruel lo halves. By halves. Cf. 26 18 and 27 M. 

39 28. Need a cipher for. Cf. 18 % and references there. 

39 M. The Palladium, " Troy, however, was still impregnable so 
long as the Palladium, a statue given by Zeus himself to Dardanns, 
lemained in the citadel ; and great care had been taken by the Trojans, 
. not only to conceal this valuable present, bat to constnicl other statues 
so like it as to mislead any intruding robber. Nevertheless the enter- 
prisiiig Odysseus . . . found means to penetrate into the city, and to 
convey the Palladium by stealth away " (Grote, Hist, of Greece, i. p. 
410). The folio has the marginal note Palladium Homeri. 

39 30. He that is religious must be nierci/ul ttndjmt necessarily, 
and thty (ijr. mercy and justice) are, etc. 

39 S3. Innocence rejoiceth in. Cf. 18 2, and the references there. 
404. Let no man . . . murmur al the aiHons of Ihi prince. Cf. 

the reported utterance of the British Solomon on this prime dogma of 
Stuart statecraft: "A father cannot injure a son, or a king bis Sub- 
jects, so that they may shake off their natural obedience, or to be their 
revengers. If anything be amiss, all they can do is pracitms et lacri- 
mis, mm vi et armis" {Crumms fal'nfrom King James's Table, Sir 
Thomas Overbury, p. 268). 

■10 7. Where the prince is good, etc, I have been unable to find 
this in Euripides. 

40 11. A prince viith such counsel. This is the reading of the folio. 
Mr. Swinburne, who, it would seem, must have read for his Study of 
Ben yonson from Gifford's, or at best Cunningham's, edition, very prop- 
erly corrects Gifford's blunder ; " a prince with such a council," by the 
query "counsel," The query, however, becomes unnecessary with a 
glance at the folio. 
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40 12. Tertiiinas. A Romaa divinity, presiding over boundaries 
and frontiers. His statue was merely a stone or post stuck in tbe 
ground to distinguish between properties. 

40 13. Tht criramedliDtt in the fable. In allusion to the well-known 
fable of ReyHard Ikt Fox, which was long in great repute, and was 
one of the works printed by Cailon in 1481. See j^lsop's Fables 
ed. Caxton, 3. 20, 5. 9, and a discussion of the whole subject, Tracgtr 
der Thierfabel, introduction to Grimm's Reinharl Ftuhs, p. xliii. 
ttstgq. 

40 30. But princei, etc. Cf. note 34 B and 70 2S. 

40 21. A Stjatau lo he mar about tkent. The folio reads him for 
them in this clause and In tbe following. 

40 21. Sejanus, jEUas. An instrument of the tyranny of Tiberius, 
over whom he appears to have exercised a strange fascinarion. He 
was, however, tinally overmatched by the superior duplicity of Tiberius, 
and put to death A.D. 31 . See Jonson's play on tbis subject, Sejanus, 
his Fall. 

40 22. Affat to get above him. Aspire to get above him. Cf. "Affect 
his subjects'," 41 Its. 

, 40 30. IlliUratta princeps. The unlelleied prince. 

41 12. Character frincif is. The characteristics of a prince. 

41 16. A pritue is the pastor, etc. Referable to the adage : Boni 
pastoris est, tondere pecus, non deglubere (Erasmus, Adagiorum Opus, 
chil. 3, cenL 7. 12). 

41 IS. Fells. Skins, generally with the hair on. 

41 £2. Hated that gardener, etc. This anecdote is related by 
Erasrnus under the adage given at 41 is. 

41 29. Keep his own, not affect his suijeels' ; i.e. not aspire to his 
subjects' possessions. Cf. 40 £2. 

41 31. Affect tht surnames Oust grow by human slaughters. As 
Africanus, applied to the Scipiones; Asiaticus, to a third Scipio, and to 
some of the Valerii; Macedonicus, the surname ofMetellus; Gallalcus, 
that of Decimus Biutus; Balearicus, AUobrogicus, Numidicus, Atticus, 
and many others. 

42 3. Choose neither magistrate, civil or ecclesiastic, by favor. Cf. 
James's own words on tbis subject, as reported by one of bis courtiers : 
" The vrisdom of a king is chiefly seen in the election of his officers, as 
in places which require a peculiar sufficiency, not to choose them that 
he affects most, but to use every one according to his proper fitness" 
{Crumms faPn from King James's Table, Sir Thomas Overbuiy, 
p. 264J. 
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42 4. DiifuiiitiiHi. Inqoiiy, invatigBtioD. 

42 b. Sy ail ttiffiragci/ i>. bj the luRniget of «I1, nouiimoiis 
opinion. 

42 H. ScH ru ianeri. In this glowing picture of a true prince, 
Jonion could hudly have had in mind hit royal patron James, vhose 
incontinent creation of new peerages and dubbing of knighti ii a 
frequent •ubjecl of ridicule in the old dramas. Cf. Middleton, Tie 
PiaHtx, I. 6; ed. Bullen, i. p. 135: " Daughter, what gentleman might 
thbbe? No gentleman, sir; he's a knight. Is but a knight ? Troth, 
I would a sworn had been a gentleman." In The AldiemUl, 2. 2, Sir 
Epicure Mammon declares that for the exceUent preparation of a feast, 
" I'll say unto my cook. There's gold, go forth, and be a knight" It 
is said that Jonson himself narrowly escaped the king's indiscriminate 
dubbing. 

42 8. And for reward. Aa a reward. 

42 B. If he do, acknowUdgt it. The passage i* obscnre, if not cor- 
rupt. I have prcfeired, however, to retain the reading of the folio. 
If kt do evidently refers back to sell Aeitors. The whole sense is prob- 
ably somewhat thus: If he do sell honors, and give them hastily, 
acknowledge the fact, though late in doing so, and correct the abuse. 
It may be sn^ested that by supplying the word nol after )/ he de, the 
claose may be referred Ic^cally to what immediately precedes; e^. If 
he do not bestow honors with counsel and as a reward, acknowle<^ it 
and mend it. 

42 IT. AUribtttts maht a Hng "tin to gods. Cf. 4 IB, and references 

42 IS. The Dilphit tword, both ta kill tairifica and to chasHst 
offinders. This is referable to a Greek proverb for making one thing 
serve two purposes. See Codex Coisliniatto (Proverb, 105), where the 
eipresuon is referred to " the avarice of those who aim at making money 
out of everything, inasmuch as the Delphians took one pay for the 
victims and another for the use of the knife." Hesychius {^Lexicon, 
p. 383) explains the allusion somewhat diflereotly, as a knife made of 
two substances. Phavorinus, too, eiplaina (p. 465. 23) that " the Del- 
phic knife (named &om its make) has the front part (blade?) iron." 
Cf. Aristotle {Politics, 1. 2) " Nature doea nothing meanly, like artists 
who make the Delphic swords; but she has one instrument for one 
end; for thus her instruments are most likely to be brought to perfec- 
tion, being made to contribute to one end, and not to many." My col- 
league. Prof. William A. Lamberton, to whose kindness I am indebted 
for the above, considers that the proverb in this tense it due to a mia- 
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interpretation of the eipreaiion, Surtit AtX^iy fl^i; i.e. to die by a 
Delphian h?jid (Euripides, OrtsUs, 1656). Cf. abo Dcyden'i Thi 
Hind aad the Paalher, 1485-^: 



and Eraimus, Adagiortan Opus, chil. z, cent. 3. 6g, where the whole 
■ul^ect ii discussed. 

42 W. De gra/ivsis. Of the favored. Note the balance of the whole 
passage. 

42 SB. DivHts. The rich. 

42 28. ^ir, ibA«-4 tj sole ieir. Cf. 34 ar. 

42 28. iJiiwrM Ail kindred. Note the order. See 54. Gram. § 13, 
and cf. the frequent expression, " Good my lord," etc. (J. C. 3. I. x$S). 

42 30. Heirs ex asst. Sole heirs. Ex asse means literally from 
the unil, the as being the unit of weight, measure, and value among 
the Romans. 

42 31. Furis publiti. Tliieves of public money. Some of the 
greatest names of the age of Elizabeth and James justly bll under 
this head ! Sit Geoige Carey, Treasurer at War and later Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, who had amassed a large fortune and died respected in 
1616, was a main instrument in the embezzlement of something like 
£iSoflOO (neatly (5,000,000, present value) of public money. In 
l6al Bacon was convicted of taking bribes; in 1624 Ctanfield was im- 
peached for malversion; and Sir Thomas Gtesham, the famous linan- 
cier, grew into a great capitalist in tbe previous reign on a salary of 
aoi. a day and expenses, only extricating himself at last from mi inves- 
tigation, in which be was all but forced to disgorge, by a happy meeting 
with Her Majesty when in a giving mood. See Hubert Hall's Saciely 
in Oe Elizaielian Age, pp. 125, I28seff.,- 58 m??. 

42 3*. Zigi/ly. Usually. Cf. Puttenham, Art of Englisk Paesie, 
3. 13; " But lightly they be iambics because the accent falls sharp," etc 

43 i. Dot vtniam corvis, etc He grants pardon to ravens, but 
visits the doves with severest ceiksure ; i.e. the innocent man meets with 
injustice, the guilty man escapes (Juvenal, Sat. 2. 63). 

43 e. Hon rete accifilri, etc. Not fowling net is stretched for 
hawk ot kite (Terence, Phomiio, 2. 2. 16). Both passages are freely 
translated in the text. The marginal reference of the folio incorrectly 
ascribes this last quotation to Flautus. 

43 8. Huff. Swagger, hector. 

43 9. yaiue. Count. 
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43 10-13. Lewis XI. 1 have been nimble to tcace the original of 
this characteristic knecdote. 

43 IB. Dt bents it malis. Of the good and the bad. 

43 M. Else I had never. Note the Sudden change to the Gnt per- 
son and tbe autobiographical tenor of the whole. " No one will be 
surprised to lind that Ben Jonson's chosen type or example of high- 
minded innocence, incessantly poisued by malice, delated, and detuned, 
but always triumphant and confident, even when driven to the verge of 
a precipice, is none other than Ben Jonson " (^A Study of Ben yonson, 
P- 157)- 

44 10. Objected matiHg of verses tn me. Cf. the general disrepute 
of poets, tbe subject of much complaint among the authors of the day. 
"I know very many notable gentleman in the court," says Puttenham, 
"that have written commendably, and suppressed it again, or else 
suffered it to be published without their own names to it : as if it were 
a discredit for a gentleman to seem learned, or to show himself amorous 
of any good art" {The Arte of English Poesie, ed. Haselwood, p. l6); 
and cf. 12 4 and 22 is. 

44 12. Ur^e mine own writings against me. A practice continued 
to the present day by those that consider Shakespeare capable of glori- 
fication in the belittling of Jonson. See, especially, Giflbrd's redoubta- 
ble defence of Jonson against Malone and other postbumous foes in 
tbe essay prefixed to Gifford's edition of Ben Jonson, entitled Proofs 
of Ben fonsoiCs Malignity, from the Commentators on Shakespeare (ed. 
Cunningham, i. pp. Ixxxi.-xcii.). 

44 IB. Defrauded of kis beginning. See Sh. Gram. § 228. " Its 
was not used originally in the Authorited Version of the Bible, and is 
said to have been rarely nsed in Shakespeare's time. His still repre- 
sented the genitive of it as well as of he'' Its is found in several 
places in Shakespeare {e.g. Lear, 4. 2. 32; W. T. I. 2. 151. 152, and 
266). Besides his, it, an early provincial genitive, is often used for its. 
Jonson uses all three forms. Cf. The Silent Woman, 2. 5, Folio ed. 
l640,p.479; "Your knighthood itself shall come on ifj knees." And 
a little below; "It shall fright all it friends, with borrowing letters." 
Cf. 20 S, 47 as, 76 1, and 83 20. 

44 22. Delicate Choice. Cf, 8 31. 

44 24. The great and monstrotts wickednesses . . . the issue of the 
■aeatthy giants and mighty hunters. Jonson may well have bad in 
mind the murder of Sir Thomas Overbuty by Somerset and Frances 
Howard, the chief scandal of the reign of James, and an imbroglio 
from which the king himself scarcely emei^ed with clean c 
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See Green, History efOit EjtgHsh PeopU, iii. p. 87, and cf. A Salyricall 
Shri^ and A LioU Sirui growing by, in Jonaon's UtnUrwooiis, Folio 
of 1640, p. 190. Jonson wrote an Efilhaiamium for the marriage of 
L^y Essex, and was intimate with Sir Thomas Overbuiy. See his 
Ep^ram to the latter, IIJ. 

44 as. Whereas no great work or vmrlky of praise. Note the 



44 28. Poverty . . . invenltd arts, etc Cf. Theocritus, Idyll, 2t. 
1-3. Thus translated by Lang : " Tis poverty alone, Deophantus, thai 
awakens the aits, — poverty, the very teacher of labor." 

44 33. Amor nummi. Love of money. 

45 19. Brought into a pramunire. More properly pramontre. 
" A writ issued out of the King's Bench against one who hath procured 
any bull or like process of the pope from Rome or elsewhere, for any 
ecclesiastical place or preferment within the realm, or doth sue in any 
foreign eccleuastical court to defeat or impeach any judgment given in 
the king's court" (Sir Thomas Ridley, View of the Civil and Ecclesi- 
astical Law, Oxford, 1673, p. 153). To incur a.prainuairi, according 
to Stat. 16 Rich. II. c. 5, was to be out of the king's protection, to 
forfeit lands and goods, and to be imprisoned (Fuller's Church History, 
ed. 1845, pp. 368 and 373). Cf. "A man may forbear i( [the use of 
certain abbreviations] without danger of falling into a pramunire " 
{English Grammar, Ben Jonson, 5). 

4S Ifl. Bagged. Beggared. 

45 22. Stews. Pools in which to preserve fish for the table, to be 
drawn and tilled again at pleasure (Halliwell). 

45 S4, Tissuei. See 21 8. 

45 29. Have not I seen . . . vanish all cnoay in a day. The text 
of the folio, evidently corrupt, reads as follows : Have not I seen the 
pomp of a whole kingdom, and what a foreign king could bring hither. 
Also to majie himself gazed and wondered at, laid forth, etc. Mr. 
Swinburne amends: "What a foreign king could bring hither? All to 
make himself," etc. The reading which I propose has the advantage 
of involving no more than a change in the punctuation. With these 
reflections, which, as Mr. Swinburne says, " are uncourtly enough from 
the hands of a courtly poet " cf Jonson's masque, The Entertainment 
of the Two JCings of Great Britain and Denmark, at Theobalds, July 
24, 1606, in which the three Hours, Law, Justice, and Peace, addressed 
the potentates as follows : 

Enter, O longed-for Princes, bless these bowers 1 
And us, the Ibree, by you made ha|^y Hout^^ 
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We that Include all time, yet never knew 
Minute like thii, or object like to you, 
Two kings, the worid's prime bonora, whose Mcoeaa 
Shows eithei'i greatness, yet makes neithei less : 
Vouchsafe your thousand welcomes in this shower, 
The maker vows, not Sybil's leaves weie truer. 

On thh occMion " the carousals at the palace were carried to a most 
eitravagant hight," says Titi^e (^Shaiespeart and his Timet,^. p, 114); 
and he qaotes at length an amusing, if disgusdng, account by Sir John 
Harington {Nuga Atttiqua, i. 349-353) of the spoOing of a masque 
by the intoxication of its noble presenters and royal listeners; t-g, 
" Now did appear, in rich dress, Hope, Faith, and Glarity. Hope did 
assay to speak; but wine rendered her endeavors so feeble that she 
withdrew, and hoped the king would excuse her brevity. Faith was 
then all alone, for 1 am certain she was not joined witb good works, 
and left the court in a staggering condition. Charity came to the king's 
feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins faer usters had com- 
mitted, etc. . . . Victor; did not triumph long, for after much lament- 
able utterance, she whs led away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep 
in the outer steps of the ante-chamber. ... I ne'er did see such lack 
of good order, discretion, and sobriety, as I have now done." 

46 8. Dt moUibui tt effixminatis. Of eifeminate weakenings. 

46 10, Marpkew. A leprous eruption. 

46 II . Gummittg and bridling beards. Cf. 24 33 and i Hairy IV. 
3. 3, I : *■ I have removed Falstaff's horse, and he frets like gummed 
velvet." Explained by R. G. White : " Velvet that was dressed with 
gum in the manufacture fretted out by reason of its stiffiiess." Gum- 
ming is hence stiffening with pomatum; bridling, curbing, trimming. 

46 14. Piciednesi. Niceness, affectation. 

4621, Where. Whereas, 

46 29. De stuUitia. Of folly. 

46 ao. Fairing. A trifle purchased at a fair. Cf. Barthelomeui 
Fair, 5. 3, where the overgrown boy, Cikes, in his delight with the 
actors in a puppet-play, exclaims : " I am in love with the actors already. 
. . . Hero shall be my fairing. But which of my fairings? Le' me 
see, i' faith, my fiddle 1 and Leander, my fiddle-stick; then Damon, 
my drum, etc.; and Pythias, my pipe, and [he ghost of Dionysus, my 
hobby-horse." 

46 36. Lalh and time, perhaps learn. Harrison {Description of 
England, ed. CameloC, p. 114) gives this contemporary evidence on 
this subject ; " The clay wherewith our houses are impanelled is either 
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white, ted, at blue; and of these the first doth participate very moch 
of the Dstiue of our challc; the second is called loam; but the third 
eftsoons changeth calar as soon us it is wrought. ... In piasteiing 
of our fairest houses over our heads, we use to lay first a line or two of 
white mortar, tempered with hair upon laths, which are nailed one by 
another, or sometimes upon reed of wicker," etc. Cf. Richard II. I. 
'■'79! 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay. 

47 3. Ceun. Deceive. The folio reads eouscn. Cf. 6 S. 

47 12. De siH nmlestis. Of those a trouble to themselves. 

47 Ifl. Thtir awn misery and other f eraiy. " The envy they bear 
towards olheit," explains Mr. Swinburne, " an equivocal, awkward, and 
affected Latiniim." The critic adds : Jonson " would not — be never 
wonld — remember that a phrase or a construction which makes very 
good Latin ina.y make very bad English" (^ Study of Ben yentm, 
p. 163). 

47 36. PericiUasa melancholia. A haiardous disease. Cf the use of 
Ihe word melancholy by Robert Burton in the Anatomy of Melaneholy. 

47 30.- Gladded. Gladdened. 

47 35. It it offended loilh kit tniin narrmaness. Cf. 20 0, 44 U, 
76 1, 83 29. 

43 4. Falsa sfecies fi^enda . Even the appearance of evil should 
be avoided. 

48 14. Decipimur speeie \rec^ . We are deceived by appearance 
of truth (Horace, de Arte Poitica, 35). Jonson translates; "With 
likeness of the truth ondone," 

48 2*. Dejectio atili[£orum'\. Courtiers' despondency. 

48 S2. Than [their'] pride. The emendation of Mr. Swinburne. 

49 3. Poetry v/at a speaking picture, etc. A common saying among 
the Greeks, and attributed by Flatarch to Simomdea : " 11X^1* 6 Zi/url- 
Siji TJ)r lur [uypa^lar Tofiri7(i> iriuiriSffar rfiixrayaptiet, rj)' H ralTf- 
att inrnMiftiar \aKaHaar" (_de Gloria AlhenienHum, 3). There are 
several other references to the saying in Plutarch and Pseudo-Plutarch. 
See especially Maralia, de Audiendis Pattis, 3, which is thus translated 
by Goodwin, 9. 49 : " And we shall fix our young man yet the more if, 
when we enter him in the poets, we first describe poetry to him, and 
tell him that it is an imitating art, and doth in many respects corre- 
spond to painting {in >u*»rrtiri| tix^ ""^ Uraplt isjoi irrlrrpo^iaf rg 
tvypa^lfj, not only acquainting him with the common saying that 
poetry is vocal painling, and painting, silent poetry, but," etc. Lessing, 
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the foundei of modern Ecsthetics, vras fai from accepting thit maxim. 
Cf. Cbe Preface to his Laimion ; " The dazzling antithesis of the Greek 
Voltaire, that painting is a dumb poetry, and poetiy articulate painting, 
was contained in no text-lxiak. It waa one of those fancies, <o fre- 
quent in Simonides, the truer part of whicli is so obvious, that we feel 
compelled to overlook its accompanying inexactness and falsity." There 
are many allusions to this apothegm among Elizabethan authors. Cf. 
John Davies of Hereford, Microcosmos, The Discovery of the Little 
World ■uiiih the Gmiemiaent thereof, 1603, p. Z15. 

49 IS. De pUlura. On painting. 

49 30. Zeuxis of Htraeliia excelled all contemporary painters 
except Parrhaaius. He flourished about 4x4 B.C., living chiefly at 
Athens, the court of Archelaus of Macedon, and in Magna Gr^ecia. 
Parrhasivs of Ephesta flourished about 400 B. a, and practised his art 
chiefly at Athens. See Pliny, Natural Hislory. 35, 36. 

49 31. The fir U found out the reason of lights, Cf. Quorum prior 
luminum umbranimque invenisse rationem, secundus exaininasse sub- 
tiUus lineas traditur, etc. (Quintilian, Inst. iz. 10, 4). 

SO !. Jtegulus's writing. Regulus, a professional informer and 
pettifogging lawyer, wrote a eulogy on his dead son, and had it widely 
circulated. Of this effort Pliny says {Epislle, 4. 7) : " It was so absurd 
that it was capable of extorting laughter rather than, groans. You 
would believe it written by a boy, not of a boy (credas non de puero 
scnptum sed a puero)." 

50 B. Occupy, nature. Cf. Inst. 8. 3. 44. Whalley also refers to 
a Henry IV. 2. 4. 134. 

50 e. De progress{iont\ pictura. Of the advancement of the art 
of painting. The marginal reference of the folio, Plin[ius] lib[er] 35 
c[apat], 2. 5. 6, and 7, is general. The chapters appear to be given 
inaccurately, however, as Pliny's account of the painting and sculpture 
of the Greeks is contained between 34 (8) and 46 (iz). 

50 14. EupcMpus of Sicyon, a distinguished Greek painter, con- 
temporaiy with Zeuxis and Parrhasius, waa the founder of the third 
school of Greek art. See Pliny, Natural History, 35. 36. 

50 IB. Optics. Perspective. 

SO 1». Recession. The folio reads recessor, for which I read reces- 
sion, the analogous English form for the Latin recessus, a going back- 
ward, here used to denote background or the appearance of an object 
extending backward. Cf. Qcero, de Oratore, 3. 26; " Habeat ilia in 
dicendo admiratio ac sunmia laus umbram aliquam et recessum, quo 
magis id, quod erit illuminatum, exstare atque eminere videatur." Thus 
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translated : " These strokes \ij. the expressions, ' very well,' ' excel- 
lent,' etc.] so much tdmiied in speaking; and Ibis consummate praise 
should have some kind of recess or shade, that the parts in the strongei 
light may seem to project and be more eminently conspicuous." Rtctj- 
Hon in the sense withdrawal is used by Jeremy Taylor ( Works, ed. 
1835. '■ 73)- 

50 21. Wherthi complaita of their painHng ihimaras. Cf. Vitru- 
viui, dt Archilectura, 7, 5 : " But these subjects, which our forefathers 
copied from nature, are now, by our depraved manners, disapproved ; 
for monsters rather than the resemblances of natural objects are painted 
on the stucco; reeds are substituted for columns, etc. ... So also 
the flowers from stalks have half-figures springing therefrom, with heads, 
some like those of men, some like those of beasts, which things neither 
are nor can be, nor ever were ; and this new mode so prevails that those 
who are not judges disregard the arts." The marginal reference of the 
folio, li[ber] 8 et 7, U inaccurate. 

50 31. Which Horace so laughed at. See the first lines of the Ars 

50 9t. Socrates tau^ Parrhasius and Clito . . . first te txfress 
manners. This passage is referable to Xenophon's Memorabilia, 3. 10. 
1 seqq., in which are detailed conversations of Socrates with Parrhasius on 
modes of expression in painting, with Qito, as to the expression of pas- 
sion in sculpture. Fausanias(i.2z.g) tells us: " They say that Socrates 
made Graces " (a group of clothed Graces in the Acropolis) ; and further 
identifies the philosopher by adding : " The man who by the priestess 
of Delphi was adjudged the wisest of men." Pliny, however, does not 
regard this as the philosopher {Natttral History, 36. 4). Of the sculp- 
tor aito, Schneider says: " Hiinc plane ignoramus hodie," we know 
nothing about him to-day. 

50 as. Statuaries. Sculptors. 

51 1-2. PofygnotMi. An artist of Thasos, contemporary with Soc- 
rates. His subjects were chiefly from Homer, and Aristotle says that 
he painted men more beautiful than they are {Poetica, 2). A^aephon 
was his father and teacher in art See Pliny, Natural History, 55. 36, 
and Inst. \i. 10. 3. 

51 7-». For an accoont of these great masters of Italian art, al) of 
whom flourished in the last quarter of the fifteenth and the first half 
of the sixteenth century, see Kagler'a Handbook of Painting, The 
Italian School, Part II. passim. " ITie greatness of Raphael," says Sir 
Charles Eastlake {ibid, p. 328), " compared with other artists, is not 
so much in kind as in degree. No master has left 10 many really 
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excellent works as he whose days were so early Dumbered." Michael 
Angelo " was the great archetype," says Sir Joshua Reynolds {_DijcoMriei 
XV. ii. p. 147), "from whom sU his contemporftries and auccenon have 
derived whatever they have possessed of the dignified and majestic, . . , 
Under his hands [painting] is become another and a superior art." 
Titian or Tiziano VeceUio was the greatest of the Venetian School, 
which WAS noted for power in color. Antonio Allegri, sumamed 
Correggio, is technically the great master of CAiaroauro. See Fuseli, 
Lecturt on Chiaroscuro. Fra Sebastianc dtl Piomho was the most 
important scholar of Giorgione; Jtdio Romano, the most celebrated 
scholar of Raphael ; and Andria Vanuiiki. commonly called Andrea 
del Sarie, is popularly distinguished as " the faultless painter." As to 
the last, see Mc. Browning's well-known poem. Men and tVomtn, 
p. 184. The folio reads Sartorio. 

51 10. Parasiti ad mensam, immo sirvilts. Parasites at table, nay, 
slaves. Mr. Swinburne calls attention to the fact that this essay has 
been improperly split into two. 

51 11. Oraculous. Oracular. The Elizabethans were fond of this 
termination. Cf. robusliously, tl m; scabnms, 61 as; tumorom, 
65 8. 

51 W. /» what thty offer at. Cf. 18 2, 13 16, 23 15, 28 2, 39 2s, 43 23, 
5129. 1/ a matt be asied a question to answer ; t'.^. it is not enough 

to answer, but to repeat the question, etc. The whole passage is diffi- 
cult, if not corrupt, as the construction is not sustained, 

52 G. SimulHes. Private quarrels. 
52 13. Supcienl. Able. 

SZ 27. Yeur lordship. Possibly William Cavendish, Earl, later 
Duke of Newcastle, a warm friend and benefactor of Jonson in hia 
later years and " himself a dramatic poet." Cf. Ward, Hist, of Engi. 
Dram. Lit. i. p. 533. The Duchess of this Duke of Newcastle, the 
centre of a later literary circle, wrote that her husband had reported 
that " he never heard any man read well but Ben Jonson " (^Letters, 
folio 1664, p. 362). 

S3 1. They will seem . . . syllaUes. Cf. Quintffian, dt Institutione 
Oratoria, I. I. 21, of which the passage is a translation: Parva doce- 
mus, iostituendum oratorem professi : scd est sua eliam studiis infantia : 
et, nt corporura mox etiam fortissimorum educatio a lacte cunisqne 
intiuiQ ducit; ita futurua eloquentissimus edidit aliquando vagitum, et 
loqui primum incerta voce lentavit, et h^t circa fonzias literarum. 

53 6, Apting. Fitting. Note the freedom of the translation of the 
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S3 T. In Ihiir tducation, etc. Cf, Tradito aibi puero, docendi peri- 
tos ingenium ejus in primU naturamque penipiciat (^Insl. i. 3. i). 

S3 14. School. A kind of play. Cf. Hid. 1. i. 20; Lnsus hie sit; 
et rogetur, et laodetiu, etc. 

S3 16. Thiy shoidd not be agri^ed. {/Bid.) : Nam id in priinis 
cavere oportebit ne studia, qui amare nondum potest, oderit, et amaii- 
tttdinem aemel perceplam etiam ultra rudes annos reformidet. 

53 ffl. Tte btst sthool, etc. Cf. Goodwin's Enquiry into PaiHc and 
Private EdiuaHon, Enquirer, vii. pp. 56-64, and Quintilian, Jmt. I. 
X. I : Hoc igituc potiEsimum loco tractanda quEeslio est, utiliusne sit 
domi atque inlia privatos parietes studentem continere, an frequenlise 
icholarum et velut pubticis pcxceptoribus liadere, etc. 

■ S3 25. T&ey are mare in darker in your men family. Cf. ibid. 
I. z. 4, «^ seqq., where the subject is treated more at length. 

53 28. Would we did not spoil our own children. The Latin runs : 
Ulinam liberorum nostrorum inoiea non ip« perderemns, etc. (ibid. 
1. >. 6). 

53 30. To breed them, etc. Cf. Lumen tamen illod conrentus 
honestissimi, lenebras ac solitudini prsctulisseni [iiid. I. 3. 9; and see 
I. 3. 18-31, where the subject is further expanded). 

54 1. They hear, etc. Cf. Audiet multa quodtidie probari, multa 
corri^ . . . Accendunt omnia hxc animos (Jbid. 1. 3. 31, and 22). 

S4 1. Eloquence would be but a poor thing. Quintilian writes : 
Non esset in rebus hunumis eloquentia, si tantiun com singulis loquere- 
mut {.W^. 1. a. 31). 

54 B. Singular]. Individuals. 

S4 10. Ambition. Cf. El licet ipsa vitinm sit ambitio, frequenter 
tamen causa virtutum est (ibid. i. z. 3z). 

54 11. Give me Ihat wit. The Latin runs: Mihi ille detur pnet, 
quern laus excitel, quern gloiia juvet, qui vidua fleat, hie erit alendus 
Bmbitu, bunc mordebit objiugatio, hunc honor eicitabil; in hoc desid- 
iam nunquam verebor (ibid. 1. 3. 7). Wit, as usual, quality of mind. 
Cf.8Z2. 

54 IB. Giventoplay (ibid. I. 3. 8, et seqg.'j 

54 IT. From the rod. Cf, Cedi vero diacentes, quanquain et recep- 
turn nt et Chiysippos not improbet, minime velim. Primiun, quia 
defonne atque serrile est, et certe, quod convenil si setatem mutes 
injoria, etc. (ibid. 1. 3. 14). 

In short, the bulk of this paragraph is a Uteral translation of the 
earlier portions of Quintilian's Institutes of Oratory, incomplete alone 
in it* lack of Tefeience. This aiul the man; other like in 
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Discoveries need, howevei, raiM no pcesumption of plagurism (see 
Intradueiion u to this point). In the light of this restoration of a fine 
passage to ila original owner, Mr. Swinburne's remaiks become posi- 
tively entertaining : " If the nineteenth century hai said anjFthing on 
this subject as well worth hearing— as wise, as humane, as reasonable, 
ai full of sympathy and of judgment — as these refitcHons andanimad- 
vtrsions of a scholar living in the first half or quartir of the saiintUHth, 
I have never chanced to meet with it " {A Study of Beit ymtsoH, pp, 
167-16S). ll is but fair to Mi. Swinburne to add that he does men- 
tion Qnintilian on the preceding page as holding views similar to those 
of Jonson as to discipline, although he is certainly unaware that he is 
praiWDg the very words of the celebrated subject of Domitian, not that 
of James I. 

S4 19. De ifilo, el ofitima scribendi gentre. Of style, and the best 
sort of writing. From this point to the conclusion of the Discoveries, 
we have a continuous essay on style, although broken and defective in 
parts. With the paragraph in general, cf. Quintilian, Inst. lo. -iipassim. 

54 2*. Whi^ ougil Ib be written and after what manner. Cf. Sed 
cum ^t duplex quzestio, quomodo, et qux maxime scribi oportcat, etc. 
{ibid. 10. 3. 4). 

54 23. I/e must first think, etc. Cf. Sit primo vel tardus, dum dili- 
gens, stilus, etc. {ibid. 10. 3. 5-7). The literal translation continues 
even to the illustrations of the javelin hurler, the leaper, and the " veer- 
ing on! of sail " (danda sunt vela). The tenor of the rest of the para- 
graph will be found in this chapter, at 2. 8. I, et seqq., and elsewhere 
in the Institutes, although the precise words are not always susceptible 
of identification. 

54 2S. Either. Each, 

54 £7. And to do this; i.e. take care in the placing and ranking of 
words, etc. 

54 so. Forward conceits. First notions. Cf. 31 28, 67 15, 68 2, 
71 18, and 71 29. 

54 33. JVHick beside that it helps. Gamett notes the omisuon of 
the predicate of whieh, the subject tieing repeated in it, below; i.e. it 
quickens, etc. 

55 13. Ohtain. Attain, reach by endeavor. CC " I would obtain 
to be thought not so inferior " (_Areofagitiea, Qarendon Press, p. 4). 

55 23. Whither a man's genius, etc. I have adopted Mr. Swin- 
burne's punctnation. Whelktr for whiAer is almost constant in the 
folio. As to the entire passage, cf. Inst. 2. S. I, // seqq., and 2. 8. 6- 
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10, wherein it wilt be seen that Jonson and Quintiliaii are not wholly 

55 31. The mind and memory arc mart sharply exercistd in com- 
prehending another man'i things {Hid. J. 7. 2; and ef. 10. 2,faisim). 

56 9. PraHpiendi modi. Modes of teaching. 
56 18. EUcHon. Selection. Cf. 26 32. 

56 21- But arts and precipts avail nothing. CI. lUud tamen in 
primis testandum est, nihil pRccepta atque artes valere, nisi adjuvante 
natura. Quapropter ei cui deerit ingeniuoi, non magis hcec scrota 
sunl, quam de agrotum cullu sterilibus terris (/ni/, Procem. z6). 

56 31. The remidy for fruit/ulness, etc. Cf. Facile [emedinin 
est obertatis: sterilia nullo labore vincuntur, etc. {/ni/. 2. 4. 6; ihtd. 
II and 10). 

57 10. Tin4t. Cf. 57 as. 

57 16. aiad the best authors. Inst. z. $. 19. Note Jonson's advo- 
cacy of the reading of English auchots. 

57 17. Livy before Saltust. T. Livius (59 B.C.-17 A.D.). C Sal- 
lustios Crispus (86-34 B.C.), "The style of Livy is lively, elegant, and 
adapted to every situation with unerring tact. His extensive talent of 
historical description and his warm sympathy malie him as great a his- 
torical writer as he is insignificant as a historical critic. Sallust, on the 
other band, tike bis model Thucydides, endeavors to be brief, senten- 
tious, and concise, even so as to became obscure and contorted. There 
is in him an abundance of reflection and. a certain indifterence to facts 
when compared with their psychological interest " (Teuffel, History of 
Roman Literature, §§ 252 and 204)- 

57 17. Sidney before Donne. For Sidney, see 30 31. Jonson's 
Conversations with Drummond caataXa several references to Donne of '. 
varying nature. In one place Tons on decla res that " Donne, for not ' 
keeping of accent, deserved hanging " (p. 3) ; in another, thai " Donne 
himself, for not being understood, would perish" (p. 15). On the 
other hand, in his commentary on Horace's An Poetica, " writ dialogue 
wayes," which was unfortunately lost in the burning of his library, 
Jonson introduced Donne as Criticus (p. 2g); and, in a passage, fre- 
quently quoted, says that he esteems Donne "the first poet in the 
l" world in some things" (p. 8). Jonson addressed two epigrams to 
Donne, the latter returning the compliment in Latin as well as English 
(Gifford, Ciii.). \ 

Dr. John Donne (1573-1631) has been very variously estimated, 
but few have questioned his genius. With Jonson himself, he forma 
the chief literary influence of his day, an influence that transferred the I 
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conceits of the latei euphiuim — to use the term in iti oonnal, un- 
germaaized sense — to lene, and led tbe way to that later ichool of 
poets, which Dr. Johnson, not so very onwisel;, called the Metaphysical 
School. 

57 18. Gowtr (1330-1408). Rev. Stopford Brooke ipeaks thus of 
John Gower : " He belongs to a school older than Chaucer, inasmuch 
u he i* scarcely touched by the Italian, but chiefly by the French influ- 
ence. ... As he grew older he grew graver; and partly as the relig- 
ions and social reformer, a.nd partly as the story-teller, he fills ap the 
literary transition between Langland and Chaucer " {Primer of English 
Litiralurt, p, 41). 

57 19. Toe mwri in lone with anliguily, etc. Cf. Dao autem genera 
maxime cavenda pueria puto : Unum, ne quis eos antiquitatis nimius 
adniirator, in Gracchorum, CaConisque, et aliorum similium lectione 
duiescere veiit : etc. . . . Alterum, quod huic dlversum est, ne recentis 
hujua lascivise flosculis cspti, vo1u[ria(e quadam prava deliniantur, ul 
pnedulce illud geniis, et puerilibna ingeniis hoc gratiua, quo propius 
est, adiinent {Inst. 2. 5. 21 and 2Z). 

57 19. Chauctr, Geoffrey (1328-1400). "Here was a healthy and 
hearty man," says Mr. Lowell, " so genuine that he need not ask 
whether he was genuine or no, so sincere as quite to forget bis own 
sincerity, so truly pious that he could be happy in the best world that 
God chose to make, so humane that he loved even the foibles of his 
kind. Here was a truly epic poet, without knowing it, who did not 
waste time in considering whether his age were good or bad, but, 
quietly taking it for granted as the best that ever was or ever could be 
for him, has left us such a picture of contemporary life as no man ever 
painted" (_My Sttidy Windows, Chaucer, Camelot ed. p. 207). 

57 %. Spenser, in affecting the aniienti, writ mr language. Spen- 
ser's affectation of archaic words is likewise criticised by bis friend 
Sidney: "The ShefiAer-fs Calendar 'ha.ih much poetry in his eclogues, 
indeed worthy the reading, if I be not deceived. That same framing 
of his style to an old rustic language, I dare not allow, since neither 
Theocritus in Greek, Virgil in Latin, or Sanazzaro in Italian did affect 
it " (Defense of Peesie, ed. Cook, p. 47), 

57 27. As Virgil read Ennius. Virgil and Enniui stood in much 
the relation of Spenser and Chaucer as to their use of language; and 
the analogy is increased by both Virgil's and Spenser's afTeclation of 
archaic diction. Quintus Ennius (between 239-169 B.C.), though of 
humble birth, lived on terms of intimacy with the elder Scipio Africanus. 
The Romans united in honoring Ennius as the father of their poetrr. 
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His most important work was a. tiistory of Rome in hexameteis. Cf. 
Quintilian's estimate of Ennius (_fnst. lo. i. 88). 

57 28. The reading of Homir and Virgil. T^he whole passage is 
culled literally from Quintilian (/ni/. I. S. 5-9). 

57 29. Quintilian. M. Fabius QuiotiliaQua, the most celebrated of 
Roman rhetoiicians (40-118 A.I>.). DrummoDil has recorded that 
" Jonaon recommended my reading Quintilian, who, he said, would tell 
me the faults of my verses as if he lived with me" {Conversaticni, 
Jonaon, ed. Cunningham, iii. p. 470). 

ST «t.* Is HneaJ. Stained, dyed. Cf 57 10 and 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct {Hamtei^ 3. 4. 90). 

57 35. Jnihe Greik poets as also in Plauius, etc. "In hia prefer- 
ence of Plautus to Terence," saya Mr. Swinburne, " it may be said that 
Ben Jonson anticipated the verdict of two such very different great 
men as Jonathan Swift and Victor Hugo " (^A Study ef Ben Jonson, 
p. 171). 

T. Maccius Plautus (254-184 B.C.) is pre-eminently the typical comic 
. pof t of Rome. But twenty of his one hundred and thirty plays are 
eitant P. Terentias Afet (195-159 B.C.) waa of Carthaginian birth. 
Six comedies are all that remain to us. IJke Plautus, his work is 
wholly based on Greek originals, amongst whom Menander, chief of 
the new comedy, is the most important. See Teuflel, Hist, of Roman 
i^l- %% 87 and 100 for a comparison of the two. 

58 6. /^flit[ii] querel\a'\ fugiend'\ji\. Groundless complaint should 
be avoided. 

58 a. We should not protect our sloth. Cf. Difficultatis patrocinia 
prxteximus segniti^ {Inst. i. iz. t6). 

58 7. It is a falsi quarrel. The passage in Quintilian, here some- 
what mutilated, reads thus: "Falsa enim est querela, paucissimis 
hominibus vim percipiendi, quae Iradantur, esse concessam, plerosque 
vero laborem ac tempora tarditate ingenii perdere. Nam contra, plures 
reperias et faciles in excogitando, el discendum promtos. Quippe id 
est homini naturale : ac sicut aves ad volatum, equi ad cutsoni, ad 
Sievitiam fer^e gignuntur; ita nobis propria est mentis agitatio atque 
Bollertia: unde origo animi codestis creditur. H ebetes vero et indocUes 
non magis secundum naturam homines eduntur, quam prodigiosa cor- 
pora, et monstris insignia: sed hi pauci admodum " (^Inst. 1. I. I and 
2). Cf. a similar passage at the beginning of Sallust's JugurtMa. It 
will be noticed that Jonson has considerably disarranged the clauses, 
omitting a part of the illustration and condensing the last sentence. 
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58 U. Plate was net conttnt, etc. (.Inst. I. iz. 15). After the con- 
demnation of Socrates (399 B.C.), Plato went to the house of Euclid 
in Megara, vrhencc he ii said to have undertaken a long journey, in 
the course of which he visited Cjirene and Egypt, and perhaps Asia 
Minor, Later, when some forty years of age, he visited the Pythago- 
reans in Italy, and went to Sicily thereafter. Cicero is our chief 
authority for Hato's journey to Egypt, which, says Cicero, " he under- 
took for the purpose of obtaining instruction from the priests in mathe- 
matics and astronomy." See Cicero, lU Fin. 5. 29, and Ueberweg, 
Hiitery of Philosophy, i. 98. 

58 !3. Many things may be Itarned logither. The Subject of the 
Institutes, 1. iz. 1 and 3. The translation is quite literal, even to the 
illustration of the musician. 

58 K. Election. Selection. Cf. 26 33, 56 18. The Latin is electio 
verborum. 

58 a». Diverse studies. Inst. i. 12. 4. 

59 9. Praeepi\_a'\ elemeni[^aria'\. Elementary rules. 

59 12. Anxieties and foolish cavils of the grammarians. Cf. 10 S 
and Ovecbury's Characters, a Pedant : '■ He trades in a rule ; and one 
hand scans verses, and the other holds his scepter. He dares not 
think a thought that the nominative case governs not the verb; and 
he never had meaning in his life, for he travelled only for words. . . . 
He values phrases, and elects them by sound; and the eight parts of 
speech are his servants" {Charafters, p. 69). 

59 14. Elementarii sents. Old men at their A, B, Cs, still at the 
rudiments. Cf. Seneca, Epistola:, 36 (Morell, i. p. 119): "It is a 
mean and scandalous thing to see an old man at his A, B, C's. It is 
for young men to legrn, and old men to malie right use of what they 
have learned." Jonson uses the expression elsewhere; "This would 
ask a larger time and field than is here given for the examination; bnt 
since I am assigned to this province, that it is the lot of my age, after 
thirty years' conversation with men, lo be elemintarius senix, I will 
promise and obtain so much of myself as to give in the heel of the book 
some spur and incitement to that which I so reasonably seek" {Tht 
English Grammar, c. 6). 

591s. Talking and eloquence are not the same. Cf. Antonius. . . 
ait a se disertos viaos esse multos, eloquentem autem neminem (Insi. 
8, /Vfl. 13). 

59 24. Doubtful. Ambiguous. 

59 M. A poet is said that he ought, etc. In modern idiom ; The 
reason it is said that a poet ought, etc. The passage is awkward, if 
not corrupt. 
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59 33. Di oralionis dignilale. Of the dignity of speech. 

60 1. Mercury deorum hominumqut interfm. Cf. InCerpres 
diviim, applied to Mercury by Virgil (^jSniid, 4. 356 and 377)- 

60 T; '^KVifKoTaiSila. The circle of general education (/ni/. i. 

10. 1). 

60 T. Words. The folio has the following -maigiiul references: 
Of words, see \lai\a.<i\xa~\ de Ar^i] Poeticld]; Quintil[ianus], l[iber] 
%i Ludav[ico] Vives [de Raiiotn siudii puttitU, Epislela 1, editio 
1555], pp. 6 and 7. These later contain an account of words, speech, 
and accents. Ludovico Vives (1492-1540) was a Spanish scholar of 
note, friend of Erasmus and tutor to the Princess Mary. 

60 e. Verborum deitctus, etc. Choice of words is the bepnning 
of eloquence. Julius Oesar as quoted by Cicero (^Bridus, 72). 

60 10. To he chose. Chosen. 

60 10. Chose according to the fersons we make speak. Cf. Ars 

60 16. Translation. Here, use of rhetorical 6gure. Ladn trans- 
latio, quiB luraifiBpi, Grsece vocahu (Quintilian, Inst. 8. 6. 4). 

60 17. Nam temere nihil, etc. A wise roan uses no metaphors at 
random. " Every metaphor should occupy a space otherwise empty, or 
at least fill it better than the word it excludes." {Ibid.) 

60 IB. Want a -word to express by ; i.e. express a thought by. 

60 21. Cemmodity. Convenience, fitness. 

60 23. Far-fei. Far-fetched, the usual Elizabethan form. 

60 M. Hinder to be understood. Prevent our understanding (being 
understood). See Sk. Gram. Sg 355 and 356; and cf. 82 33. 

60 26. Translations. See 60 10. 

60 27. Ordinary. A public dining-table at a tavern, where each 
person pays his share, a table d'hitc, as they now use the expression. 

60 34. Casiratam morle Africani, etc. The first and second of 
these illustrations of unbecoming metaphors are from Cicero, de Oratore, 
3. 41. 164. The third is ascribed to Furius BibacuJus. All three were 
derived by Jonson from a passage of Quintilian (/bi/. 8.6. 15 and 17). 
Cf. Horace's parody of Che last (^.Sal. 3. 5. 41) : 

Furius hibemas cana nive conspuet Alpes ; 
a parallel of this passage in Henry V. 3. 5. 52, and an interesting note 
thereon in Modern Language Notes, April, 1391. 

61 1. Attempts that are new. Ars Poetica, 46, et seqq. 

61 B. Perspicuitas. Perspicuity; venustas, comeliness; atitorilai, 
authority axe here the three marginal notes of the folio. 
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61 II. Be iBo frefuenl imtk fie mini, Reiott to the mint too 
rtequently. 

61 13. TAe thief virtue of a style, etc. Qointilian, /hi/. 3. 3. 8 : 
Fnnui eU eloquealiie viitni, penpicuitu. 

61 28. Aqtiai aHd piciai. Cf. jEneid, •}. 464; 9. i6; and auiai, 
3. 354. The primitive terminitioti of the genitive singular was ai, 
continued in use among the poeta as an archaism. See /hi/. 8. 3. 35. 

61 29. Lucretius. See below, 74 14. Of Luctctiiu, Teuffel says, 
" His style is anequal, and frequently awkward; hix diction treachant, 
bold, and of a harshness which possesses a peculiar attraction " (Jiisl. 
of Reman Literature, % 20l). Scabroui. Harsh, rough. 

61 30. As some da Ciaucerisins with us. See Jonson's animadvet- 
lioni on Spenser, 57 X. 

61 33, As we gather ficneers to straw houses. This pleasing custom is 
thus noticed by Dt. Lcvinui Lemmius, a German traveller in England 
in 1560: "The neat cleaidinets and exquisite fineness, the pleasuit and 
delightful furniture in every point for household, wonderfully rejoiced 
mt; their chambers and parlors itrawed over with sweet herbs refreshed 
me; their nosegays, finely intermingled with Sundry Sort* of fragrant 
flowers, in their bed-chambers and privy rooms, with comfortable smell, 
cheered me up, and delighted all my senses " ( The Touchstone of 
Complexions, folio 47, quoted in Harrison's Description of Engiand, 
Appendix II. p. liiv. Neia Sh. Soc. Pul'. 1S77). 

62 2. Paronemasies. Puns, Tap«i«|iM«'fa. The folio incorrectly 

62 4. Qua per salebras, etc. See 24 26 und 87 22. 

62 IJ. Prof Is. Here in the sense is of value. 

62 22. Tacitus, the Laconic, Suetonius, Seneia, and Satianus. 
These words occur in the folio only on the margin. It will be noticed 
that each is the exponent of the corresponding style mentioned in the 
text; Tacitus "of the brief"; the Laconic, for that "which expreaaetb 
not enough"; whibt Suetonius represents" the abrupt"; SeDeca,"the 
congruent"; and Fabianus, " the harmonious." 

C Cornelius Tacitus flourished about 61-130 a.d. His style is 
"vigorous and pregnant with meaning; labored, but elaborated with 
art, and stripped of every superfluity." Jonson, like Bacon, was a 
close student of Tacitus. See especially the elaborate notes to Sejanus. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillua (about 75-160 A.D.) is chiefly remembered 
for his Lives of the Emperors, from Qesar to Domitian. His style is 
simple and concise, but monotonous. See Teuffel, ii, pp. 211-316. 

L. Annxus Seneca flourished about T-65 A.D. See below, 70 21. 
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The style of Seneca was that of a rhetorician, in which brilliancy was 
put above accuracy. 

Fabianus Fapiriua, a rhetorician, contemporary with the elder Seneca. 
The younger Seneca declatea that as to style Fabianus was surpassed 
only by Cicero, Pollio, and Livy. 

62 31. Periodi, sentences, is the marginal note of the folio. 

62 3C. The reader's or hearer's laanl of unArslanding. Mr. 
Swinburne calls attention to Dr. Johnson's remark : " I have found you 
a reason, sir ; I am Dot bound lo find you an understanding." 

63 s. Rectiiudo lucem adferl, (Xc. Directness sheds light; ambiguity 
and circumlocution obscure. 

63 10. Oisewilas effundil tentbras. Freely, obscurity of phrase 
spreads darkness of meaning. The subject is discussed by Quintilian 
(/m/. 4. 2, passim). 

63 13. Like the pearl in Ike fabU. Fhadriu, 3. 12, and the first 
Fable of .^op, as printed by Caxton, 14S4, See Mr. Jacob's Reprint, 
18S9, ii. p. 4, and hts synopsis of parallels (ibid. p. 230). 

63 n. Superlation. Latin superlatio, exaggeration, hyperbole, the 
marginal note of the folio. 

63 21. Fremil aceanus, etc. The ocean rages as if it were angry 
that thou shouidst leave the land (M. Seneca, Suasoria, I. 11). For 
Cestins, see 22 2. 

63 23. Credos innare, etc. Virgil, ./Eneid, 8. 691, the hne reads: 
pelago credas innare revulsas 
Cyclades 

Vou would think that the Cyclades plucked up were swimming in the 
sea. Quinlilian uses this quotation as an illustration of hyperbole 
(Insl. 8. 6. 68). 

63 29. Eos esse Populi Romani, etc. A reminiscence of the follow- 
ing: "In quo vos victores exislimabatis? An, me deleto, non animum 
adveitebatis, decern habere legiones Populum Romanum, qus non 
solum vobis obsistecc, sed etiam ccelum diruere posaent ?" (de Bella 
Hispaniinsi, 42). 

6t 12. Commodily. Convenience. 

64 IS. Oratio image animi. Speech is the image of the mind. 
Cf. Insl. 2. 10. 12 : Dectamatio judiciorum conailioiumque imago. 

6418. TA^ parent 0/ it. In avoidance of (fa /arsji/. Cf. 44 16. 
64 33. fVtU-torned. Jonson's usual form. Cf. 76 23. 
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65 6. Tumorous. Tumid. 

65 10. Flat cap, trunk host, etc. A costume indicative of the citi- 
zen or man of orditmry lUtion. Howe iay» tbmt in the times of Mary 
•nd Elizabeth, " ipprenticei wore flat caps, and others under three- 
score yean of age, as veil joameyroen u masten." See Gifford's note. 
Every Maa in his Htmttr, 3. t : 



See also Amends fir Ladies, Dodsley, xi. p. 152, note. Trunk hose 
were wide breeches, at first covering only the thighs, Jater extendmg 
below the knee (Halliwell, Did. etc. p. 892). Cf. Father Hubbard's 
Tale, BuUen's ed. of Middleton, vol. viii. : " His breeches, a wonder lo 
see, were full sa deep as the middle of winter or the roadway between 
Ixindon and Winchester, and so long and wide withal, that I think 
within a twelvemoDth he might very well put all his lands in them." 
References to this absurd fashion are innumerable. See especially 
Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuse, New Sk. See., and notes thereto. The 
hoiiy-horse cloak was a long cloak, probably so called from the fact 
that it concealed the lower liiobs, like the long piece of cloth which 
dangled about the ankles of the rider of the hobby horse, or St. George 
in the old antics of the Morris dance. See Douce's Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, ii. 463, where "Ihe quadrupedal defects of the hobby 
horse " are described as " concealed by a long mantle or footcloth that 
nearly touched Che ground." 

65 12. Veh/t gown, furred viiti sables. The rich and dignified 
costume of age and station. Cf Hamlel, 4. 7. 81 ; " For youth no less 
becomes the light and careless livery that it wears than settled age his 
sables and his weeds." A gown, furred with sables, was the most costly 
article of male attire. 

65 19. Cutis sive cortex, etc. This extended comparison of the 
various styles in writing lo the stature aod dimensions of [he human 
body may be referred in geoeral (o Quintilian, Cicero, and other Roman 
rhetoricians; ^.^. Quintilian (/hj/ 10 2 15) speaks of the skin (cuA'j) 
of eloquence : "Thus your arguments will be more forcible and assume 
more comehness, if they show not hmbs meagre and destitute, as it 
were, of flesh" (bob nudos et lelat carne spohalos artus ostendertnt, 
ibid. 5. 12. 6). And again: " Such poor naked arts break and 

shatter all that is generous in a discourse, dry up all Che sap of the 
genius, and leave it hke a skeleton body with naked bones Undoubt- 
edly bones are necessary, but they should adhere to each other bj 
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Ih^ir cespective ligaments, and be covered with musculic flesh" ^Mii, 
Pracem. 14), 

65 33. Redundat sanguine, etc. It abounds in blood, by which 
far mote is said than is needful. Cf. Insl. la. 1. 60, where the style of 
a poet is said to he plurimum sanguinis alqui nervorum. 

66 8. Ossa AaienI, e( nemos. They have bones and sinews. 

66 1». Nota dornini J[a«f]([i] Aiiaai de doctrin{a\ intenifer- 
\antia\. Observations of the Viscount St. Albana on the extrava- 
gances of learning. 

66 IZ. The study of words. Cf. The AduaTteetnint 0/ Learning: 
" Here, therefore, is the first distemper of learning, when men study 
words, and not matter; whereof though 1 have represented an example 
of late times, yet it hath been and will be secundum majus el minus in 
all time. And how is it possible but this should have an operation to 
discredit learning, even with the vulgar capacities, when they see 
learned men's works like the first letter of a patent or limned book, 
which, though it hath large flourishes, yet it is but a letter, . . , The 
second, which followeth, is in nature worse than the former; for as 
substance of matter is better than beauty of words, So, contrariwise, 
vain matter is worse than vain words. . . . For the third vice or dis- 
ease of learning, which concemeth deceit or untruth, it is of alt the 
rest the foulest; as that which doth destroy the essential form of 
knowledge, which is nothing but a representation of the truth; for the 
truth of being and the truth of knowing are one, differing no more 
than the direct beam and the beam reflected " (Bacon's (Vorks, ed. 
1819,1. pp. iS-jl). 

6617. Make an author a dictator. Cf. Bacon's words: "And as 
for the overmuch credit that hath been given unto authors in sciences, 
in making them dictators, that their words should stand, and SOI con- 
suls to give advice; the damage is infinite that sciences have received 
thereby, as the principal cause that halb kept them low, at a stay, 
without growth or advancement. . . . Although the position be good, 
eportel discentem credere, yet it must be coupled with this, oportet 
edectum judicare ; for disciples do owe unto masters only a temporary 
belief and a suspension of their own judgment till Ihey be fully in- 
structed, and not an absolute resignation or perpetual capdvity " (i/nd. 
i. p. 34). And cf. 7 18. 

66 30. Errors have intervened. Cf. 4 IB, and references there. 

66 3lt. Digladialions. Literally, tighls with a sword, sharp con- 
tests. Cf "They [the schoolmen] gee such digladiations about snb- 
tilties and no matters of use " (^Advamemenl of Learning, i. p. 46). 
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67 11. Dt oplima terifieri. Of the best writer. 
67 U. CotKcilt. CT. 31 28, 54 30, 68 2, 71 ». 
67 21. Dicert recti, etc. He alone Ckn ipe«k properly that appie- 
hendt intelligently (Cicero, Bruha, 6. 23). 

67 31. EletuHen. Cf. 27 ID, 34 3i. 

6S 2. Conceit, d. 31 28, 54 30, 67 U, 71 2S. 

68 U. Dt stile tpistolari. Of epistolary style. 

68 30. tVhtn . . . l/un. Note the fomiftUty of the correlatives, 
and cf. 38 m. 

69 6. IVhont you wriu le. Cf. 18 2, 23 16, and referencei there. 
69 I. Cii/^ the tut. Tlie folio reads Q. The same word as fueut, 

the tail or last words of a previous speech. 

69 10. & ai. So that Cf. 3 S, and references there. 

69 M. Cenie. Worth, estimation. The same word as cetiiui. Cf. 
"She [1.;. Rome] had live hundred thousand free citizens in a famous 
ctHte that wM made " (Howell's Familiar Epistles, 1650, ed, Stott, i. 
p. 123). Moitey reads jffUf, 

69 US. Set a task to kis brain. Cf. 4 1, and references there given. 

69 16. Venter. Venture. 

69 31. Suimiss. Submissive, humble. 
703. Breviatts. Summaries, epitomes, 

70 4. Riotous attd iiiasHngly. Cf. 15 IB and 17 is. 

7013. There is a briefness of parts . . . withmylard. Quintilian, 
Insl. 4. 2. 41 ! Solet enira esse quiedam partium brcvitas, quie longam 
tamen elficit summam. In portum veni, navim prospexi, quanti veherel 
interrogavi, de pretio convenit, conscendi, sublatx sunt ancorx, solvi- 
mus Oram, profecti aumus. Nihil horum dici celerius potest, S«d soificit 
dicere, E portu navigavi. 

70 19. Latin lerilers within the last hundred years. In allusion to 
the learned men of the two preceding geneiaCions, such as Scaliger, 
Heinsius, Erasmus, Vives, Dpsius, and others. 

70 21. Seneca. Cf. 62 22. 

70 11. Appeached. Accused, informed i^inst. Cf. AU's WeU, 
I- 3- 197- 

7013. Oftentimes \Jost'\. Mr. Swinburne's emendation. 

70 26, Few words, they darken speech. Cf. 34 8. 

70 34. Censure. Cf. 81 8, 81 16. 

71 T. Mind it. Fonder it, think it out. 

71 14. A diligent kind of ne^igence. Cf. Jonson's song in The 
Silent IVoman, 1. I : 
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Give mo a look, give me a Tace, 
Thai makes simplicity a grace ; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 
Such sweet delight more takelh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They strike mine eye, but not my heart. 

And see Hettick'a Upon Julia's Cloths and Art above Nature (Pal- 
giave's ed. pp. SS and go), in tbe latter of whicb Jonson's thought is 

71 18. Conctit. 31 28, 54 30, 67 is, 63 2, 71 29. 

71 23. In iaiard to be. Of being. Cf. 73 14, 

71 M. Cast a ring for the perfumid term of till time. Conjure up. 
Probably in reference to the astrological meaning of tail ; e.g. Co cast 
a nativity. 

71 2S. Conceits, allusions . . . in the Courtier and the second book 
of Cieera de Oralore. Jonson refers to a popular collection of (be day, 
the Otie of which ran thus: The English Courlitr and the Country 
gentleman, a pleasant and learned disputation between thtm both, very 
profitable and neeessarie to be read of all nobilitie and gentlemen, 1586 
(Haililt's Handbook, p. 126). In the second book of bis treatise {dc 
Oralore, 60-71, inclusive) Qcero tells a vast number of anecdoles, 
witty retorts, etc. 

72 10. Eloquence. In the broad sense of the term, rhetoric. Ct. 
54 4. 

72 10. Characl. Distinctive mark. Cf. Measure for Measure, 5. 
I, 56: " Even so may Angelo in all his dressings, characts, titles, forms, 
be an arcb-vjllaib." 

72 13. The professor's estimation ; i.e. the estimation in which the 
professors of poeliy are held. A X^tinism very common in Elizabethan 
writing. 

72 17. PlaetnHa CdUge. CX. the Ladies Collegiate of The Silent 
tVomen. 

72 21. Ubigeneralis, etc. Where there is a general discussion of 
faults, there is no wrong to any individual. The folio refers this passage 
to St. Jerome. 

72 27. Auriculas tentras, etc. Grate tender ears with biting truth 
(PetsiuB, Satires, 1 , 107), where the order is somewhat different : 
Sed quid opus teneras mordaci radere vero 

t noticed by 
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72 28. Remidii vatum, etc. When lemeAj is in queation, hopes 
»re »lw»ys more vivid than eipectationa. A marginal note of the folio 
refen this to Livy. 

73 2. lAk^ afftitid as a woman. Sexut fianin\arum\, ilat female 
sex, il the marginiLl note of Ibe folio. 

73 3. lU tf their sex. CI. the foUowing from Selden'i Taile Talk 
(ed. iS6o, p. 268) with this passage: " Men are not troubled to hear a 
man dispraised, because they know though he be naught, there's worth 
in others; but women are mightily troubled to hear any of them Spoken 
against, aa if the sex itself were guilty of some unworthiness." 

73 3. Presently. Cf, 7 31, 18 W, 83 1. 

73 4, Respected Iheir particular. Referred to them especially. 

73 11. Ingenuously. The folio reads ingeniously. 

73 14. Leave to be sueA. Cf. 71 23. 

73 18. /Is. That. Cf. 13 23, and references there. 

73 18. Several. Cf 7 2S. 

73 27. itaT' fiox^r, i Toiijr^t. Par excellence, a poet. 

73 2«. JIfaier. Poet. Cf 7S 22 and 77 13. See Whalley's note 
on this word, which appears inaccurate in its reference to Scaliger 
{PoeHces, 1. l). 

73 35. J^ailc. The hatin/aiula. The plot or connected series of 
events in an tpic or dramatic poem. Cf. Aristotle, Poelica, 6: " A 
fable is an imitation of action, for I mean by a fable (^O gaaij. here the 
composition of incidents." 

74 3. One alone verse. A single verse. 

74 s. Mneas Aac de Danais victoribus arma {j^neid, 3. 288). 
Thus translated by Connington : 

..Eneas fixes on these doors 

Arms won from Danaan conquerors. 

749. Omnia, Castor, etc. (Martial, Epig. 7. 98). Literally: 
Castor is buying everything : it may so happen that he will have to sell 
everything. The spirit of Martial, however, is often best rendered in 
paraphrase : 

verythingi 'tis well: 

ie more to sell (Hodeson). 

74 11. Pauper videri, etc, {ibid. 8. 19). Literally; Cinna wishes 
.0 appear poor, and is poor. More freely : 
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Jonson quotes Maitial several times in the Disccvcria. Ci. 15 ZS, 21 27, 
24 26, 62 4,87 22. lie has elsewhere tiaDslated several of the epigrams. 
See Jonson's Works, ed. Cunninghaoi, iii. p. 388. M. Valerius Marlialis 
flourished under Titus and Domitian. He left nothing but epigrams. 

74 13. Dtsigns, Designates a whole book by the word carmtn. 

74 14. Quod in primo qitequt tarminr elarel {de Rerum Nalura, 
^' 937)' wliich is set forth in the first part of my poem. T, LucreUus 
Cams (about 98-55 B.C.), in his didactic poem, de Ritum Nalura, in 
six books, treated of physics, psychology, and Epicurean ethics in imi- 
tation of Empedocles and Ennius. See above, 61 29. 

74 21-27. Potsis, artiian regina. Poetry, the queen of arto, the 
marginal note of the folio. Cf. Sidney's Defense of Poesie, ed. Cook, 
p. id: "As virtue is the most excellent testing.place for all worldly 
learning to make his end of, so poetry being the most familiar to teach 
it, and most princely to move towards it, in the most excellent work is 
the most excellent workman," 

74 31. CiiHlily. Gviiization. Culture, at 80 SI. 

74 31. The study of it, etc. The folio refers this to Aristotle. 

75 2. S_PBetry'\ nourishelh and instruttetk our youth. The passage 
is a literal translation from Cicero's oration, pre Arihia Poela, -j: 
" H:ec studia adolescentiam alunt, senectutem oblecCant," etc. 

75 9. Philosophy ... a rigid and austere poesy. See Several like 
passages in Sidney's Defense of Poesie, ed. Cook, 3 16, 13 s-28 : " The 
philosopher showeth you the way, he informeth you of the particulari- 
ties, as well of the tediousnesa of the way, as of the pleasant lodging 
you shall have when your journey is ended, as of the many by-turnings 
that may divert you from your way; but this is to no man but to him 
that will read him, and read him with attentive studious painfulness. 
. . . [But Ihe poet] doth not only show the way, but giveth so sweet 
a prospect into the way as will entice any man to enter into it. Nay, 
he doth, as if your journey should lie through a fair vineyard, at the 
very first give you a cluster of grapes, that full of that taste you may 
long to pass further " (pp. 22-23). 

75 22. The folio has the marginal note, Poet[a'\ differentia, the 
distinguishing differences of the poet. 

75 27-33. Aliquando secundum Anacreontem, etc. The whole 
passage will be found in Seneca, i& Tranquiliitate Animi, 15. Thus 
translated by Lodge: " For if we give credit to the Greek poet: It's 
sometimes pleasure to be mad and foolish. Or Plato, He that is in his 
right wits loseth his labor to go and knock at the gate of the Muses. 
Or .\ristotle, There was never any great wit that had not some spice of 
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folly; if the mind be not stirred, and, u it were, moniited above it lelf. 
he c«n q>eak aothiDg bigbljr, nor above otfaen" (ed. idxt, p. 655). 
It may be noticed that Joiuon mpplia the name AmUreon for the Aral 
quotation, aod in that ai^^ed to Plato read* pulsamt, the firequeota- 
tive, fix >r^iiA< of the original. Thece aie several passagei in ^(Mir»n 
to which thii sentiment may be refened; i^. : 

tyj Si Tou Avatov 

col ToG iiipoii nptvtih 

tal T^i iii^t fralpip, 

«i\a, WX» fuf^ni (^Carmen, 13. 9); 

whilst the passages referring to Plato aod Aristotle are probably the 
following : " All good poets, epic as well as lyric, compose theit beau- 
tiful poems, not as works of ait, but because they are inspired or pos- 
sessed, and as the Corybantean revellers . . ■ are not in their right 
mind. . . . The poet is a light and winged and holy thing, and there 
is no invention in him until he has been inspired, and is out of bis 
senses'* {/hh, Jowett's Plato, i. p. 223). "Those are naturally most 
adapted to persuade who are themselves under the influence of passion. 
Hence also, he agitates others who is himself agitated, and he excites 
others to anger who is himself most truly enraged. Hence poetry is 
the province of one who is naturally clever, or of one who is insane " 
{Poilita, 17). 

76 i. J/is rider. Cf. 20 T, 44 M, 47 36, 83 29. 85 B. 

76 1. iVAilher. The folio reads vihi&tr here, as in moat cases. 

76 3. tIetUan, Pigasta, er Parnassus. Helicon, a range of moun- 
tains in Bceotia, sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and the sooree of the 
celebrated fountains of the Muses, Aganippe and Hippocrene. Pegasus, 
the proverbial steed of the poets, so celebrated chiefiy, however, in 
moderibtimes, as his only ancient connection with the Muses appears 
to have been the stroke of his hoof, by which the inspiring fountain , 
Hippocrene, wai made to gush forth. Parnassus, the highest portion 
of a range of mountains, not far north of Delphi, the chief seat o( 
Apollo and the Muses. 

76 5. Est dtus in nobis, etc. There is a deity within us, by whose 
moving we ate warmed ; from the abode of xther this spirit comes. 
These two lines are a combination of two passages in Ovid, which run 
thus: 
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imercia cceli 

venil (_Ari Amaloria, 3. 549) . 

With this entire passage, coiiipa.re the following extract Trom a letter 
of James Howell to Jonson, dated Westminster, 27 June, 1629; 
" Father Ben, — Nullum Jit magnum ingtnium sine mixlura dtminfia : 
there's no great wit without some mixture of madness; so sailh the 
philosopher. Nor was he a fool who answered, Net parvutn due mix- 
lura stttltitia : nor small wit without some allay of foolishness. Touch- 
ing the first, it is verified in you, for I find that you have been oftentimes 
mad; you were mad when you writ your Fax, and madder when yon 
writ your Alchtmisl; you were mad when you writ Catiline, and stark 
mad when you writ Sejanus ; but when you vrrit your Epigrams and 
The Magnetic Lady, you were not so mad ; insomuch that I perceive 
there be degrees of madness in you. The madness I mean is thai 
divine fury, that heating and heightening spirit which Ovid speaks of: 

Est deos in nobis, agitanle calesimus illo ; 
that true enthusiasm which transports and elevates the souls of poets 
above the middle region of vulgar conceptions, and makes them soar 
up to heaven to touch the stars with their laurelled heads, to walk 
in the zodiac with Apollo himself, and command Mercuiy upon their 
errands" {Efistolic Ho-Eliame, ed. SloK, ii. p. 138). 

This point of contact raises the question. Was Jonson's note a remi- 
niatence of Howell's letter, or Howell's letter the result of a perusal of 
Jonson's note or of a conversation with Jonson on the topic ? I think 
that the first supposition may be dismissed as highly improbable. 
Jonson's was Ihe stronger mind, and the whole tone of the letter is 
that of friendly badinage in continuance of a topic already discussed. 
As to the question of date, see Introduction. 

76 T. Scio poetam neminem, etc. I know there has never been a 
great poet without a richer share than common of the divine inspira- 
tion (Lipsios, Elecioram Liher, 75; Opera Omnia, ed. 1629, 1. 
p. 326). Justus Ijpsiua (1547-1606) was a renowned Flemish scholar. 
See also Cicero, de Oratgre, z. 4.6, of which the passage is probably a 



76 10. Mediocres or imos. The ordinary or inferior. 

76 11. Mayor. The folio reads major. The words are the si 
See Skeat, Etymological Dietienary, siib voce. 

76 la. Solus rex, aut poeta, etc. A king alone, or a poet, is 
born every year. Petron{ii'\ in Fragm{enta\ is the marginal nol 
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the folio. I do not find the quotation in the Fragments at in the 
Salyricort. Cf. with this sentiment the opening lines of Jonson's Epi- 
gram, 79, addressed to Eiizabetb, Coanteu of Rutland, daughter of Sir 
PhiUp Sidney ; 

That poels are &r rairer births than kings 

Vour noblest father proved. 

and also the epilogue of The New Itin : 

A king's or poel's birtb dotb ask an age. 

76 M. // then it succeed not, cait not aviay the quills. A literal 
translation of Quintilian {Jrtsf. lo. 3. 21); and see Persim i. 106. 

76 2a. Turn it anew. Cf. 64 33. 

7624. Or [query? »b] the first quarter ; i.e. immediately. Cf. 
what follows. The passage is probably corrupt. 

7628. A rimer and a poet are two things. Cf. Sidney's Defense ef 
Poesie, ed. Cook, p. 1 1 ; "It is not riming and versing that maketh a 
poet, . . ■ although, indeed, the senate of poets hath chosen verse as their 
fittest raiment." Also Shelley's Defense of Poetry : "An observation 
of the regular mode of the recurrence of harmony in the language of 
poetical minds, together with its relation to music, produced metre, or 
a certain system of traditional forms of harmony and language. Vet 
it is by no means essential that a poet should accommodate his lan- 
guage to this traditional form, <o that the harmony, which is its Spirit, 
be observed. The practice is, indeed, convenient and popular; . . . 
but every great poet must inevitably innovate upon the example of his 
predecesson in the exact structure of his peculiar vereification. The 
distinction between poets and prose writers is a vulgar error " {Prose 
Works, ed. Shepherd, ii. p. 7). 

76 29. Vir^l . . . that he brat^hi forth his verses. Dr. O. Seidcn- 
sticker, my colleague, refers me to Ihe Vila inierlo aaetore, usually 
prefiited to the works of Virgil. The passage runs thus; "Quum 
Georgica scriberet, traditur quotidie meditatos mane plurimos versus 
dictare solitus, ac per totum diem retractando ad paucissimos redigere : 
non absurde, carmen se ursx more parere dicens, et lambendo demum 
effingere" (ed. Delphini, i. p. 11). See al9o/»j(, 10, 3. 8, where Varus 
is made the authority for a similar remark. 

76 33. Euripides and AUeslis. Valerius Maximus, an anecdotist 
of the lime of Tiberius (3. 7, Extr. i. Externa), where it is told 
substantially as Jonson tells it. 

77 IB. Very he. Cf. 34- 27. 
77 2Q. Concoct. Digest, 
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77 21. Not to imitate iirvHefy (An Foetica, 133). 

77 26. How Virgil and Siatius have imitated Homer, The (act 
Chat Virgil imitated Homer is loo well knqwo to call for comment here. 
Siatius based his whole art on the imitation of Virgil, like many olhei 
later Roman poets. See Crutnell'a Hitt. of Roman Lit. p, 275. 

77 2T. Arckilaehta, Alcaus. and other lyrics; i.e. lyrists. Arctulo- 
chus was an early Ionic lyrist, who flourished about 700 B.C. "All 
antiquity agree<j," says Mr. Symonds, " in naming him second only to 
Homer" (Greek Poets, ^i. 105). Alcasus of Mitylene flourished about 
a century later, and was almost as highly esteemed. The fact that 
Horace imitated these pocis, especially in metrical form, is one of the 
commonplaces of classical literary history. 

77 30. Heading . . . makelh a full man. In allusion to Bacon's 
well-known apothegm: "Reading maketh a full man; conference, a 
ready man; and writing, an enact man" (Essays, of Studies, ed. 
Golden Treasury, p. 205). See also the note, p. 341. 

78 2. More to hii making than so ; i.e. than that. See Sh. Gram. 
§63- 

78 6, Ars eorenlat ofius]. Art crowns the work. 

78 9. /f to ait excellent nature, etc. Gcero's pro Archia Poeta, 7. 

78 12. Stoiaus, ah-t p6<rii, etc. Translated in the text. Joannes 
Stobseus is little more than a name, and even the age in which he lived 
cannot be lixed with any degree of accuracy. We are indebted to him, 
however, for a large portion of the fragments that remain of the lost 
Greek poets. Simylus was an Athenian comic poet of the mi<idle 
comedy, who was alive in B.C. 354. The quotation here given will be 
found in the Tauchnitz ed,, 1838, of the FloriUgium, n. p. 351, and 
there reads (bus: 

aire ipiaa Ucav^ ylyrtrai r^x">' ""f 
rpit edSky trcr-liifviiA tapitat aiitvl, 
eirrt wiXi rix"''} 1^^ •piatr min-tiiidri!. 
78 IT. A_fi)ol to his master. Cf. 4 4, 13 17, 38 10, 69 26. 
78 20, Horace and him that taught him, Aristotle. In allusion to 
the Ars Poeliea and Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics. 

78 22. The first accurate critic. This glowing tribute is certainly 
justifled by its subject. But that Jonson was none tbe less sane in his 
adoration, see above, 66 le. Dr. Draper, after dwelling upon the im- 
portance of Alexander's assistance to Aristotle, not only in furnishing 
him lime and material for research, but in maintaining for him an 
organized corps of assistants, concludes : " Aristotle . . ■ tom from 
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paiticulais to univeiuls, advancing to them by inductions; and his 
lyMetn, thus an inductive philosophy, was in reality the true begitming 
of science " ( TAe Irttilleclual Dcvtlefmeitl of Europi, i. pp. 173-176). 

78 28. Offi^ti. Latin officium. Duties, obligations. 

79 3. Virorum schola retpt^\lUa\. The state is the school of 

79 10. Lysippus . . . Aptllts. The former a famous sculptor, the 
latter the most distinguished of Greek painters, both spent much of 
their lives at the courts of Philip and Alexander. Aleiander published 
an edict, forbidding any one to paint him except Apelles, or any one 
to model him except Lysippus (Horace, Efislln, 2. 1. 239 segq.). 

79 II. At tht (omtdy. Compared with what the comedy, etc. 

79 13. Then shall Ihf spedator sit. Cf. 13 30 and 29 11. 

79 13, ImuUing. Nares explains insultation as " insulting exulta- 
tion." Cf. " He looks upon his enemy's dead body with a kind of 
heaviness, not insultation " (Overbury's Characters, A JVarthy Cent- 
mander in the Warns, ed. London, 1856, p. 107). 

79 20. Immoriales mortaits, etc. This epitaph was composed by 
Cmus NtEvius on himself, and is preserved by Gellius {Nccles Attica, 
I. 24), where it occurs in a slightly different form, thus: 

Moilalis immortalis Here si toret fas : 
Flerent divae Cam cense N»vium Poetam ; 
Ilaque postquam est Orcino Iraditus thesauro. 
Oblilei sunt Romx Joquier Lalina lingua. 

Thus translated 

Were il right that immortals should sorrow for mortals. 
The Muses would vfecp for the poet here dead ; 
Since Nasvius passed through Ihe Slygian portals, 
From Romans Ihe use of good Latin is fled. 

79 25. Musoi ic Latinc, etc. Cf. !nst. 10. I. 99, where the quota- 
tion appears in a slightly different form. Vacro agrees with i^us Stilo 
in saying (bat if the Muses were to speak Latin, they would speak in 
the language of Plaulus. Stilo, so called from his style, was a Roman • 
knight of the generation preceding Cicero, one of whose teachers he 
was. See Suetonius, di illustr. Gram, sub voce. 

79 26. That illustrious judgment by . . . Marcus Varro of him; 
i.e. of Plautus. See Varro, Fragmitita, ed. Scaliger, p. 80, quoted also 
by Gellius, Nect. Attic. I. 24. 2, and ascribed by bim to the fiiat book 
of a treatise de Poetis. The epigram runs thus ; 
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Poslquam mane datu'st Plautus, comiiedialugel; 
Scenaesl desena; dein Risus, Ludu' Jocusque, 
El numeri innumeri simul omnes collaciymaniut 
which may be thai rendered : Since Plautus is dead, comedy Isnguishei; 
the stage is deserted; from him came spott, laughter, and jest, and 
verses without number unite in lamentiag him. M. Terentius Varro 
was a friend and contemporary uf Cicero, and known as the most 
learned of the Romans. Gellius declares that he wrote four hundred 
and ninety books (^iiid. 3. 10). 

79 a), /am not of that opinion to eonrlude a pott's liberty. This 
affirmation of the freedom of art from all restraints of the critics is 
as admirable as it is unexpected at the hands of Jonson, Cf. Victor 
Hugo's Introduction to the first edition of Htrnani. 

19 a). Coitclade. Include, bound, or Umit. 

79 M. Norte more perfect than Sopkoclei. " Ancient and modern 
critics have agreed to place Sophocles first among the Attic tragedians. 
Though an inferior poet to v^cbylns and an inferior philosopher to 
either [^^schylus or Euripides], Sophocles must be re^rded a more 
perfect artist" (Mahaffy, History of Creek Literature, i. p. 317). 
Sophocles lived between 495 and 406 B.C, 

79 M. Perfect Perfectly. 

80 2. Demosthenes (38z?-322). Greatest of the Greek orators. 
The erroneous idea that Demosthenes grew up neglected is derived 
from Plutarch {^Demosthenes, 4). 

80 3. Pericles -whom the age named heavenly (d. 439 B.C.). Cf, 
PlutaJch, Consolalio ad /tpollanium, 33 : TlepixXia St, t4ii icai.'OXii/Hrioii 
irpOisayopevSiyTa, etc. Pericles, who was surnamed Oiympius, for bis 
wisdom and the strength of his eloquence. 

80 5. Alcibiades (450-404 B.C.). In bis youth Alcibiades was a 
pupil of Socrates, and wa3 noted for bis quick parts and personal 
beauty. He represented the worst effects of the forces which ended. 
in the complete disintegration of Greek life. 

80 13. Many things in Euripides hatk Aristophanes viitlify repre- 
hended. See especially the Acharntans and the Thesmophariazusa . 
Professor Mahaffy says on Ihia subject: "Of course his ridiciile of 
Euripides was most unsparing and most unjust; but the latter was no 
mere innovator in tragedy, he was also an opponent on social and 
political questions. There is no greater proof of the real greatness of 
Euripides than that his popularity combated and overcame the most 
splendid comic genius set in array against it during the period of its 
development." (//ti/. of Greek Lit., i. p. 465.) For a modem state- 
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ment of the question between the two great Athenians, see Browning's 
Arijlaphants'i Apology. 

80 1*. Eurifitie] is lomctimes peicant. Few poets have received 
moie varied estimation than Euripides (485-406 B.C.). By some he is 
regarded at the early herald of the wider and loftier dramatic fonns of 
fjhalceipeare; by others, with contempt and hatred as the innovator 
that destroyed the stalely structure of Greek tragedy. Mr. Swinburne 
remarks on this passage ; " It is unlucky that Ben Jonson should have 
committed himself to the assertion that Euripides, of all men, ' is some' 
times peccant, as be is most times perfect.'" See, however, Mr, 
Swinburne's enlhuwastic, if unconscious, praise of a passage of the 
Phanissa, translated by Jonson, 4 IS. 

80 19. Ntmo infelkius, etc. No one has judged of poets so un- 
happily as he who wrote of poets. The marginal reference of the 
folio, p. 129, is: Cens[ura] Scal[igeri] inLil[iuni] Gtam[malicuro]. I 
read Gram, for Gtrm. of the folio, a reading borne out by the teit. 
The opinion of Scaliger upon Lily the grammarian. William Lily 
(1468-1523) was a noted English scholar, whose work, Bradssima 
TmtUutie seu Ratio Grammaiiies Cagnescenda, was published in 1513. 
See Scaliger'g strictures on the grammarians in general, de Causis 
Lingua Latins, i. i . 

80 21 . Critics art a kind ofHnkirs. The marginal note of the folio, 
Senecfa] di Brfv\ilaU1 Vil\<il. Cap. 13 el Epist\_ola1 88, refers to the 
following. Thus translated by Thomas Lodge, Jonson's contemporary 
(ed. 1620, p, 687) ; " As for them that spend their days in unprofitable ■ 
studies, no man doubts, but that with much ado, they do nothing, of 
which sort there are many now amongst us Komans. It was the 
Grecian's old disease to beat their brains in finding out how many 
rowers Ulysses's ship bad." Seneca's Epistle, 88, is an expression of 
the theme, " Liberal studies are not amongst good things, neither do 
they of themselves lead to virtue." Cf. Lodge's translation, ibid, p, 362. 

80 24. The meddling with. Cf. 18 18. 23 l^ 28 2, 39 28, 43 23. 

80 27. Syllable. The folio reads syllabi, the usual Eliiabethan 
form. a. Jonson's En^ish Grammar, chap. 6. 

80 31, Civility. Culture, civilization. Cf. 74 31. 

81 I. Cttto the Grammarian, a defender of Ludtius. Cf. the spu- 
rious lines prefixed to Horace's Sal. I. 10. Cato Valerius, poet and 
rhetorician, flourished in the last days of the RepubUc. He is supposed 
to have devoted much attention to the productions of Lucilius. 

81 2. Calo Grammaiicus, etc. This complimentary distich is quoted 
by Suetonius {di lllitstr. Gram. 1 1), and ia probably from the hand of 
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some admiring contemporaiy. It has been thus translated into English, 
scarcely below the original : 



81 4, Quittdiiaa of the same heresy ; i.e. a defendei of Luciliiu. 
But rijeeted. Query? not considered a sofficietit authority on this sab- 
ject. See /m/. lo. l. 94; thus translated: "The province of satire is 
wholly ours; and here Lucilius stands in tlie first rank, distinguished 
over all, so that his admirers prefer him, not only to all poets of the 
same kind, but to all poets whatever. But I differ from them as well 
as from Horace, who thought the style of Luciliua was muddy, and his 
sense redundant; for he bad great erudition, with a wonderful deal of 
freedom, humor, and wit of the severest kind" (Guthrie). C. Lucilius 
(148-103 B.C.) was the founder of Roman satire. In the days of 
Quintilian the public was so much divided as to the merit of this satir- 
ist, that it is said men often came to blows on the subject. " Quintilian 
himself is said to have carried a cudgel under his robe to vindicate the 
honor of his favorite poet." 

81 4. Horace, his judgment cf Charilus. The folio has here the 
marginal reference, Heins[ius] de Sat[yra Horatiana], with several 
citations of the pages of this work in an edition which I have not been 
able lo obtain. The courtesy of Mr. C. T. Lewis of New Vork, how- 
ever, enables me to give these references in Heinsius's edition of Horace, 
1612. Heinsius's defence of Horace's judgment of Cai<Erilus, especially 
agaiiiat Joseph Scaliger, will be found on pp. 167-169. Horace's own 
judgment will be found in the Epistle s. I, 233, el seqg., where he tells 
OS that Cbcerilus was " a favorite of Alexander, who to his uncouth and 
ill-formed verses owed the many pieces he received of Philip's royal 
coin." II is not certain that Horace was not here guilty of a hoge 
anachronism. See also Ars Poetita, 357, where Chcerilos is used as a 
synonym for a poet everywhere ridiculous and absurd. 

81 6. And of Laberius against yuiius ; i^. Horace's opinion of 
Laberius defended against the attacks of Julius Scaliger. This sabject 
is discussed by Heinsius, dt Sal. Horat. pp. 170-174. Decimiia Labe- 
rius (107-43 B.C.) was a successful writer of mimes. Horace deprecates 
his work (,Sat. i. 10. 6). 

81 T. His opinion of Plaulus (Episl.i. I, lyo, et sefg.) : "See how 
Flautus supports the character of a lover under age, how that of a 
covetous father, how that of a cheating pimp." The folio refers to 
Heinsius in Co'nm[^entariis, ed. 1612, p. 61], who interprets this 



puuge into a. ceiuiue at PUutm. See also An Poetiea, i-jo, wheie 
there can be no ques^on as to Horace's "censure." 

81 S. Ccnsurt. Cf. 32 34, 70 31, and 81 le. 

8119. Manling. Manikin, i.f. tbc poet Horace. This story is told 
by Suetonins in his life of Horace : " Among other drolleries he 
[Augostos] often called bim ... bis channing little man, and loaded 
him from time to time with proofs of his munificeace. . . . Aagustus 
offered to appoint him hia secretary," and, upon Horace's refusal, 
" exhibited neither tbc smallest displeasure, nor ceased to heap upon 
him tokens of bii regard." 

81 as. Horace . . . Tcritu^s comedia [EpisUis, x. i. 55): "As 
often aa a debate arises whether this poet or the other be preferable^ 
FacuTius bears away the character of a learned, Accius, of a loftr 
writer; Afranioa's gown is said to have fitted Menander; Flautus, to 
hurry after the pattern of the Sicilian Epicharmus; CEelius, to excel in 
gravity; Terence, in contrivance." 

81 32. AiidiriaXot, A dramatic poet was called X'P"" BiSiirKa\oi, 
teacher of the chorus, or simply teacher, because he himself superin- 
tended the rehearsals and laught the actors. 

82 3. 7S« moving 0/ lau^tir, a fault in comedy. The source of 
this extraordinary statement is Co be found in Aristotle, Poifics, 5, as 
proved by Jonson's almost literal translation of the latter portion of it. 
The passage ia thus translated by Buckley (p. 415) ; " But comedy is, 
as we have sud, an imitation, indeed, of bad characters, yet it does not 
imitate them according to every vice, but the ridiculous only. For the 
ridiculous is a certain error, and turpitude unattended with pain, and 
not destructive. Thus, for instance, a ridiculous face is something dis- 
torted and deformed without pain." There is a long note on this 
passage (which appears to have given the commentators some trouble) 
in Twini■^['s translation of the Poetics, i. p. 320. 

82 9. Latter unfitting- a viist man. Cf. Oc/ensi of PoesU (<d. 
Cook, p. 50) : " But our comedians think there is no delight without 
laughter, which is very wrong; for though laughter may come with 
delight, yet cometh it not of delight," etc. And cf. Hamlet, 3. 2. 4a- 
48. On this passage Mr. Swinburne remarks : " It is comically pathetic 
to find that the failure of Jonson's later comedies had led him to ob- 
serve with the judicious Aristotle that 'the moving of laughter is a 
fault in comedy, a kind of turpitude,' etc. But this deplorable and 
degrading instinct of perverse humanity becomes irrepressible and irre- 
sistible in the reader who discovers in the author of BaTtholomew Fair 
and The Silent Woman So delicate and sensitive a dislike of pleboan 
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hone-play and farcical scunility that he cannot at any price abide the 
insolence and indecency of so volgat a writer as Aristophanes " {A 
Study of Bin y^on, p. I79). 

82 10, Plate to esUem of Homer as a sacriUgious person {TIU 
Rtpublic, 3; Jowett's Plalo, U. p. 212). The passage of Homer is 
Iliad, I. 599, 

Neither oi^hl our guardians to be given 10 laughtei. For a fit of laugh- 
ter which has been indulged to excess almost always occasions an equally 
violent reaction. 

That I believe. 

Then persons of worth, even if only mortal, must not be represented as 
overcome by laughter, and still less must such a represenlalion of the gods 
be allowed. 

Still less of the gods, as you say, he replied. 

Then we shall not suffer such expressions to be used about the gods as 
that in which Homer describes how : 

Inextinguishable laughter arose among (he blessed gods, when (hey saw 
Hepbsestus bustling about the msosion. 

On your views we must not admit them, 
82 12. To stem ridieulous, etc. (Ethics, 4. 9). 

82 S3, Who. Whosoever. 

82 S8. Aristophanes, bom about 444, died soon after 380. While 
all this is true of the great comic poet, no estimate that foT|;ets that 
Aristophanes had a serious purpose does justice to this remarkable man. 
"The epithets," says Mr. J. A, Symonda (TSe Greek Foels.ViOX Series, 
p. 2S7), " which continually rise to our Itps in spcaliing of him — radi- 
ant, resplendent, swift, keen, changeful, flashing, magical — carry no 
teal notion of the marvellous and subtle spirit that animates his comedy 
with life peculiar to itself," 

82 28, Ovigane. Surpassed. 

82 33. Like to see. Like seeing. Cf. 60 24. 

82 33. From the engine. This was the machine, or ^ifxanf. of the 
Greek stage. It " consisted of a sort of crane with a pulley attached, 
by which weights could be raised or lowered. It was placed in the left 
or western corner of the stage, up at the very lop of the back-wall. 
It was used in case the character in a play had to appear or disappear 
in a Supernatural manner " (Hugh, The Attic Theatre, p. 1S9). Aris- 
tophanes used the ^i)%at-4, by way of parody, in several of his plays, 
and with great effect; and it was from this that Socrates hung sus- 
pended in his basket in The Clo»ds, 217 seqq. 

83 2, Skip geometrically. This passage occurs earlier in the same 
play (144. i/K??.). 
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83 3. Tkii was Ihialricai toil. Cf. Dryden, An Essay tf DramaHc 
Potsy (Arber's English Garner, iii, p. 553) : "The to TcXour {facetious 
abtucdities) of the old comedy, of which Aiixtophanei wai chief, was 
not 10 much to imitate ft man, a» to make the people laugh at lonie 
odd conceit, which had commoaly lomewhat of unnatuial or obscene 
in it. Thai when you tee Sociates brought upon the stage, you ate 
not to imagine him made ridiculoni by the imitation! of hil actions; 
but rather, by making him perform something very unlike himself, 
something so childish and absurd, as, by comparing it with the gravity 
of Socrates, makes a ridiculooi abject for the speclalort." 
83 S. Tasten. Tasted. 
83 J. PrestnUy. Cf, 7 31, 18 UT, 73 3. 

83 12. Te Ihe lumtril again. The allusion is to Horace {Art 
Peetica, 375, it stqq.), which Jonson translates thus; 

Tbespis is said to be the first found out 

The tragedy, and carried it about. 

Till then unknown, in carts, wherein did lide 

Those (hat did sing and lot ; their 6>ces dyed 

With leei of wine. 
On this Donaldson writes : " The wagon of Thespis, of which Horace 
writes, most have arisen from some confuuon between the Aerft, or 
stage for the actor, and Ihe wagon of Susarion " ( Thtairi of the Grtlkt, 
ed. Bohn, p. 66). 

83 IS. To At resolving. In modem English, for the resolution of 
this. 

83 ». Action hath hit largeniti. Cf. 20 t, 44 IB, 47 3S, 76 1, 85 B. 
81 11. iVhat we understand by the ivhele. Cf. Aristotle's Foetica, 

7. What follows is little mare than a free translation of Anslotle's 
passage. Jonson has, however, expanded and added to the illustrations. 

84 16. A lion is a perfect creature. Cf. Aristotle (iWrf.), who uses 
this illustration in the abstract, speaking of " a very large animal," 
He follows with mention of an animal ten thousand stadia in length, 
which Jonson makes concrete with the illustration of Tits'us. 

S4 IT. Though it: t>. its magnitude. 

84 IS. Rkinscerett. This form is not given by Nares or Halliwell, 
Its formation, however, &om the oblique cases of ^tyixifiuii, is petfectly 
obvious. 

84 76. Tityus. A giant, killed by Apollo, and cast into Tartama. 
See Oifysscy, 11. 576, and Mneid, 6. 595. 

85 B. His utmost bound. See 83 29, and references there. 

85 IS. That it exceed net At tempais of one day. Jonson's treat- 
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■nent of the unities is consistent with his theories as far as the circum- 
stances of his age would permit. Several of his plays, Tkt AUkcmiil 
and Tht Silent Woman especially, are triumphs over the difficulties 
of time and place. See Sir Philip Sidney's strictures on the popular 
stage of his earlier day, and Professor Cook's notes thereon (_Defenst 
of Poaii, ed. Cook. pp. 47-52)- 

85 3B. Tht action 0/ ont man fa be one. Cf. Aristotle, Poelica, 8. 
8610. Haw he foughl with AcMlUs: Iliad, 20.404-409. 

86 14. Error. In Ihe Latin sense, wandering. 
86 19. The philosopher. Aristotle. 

86 20. All Ihe acHoni of Theseus . . . labors of Nereuhs. Cf. 
Poelica, S: "Hence all those poets appear lo have erred who have 
written the Heraeleid and Theseid, and such like poems. For they 
suppose that because Hercules was one person, it was tit that the fable 
should be one. Homer, however, as he excelled in other things, ap- 
pears likewise to have seen clearly, whether from art or from nature, 
for in composing the Odyssey, he has not related everything which 
happened to Ulysses, etc. ; . . . but he compose* the Odyssey, as 
also his Iliad, upon one action." 

86 m. Hoarse Codrrn. Cf. Juvenal, Satires, 1. a and 3. 203; 
" Codrus was possibly merely a fictitious name under which the Roman 
poets were wont to ridicule the poetasters of theii age." 

86 31. Sophocles, his Ajax. Of this play Professor Mahaffysays: 
"The Ajax . . . stands, perhaps, more remote than any of Sophocles's 
works from modern notions. . . ■ There is no finer psychological pic- 
ture than the awakening of Ajax from his rage, his deep despair, his 
firm resolve. to endure life no longer, his harsh treatment of Tecmessa, 
and yet his deep love for her and his child " {History of Greek Litera- 
ture, i. p. 306). 

87 IT. Combat of Ajax with Hector {Iliad, 7. 104, et seqq.). 

87 19. After a reading of these later passages of the Distoveries, 
we may well agree with Professor A. W. Ward in his statement: 
" [Jonson's] veneration for Aristotle was no mere lip-service. He 
understood the deRnitions and rules of the Poetics better than those 
who were forever mumbling their dry bones in later periods of our 
dramatic literature" {En^. Dram. Lit, i. p. 596). 

87 22. Et, qua per salebras, etc. (Martial, Epigrams, II. 90), It 
will be noted that aside from the adaptation to the context, by which 
et is read for sed, the first word, Jonson has omitted two lines between 
the first and his second, and inverted the second and third. The whole 
passage translated reads thus: "You approve of no verses that mn 
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with a smooth cadence, but of thoK oolj' that vault, ta it were, over 
hills *nd cra^; you read with ecataxy such words as lerrai frttgifirai 
(the fruit- prodnciDg earth), as well at all that Actius and Pacuvius 
have spuKeied forth." Actius and Pacuvius were early and popular 
Roman playwrights. It is to be remarked that this final note, as Mr. 
Swinburne says, "seems tumbled in without reference to the context," 
and thai the first line of Ibis epigram of Msttial is a favorite of the 
author, as he has quoted it twice before in the Diuaverics. Cf. 24 % 
and 62 4. 
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ce, dependent alone on Ihe aulhoii 



Abas 74 B. 
Abel 36 33. 
Abraham 36 33. 
Achilles 86 i, ii, 32. 
Actius 87 Z3. 
Mgidias 9 8. 
JEiiaa, Lucius, see Stilo. 
^□eas 74 4, 86 ». 
A&icanus 60 35. 
AgUophon 51 2. 
Ajax 86 31, 87 IT, 18. 
Alastor, 12 31. 
Alcams 77 28. 
Alcestis 77 I, 2, 4. 
AlcibiadesSOCl. 

Alexander 6 33, 41 21, 51 B, 63 20, 
Alps 61 1. 

Anacreon quoted 75 28. 
Analogia, de, Ccesai 31 20. 
Andabat^ 35 8. 
Andrea del Saito, see Sarto. 
Angelo, Michael, 51 T. 
Antipodes 20 IB. 
Apelles 79 11. 

Apuleius quoted 15 11 {/olio). 
Arbiter, see Petronins. 
Archilochua 77 2t. 
Archy (Archibald Armstrong) 13 18. 
Aristophanes 80 13, 82 2s. 
Aristotle 66 18, 22, 78 20, 21, 80 1, 8; 
quoted 73 31, 74 31, 75 31, 822, 12. 
Athens 14 31. 58 19. 
Augustus 23 23, 37 14, 81 19. 



Avemus 9 3. 

Bacon, Sir Francis, 30 T, 31 6, 2:2 
6610,11; quoted 31 13,661^17 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 30 29. 
Bedlam 14 3. 
Buonarotti, see Angelo. 

Qesai, see At^ustns. 

Gesar, Julius, 23 28, 2T, 31 IB] 

quoted 60 9, 63 29. 
Caligula 37 11. 
Camo^na 79 21. 
Castor 74 9. 

Cato Grammaticus 81 1, 2. 
Cestius 22 2, 63 19. 
Chaloner, Sir Thomas, 30 2T. 
Chaucer 57 19, 61 30. 
Chimzera 50 28, 
ChcErilus 81 5. 
Cicero 22 3, 29 8, 30 22, 31 21, 67 21 

7131,788; quoted 60 0,34, 67 22 

75 2, 78 9. 
Cinna 74 11. 
aito 50 3S. 
Codrus 86 22. 
Correggio 518. 
Courtier, The, 71 31. 
CycUdes 63 24. 
Cyrus 34 7. 
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Egerton, Sir Thomas, 31 2. 
Egypt 58 a. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 30 30. 
Eliot, Sir Thomis, 30 OT. 
Ennius 57 28, 
Enoch 36 33. 
Epaminoadu 14 20. 
Erasmus quoted 41 
Essex, Earl of, 30 3/ 
Ei^mpua SO H. 
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Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, 

30 27. 
Gellius, Aulus, quoted 14 13, 14, 

79 ao, 26. 
GUucia 60 35. 
Cower, John, 57 18, 
Great Mogul 13 13. 

Haterius 23 23, 

Heath, John, 22 8. 

Hector 87 17. 

Heinsius quoted SI ^passim. 

Helicon 76 3, 78 2. 

Hercules 32 28 86 1. 

Herodotus quoted 34 T. 

Hesiod quoted 14 IE. 

Hierome, St., 72 21. 

Homer 14 19, 39 28, 57 28, 77 27, 

82 10, 86 e, 10, 87 IS; quoted 

14 12. 19 33, 33 19. 
Hooker, Richard, 30 31. 
Horace 50 3i, 74 I2. 77 22, 27, 78 20. 

8030, 81 4, 23, 27; quoted 31 27, 

48 14, 77 21. 

lamblichus quoted 15 11. 






Italy 58 20. 

James I. 33 23. 
Jerome, St.. see 
Julio, see Romano. 
Julius, see Ctesar, tc 
Jupiter 33 ao. 
Juvenal 86 21 ; quoted 12 12, 15 13, 
43 4, 86 2*. 

Laberius 81 6. 

Lewis XI. of France 43 10. 

Lily, William, 80 23 (Joiio). 
Lipsius, Justus, quoted 76 7. 
Livy 57 17; quoted 72 28 {folio). 
Lucilius 81 1. 

Lucretius 61 2», 74 13; quoted 74 14, 
Lycucgus 33 32. 
Lysander 33 33. 
Lysippus 79 lo. 

MacbiaveUi, Nicholas, 38 23, 39 S; 

quoted 37 36, 38 1, 20, 39 1. 
Martial quoted 21 2T, 24 26, 62 4, 

74 9, 11, 87 23. 
Megabyzura 14 29 {/oHo). 
Menander 81 2S. 
Mercury 60 l. 
Montaigne 25 21. 
More, Sir Thomas, 30 20. 

Nsvius quoted 79 21. 
Newgate 9 2i. 
Noah 36 33. 

Northamptonshire 60 30. 
Novum Organ um 31 22. 

Oratore, Cicero de, 71 3i. 

Orpheus 33 19. 

Ovid 76 4; quoted 76 b. 

Pacnvius 87 23. 
Palladium 39 2S. 
Parnassus 76 3, 78 i. 
Parrhasius 49 30. SO lo, 30, 51 3. 
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Fatecculus quoted 4 21. 

Pegasus 76 3. 

Pericles 80 3. 

Peraius quoted 1 9, 72 ZT, 76 20. 

Petionius Arbiter quoted 36 "Si, 

76 12 {folio). 
Philip of Macedon, 51 4. 
Findu, sec Spintharus. 
Plato 29 S, 5S IS, 82 10; quoted 

75 30. 
Flautus 57 35, 79 25,36,81 T, 11,28, 

82 •!&■, quoted 15 23, 25, 31. 
Pliny 50 1 ; quoted SO 8, 14, 51 1. 
Plutarch quoled 6 34, 13 25, 14 19, 

20, 2J, 29, 49 3, 80 3. 
Polygnolus 51 1. 
Pseudo-Flutaich quoted 15 II. 
Pytbi^oias 15 11, 58 20. 



QuintUian 57 », 63 32, 70 13, 81 4; 


81 2, 19. 


quoted 14 13, 23 32 seqq., 53 1- 


Surrey, Earl of, 30 28, 


66 9, passim; see notes, 76 20, 


SyUa 33 ss. 


79 25. 






Tacitus 62 22. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 30 34. 


Tamerlane 27 4. 


Raphael diUrbino-51 J. 


Tamer Cham 27 4. 


Regulus SO 2. 


Taylor, John, the Water Poet, 22 


Romano, Julio, 51 9. 


14. 


Rome 30 23, 79 23. 


Terence 58 2, 81 23; quoted 43 5 




Terminus 40 12. 


Sallust 29 8, 57 17; quoted 14 14. 


Theocritus quoted 44 28. 


St. Albans, see Bacon. 


Thersiles 14 12. 


St. Jerome, see Jerome. 


Tbeseu! 86 1, 20. 


St. Nicholas, see Macbiavelli. 


Theseid 86 23. 


Sandys, Sir Edwin, 31 1. 


Tiberius 37 15. 


Sarto, Andrea del, 51 9. 


Titian 51 8. 


SaviUe, Sir Henry, 31 1. 


Tityus 84 26. 


Scaliger, Joseph Justus, 80 19 


Troy 86 14. 


{folio-), 81 6. 


Tully, see Cicero. 


Scaliger, Julius Caaar. 76 30, 80 19 




{folio). 81 B. 


Ulysses 14 19, 86 2, is, 87 1. 


Schorteoliein, Comes de, 9 20 


Urbino, see Raphael, 



{folio). 
Sebastian of Venice 51 S. 
Sejanus 40 21. 



Seneca, Lucius AnoEeus, 62 22, 
70 21; quoted ZO 15, 75 27. 

Seneca, Marcus Annseus, 18 10; 
quoted 18 8 siqq., 23 22, 28 17 
uqq., l<i 4-30 22 passim, 31 B, 
63 21. 

Shakespeare 23 9; quoted 23 27. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 3031. 

Simonides quoted 49 3. 

Simylus quoled 78 11. 

Smith, Sir Thomas, 30 27, 

Socrates 29 8, 50 M, 82 34. 

Sophocles 80 I, 86 31, 87 19. 

Spenser, Edmund, 22 is, 57 26. 

Spintharus 14 21. 

Sutius 77 20. 

Stilo, L. jElius, 79 24. 

Stoltseus, Johannes, 78 12. 

Suetonius 62 22 ; quoted 37 11, 
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Vuni 37 14. 

Veniii 86 13. 

VernUm, lee Bacon. 

Virgil 29 ^ S7 2T, M, 61 n, 63 m, 

76 20, 77 ie, 86 e, %; quoted 9 3, 

63 23. 74 6. 
Vitnivim quoted 50 21. 
Vivei, Ludovko, quoted 60 T. 



Warwickshiic 60 30. 
Wiodtor CmUc 13 is. 
WyatI, Sir Thomas, 30 26. 

Xeuophon quoled 50 m. 

ZcDo 14 n, 34. 

Zenxit 14 » (>/(<>), 49 30, 51 2. 
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BOOKS IN HIGHER ENGLISH. 



Alexaodtt: 



Oilmora: 



Qoldimith : 



Bda., ^; 



Introduction to the Stady of Bioimiug 
Allan: Beadei's Guide to English HlstoT7 

Am<^ : English literatore 

Bumroft: A Method of English Composition 

BroviM : ShakBpere'B yecstfloatioii .... 

Cook: Sidney's Defense of Poesy .... 

Shelley's Defense ol Poetry .... 
Fallon & Tmahlood : Choice Keadlnes ..... 

Chart niustrating Pnaclples of Vocal E^ressii 
Ounelt : Ei^lish Pioae iTom Elizabeth to Victoria . 
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